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Soviet  defense  manpower  and  training 
Soviet  military  manpower  and  training 
Soviet  demographic  trends 
Soviet  paramilitary  manpower 


No  net  assessment  of  the  overall  military  capabilities  of  one  nation  vs  those 
of  another  nation  would  be  meaningful  without  a detailed  evaluation  of  the  de- 
fense manpower  of  both  nations  — their  major  characteristics,  similarities, 
dissimilarities,  strengths,  and  weaknesses.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States, 
the  collection,  analysis  and  organization  of  data  on  defense  manpower  tends  to 
be  a relatively  straightforward  process,  but  Soviet  defense  manpower  Is  seldom 


studied  In  depth  because  the  process  Is  generally  quite  difficult,  time 
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Ing,  and  demanding, 


In  this  context*  a seminar  on  Soviet  defense  manpower  was  planned  and  con 
ducted  by  the  General  Electric  Center  for  Advanced  Studies  (GE-TEMPO)  for  the 
Director  of  Get  Assessment*  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD/NA),  and  tl 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Oefense,  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs  (ASD/M&RA)  on  -v- 
January  28*  1977.  The  overall  objectives  of  this  seminar  were  to  highlight  sbi 
of  the  major  problems  Involved  In  assessing  Soviet  defense  manpower  and  to  dis 


cuss  some  of  the  approaches  to  these  problems,  t; — ju_ 

This  report  presents  not  only  a summary  of  the  highlights  of  the  seminar, 
but  also  some  conclusions  with  regard  to  problems  and  Issues  which  appear  to... 
warrant  further  research.  The  panel  presentations  which  served  as  the  bastsja 
the  general  discussion  during  the  seminar  are  Identified  as  follows: 

e “Some  Observations  on  the  Quality  of  Soviet  Manpower"  by  Professbr 


John  Erickson 


a "An  Overview  of  the  Manpower  In  the  Soviet  Military-Industrial 
Complex"  by  tor.  James  T.  Reitz* 

e "Soviet  Demographic  Trends  and  Possible  Implications  for  Soviet 
Defense  Manpower  Planning"  by  Dr.  Murray  Feshbach,  and 

a "A  Technique  for  Assessing  Selected  Elements  of  Soviet  Military 
Manpower"  by  Ms.  Harriet  Fast  Scott. 

Some  of  the  major  Soviet  problems  Identified  during  the  course  of  the 


seminar  were  as  follows: 

e The  decrease  In  the  pool  of  available  manpower  during  the  1980s; 

e The  concurrent  Increase  In  ethnic  minorities  — the  Central  Aslans* 

In  particular; 

a The  overall  quality  (skill,  education,  and  performance)  and  stability 
of  the  Soviet  officer  corps  — the  lower  ranks.  In  particular;  and 


Soviet  troops  themselves  In  the  event  of  war 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


INTRODUCTION 

No  net  assessment  of  the  overall  military  capabilities  of  one 
nation  vs  those  of  another  nation  would  be  meaningful  without  a de- 
tailed evaluation  of  the  defense  manpower  of  both  nations  — their 
major  characteristics,  similarities,  dissimilarities,  strengths,  and 
weaknesses.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  the  collection, 
analysis,  and  organization  of  data  on  defense  manpower  tends  to  be 
a relatively  straightforward  process,  but  Soviet  defense  manpower 
Is  seldom  studied  In  depth  because  the  process  Is  generally  quite 
difficult,  time-consuming,  and  demanding  — particularly  In  view 
of  the  secrecy  which  normally  shrouds  matters  pertaining  to  the 
defense  and  Internal  security  of  the  U.S.S.R.  In  this  context,  a 
seminar  was  planned  and  conducted  by  the  General  Electric  Center 
for  Advanced  Studies  (GE-TEMPO)  for  the  Director  of  Net  Assessment, 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD/NA),  and  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs  (ASD/M&RA)  on 
January  28,  1977.  The  overall  objectives  of  this  seminar  were  to 
highlight  some  of  the  major  problems  Involved  In  assessing  Soviet 
defense  manpower  and  to  discuss  some  of  the  approaches  to  these 
problems. 

More  specifically,  the  stated  objectives  of  this  seminar  were 
to  discuss: 

e Factors  and  trends  pertaining  to  the  quality,  as  well  as 
numbers,  of  Soviet  defense  manpower  — where  the  subject  of 
Soviet  defense  manpower  Is  considered  to  Include  not  only 
the  highly  visible  order-of-battle  forces,  but  also  the 
much  more  difficult  to  Identify  and  assess  supporting  defense 
Infrastructure. 

e The  Impact  of  Soviet  demographic  trends  and  the  continuing 
militarization  of  Soviet  society  upon  Soviet  defense  manpower 
problems  and  options,  to  Include  possible: 

— Attendant  difficulties  for  the  Soviet  Union  In  the 
future,  and 

— Related  Implications  for  the  U.S. 

With  these  objectives  In  mind,  the  seminar  was  designed  to  highlight 
the  Insights,  observations,  and  suggestions  of  a panel  of  Soviet  manpower 
experts  consisting  of: 

e Professor  John  Erickson,  Director  of  Defense  Studies  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh; 

e Mr.  James  T.  Reitz,  Senior  Soviet  Analyst,  GE-TEMPO; 
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• Dr.  Murray  Feshbach,  Chief  of  the  U.S.S.R./East  Europe 
Branch  of  the  Foreign  Demographic  Analysis  Division  In 
the  Department  of  Commerce;  and 

e Ms.  Harriet  Fast  Scott,  Senior  Soviet  Analyst,  6E-TEMP0. 


HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THE  PRESENTATIONS 

The  highlights  of  the  seminar  may  be  generally  summarized  In  terms 
of  the  presentation  of  each  panelist  and  the  general  discussion  which 
followed  these  presentations.  In  this  context,  the  highlights  of  the 
panel  presentation  are  as  follows: 

Professor  John  Erickson 

In  discussing  the  problems  of  studying  Soviet  defense  manpower  In 
light  of  language,  terminology,  and  conceptual  difficulties.  Professor 
Erickson  stressed  the  Importance  of  acquiring  an  understanding  of  Soviet 
terminology  so  that  It  Is  possible  to  perceive  Soviet  manpower  problems 
as  the  Soviets  themselves  view  them.  He  then  defined  and  discussed  the 
following  three  major  categories  of  military  manpower  problems  which 
confront  the  Soviets: _ 

• Military  manpower  In  general,  which  Includes  the  nature  of 
Soviet  manpower  entering  the  Armed  Forces,  problems  of  cost 
and  efficiency,  the  stamina  of  Soviet  military  personnel,  and 
the  military  profession  as  a career; 

e The  Soviet  officer  corps,  which  Includes  the  growing  Soviet 
concern  with  respect  to  improvements  In  the  tactical,  tech- 
nical, and  professional  competence  of  Soviet  officers  — In 
particular,  the  advantages  vs  the  risks  to  the  Armed  Forces 
and  the  Party  of  giving  the  Soviet  officer  corps  a "massive 
dose  of  education";  and 

e Military  performance  and  utilization,  which  constitute  the  most 
difficult  category  of  problems,  especially  In  terms  of  trying 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  standard  Russian  terms,  such  as 
objectiveness  — which  could  mean  efficiency,  effectiveness, 
or  efficacy. 

Mr,  James  T.  Reitz 

In  his  discussion  of  the  Soviet  military-industrial  complex,  Mr.  Reitz 
presented  an  Insight  Into  a series  of  selected  government  agencies  which 
have  contributed  In  the  past,  and  seem  likely  to  contribute  In  the. future, 
to  the  overall  Soviet  military  posture.  These  agencies  Include  the  Soviet 
Ministry  of  Defense  (MoD)  and  such  non-MoD  organizations  and  systems  as  the 
KGB  border  troops  and  MVD  Internal  troops,  the  militia  or  civil  police, 
national  transportation,  comnunlcatlons,  and  public  health  systems,  and 
the  counterintelligence  activities  of  the  KGB. 
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Mr.  Reitz  observed  that  many  of  these  non-MoD  activities  (which 
are  mostly  service,  rather  than  production,  oriented)  are  either  wholly 
or  partially  militarized  In  terms  of  the  following  characteristics: 

e They  are  armed  and  have  wartime,  as  well  as  peacetime, 
missions  to  assist  MoD  forces; 

e The  units  are  distinguished  by  uniforms,  ranks,  grades, 
organizational  structures,  and  codes  of  discipline  similar 
to  those  In  regular  military  organizations;  and 

t Most  of  these  organizations  have  separate  facilities  and 
services,  such  as  professional  and  dependent  schools, 
housing,  and  medical  services. 

As  Mr.  Reitz  observed,  the  numbers  of  personnel  Involved  In  the 
various  non-MoD  military  activities  which  he  discussed  probably  run 
In  the  millions.  However,  these  figures  do  not  Include  the  huge  part- 
time  efforts  of  Soviet  manpower  Involved  In  premllltary  training  programs 
and  the  Interwoven,  overlapping,  nationwide  complex  of  voluntary  societies 
for  cooperation  with  one  or  another  of  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces,  such  as 
DOSAAF.  All  of  these  organizations  make  some  contribution  to  the  Soviet 
military  and  to  the  overall  militarization  of  Soviet  society.  Conversely, 
all  of  them  represent  a military-related  burden  on  the  Soviet  economy. 
Hence,  the  level  of  their  contributions  to  Soviet  del.nse  and  Internal 
security  and  their  cost  to  the  Soviet  economy  will  continue  to  remain 
obscure  until  additional  research  efforts  are  applied  to  these  areas. 


Dr.  Murray  Feshbach 


In  his  discussion  of  Soviet  demographic  trends,  Dr.  Feshbach 
stressed  the  Importance  of  Interdisciplinary  efforts  as  the  key  to 
the  analysis  of  broad,  complex  Issues  — such  as  the  net  assessment 
of  U.S.  and  Soviet  defense  manpower.  He  contends  that  the  Soviets 
will  be  confronted  with  a manpower  crisis  during  the  1980s  because 
demographic  shifts  and  constraints  are  going  to  precipitate  political, 
military,  and  economic  pressures  In  the  Soviet  Union  beyond  any  degree 
that  the  Soviets  have  thus  far  encountered. 

In  discussing  the  projected  crisis.  Dr.  Feshbach  cited  the  following 
significant  demographic  trends: 

e By  the  end  of  the  century.  It  Is  expected  that  the  Soviet 
growth  rate  will  drop  from  Its  present  rate  of  IX  (1966  to 
1970)  to  around  0.6X.  In  the  Central  Aslan  republics,  how- 
ever, the  growth  rate  Is  Increasing  dramatically  (e.g. , 
approximately  40X  during  the  period  1959-1970). 


e With  respect  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  a whole,  "over-age"  people 
represented  10X  of  the  aggregate  population  In  1950,  but  will 
Increase  to  approximately  20X  by  the  year  2000.  However,  In 
Central  Asia,  the  proportion  of  persons  In  the  over-age  group 
will  decline. 
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• Due  to  World  War  II,  woman  have  become  an  Important  segment 
of  the  working  force;  for  example,  they  currently  constitute 
30%  of  the  construction  labor  force  — performing  both  con- 
struction and  clerical  duties. 

e Within  the  Soviet  Union,  there  are  between  100  and  140 
different  nationality  groups  and  language  groups.  This 
presents  a problem  In  light  of  the  declining  proportion  of 
Great  Russians  in  the  total  population  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

e During  the  past  2 years,  a significant  increase  In  the 

aggregate  death  rate  (l.e.,  by  0.6  per  1000)  and  a major  In- 
crease In  Infant  mortality  (l.e.,  from  22  per  1000  In  1971  to 
28  per  1000  In  1974)  have  been  observed. 

Ns.  Harriet  Fast  Scott 

Ms.  Scott  described  the  "Iceberg"  technique  that  Is  being  utilized 
In  ongoing  assessments  of  Soviet  military  manpower  In  such  defense- 
related  sectors  as: 

e Civil  defense; 

e The  Soviet  All-Union  Voluntary  Society  for  Cooperation  with 
The  Army,  Air  Forces,  and  Navy  (D0SAAF); 

e The  military  commissariat  system;  and 

e Initial  military  training. 

This  technique  Is  so  Identified  because  It  Is  based  upon  the 
assumption  that,  by  Identifying  the  general  officers  and  other  senior 
officers  at  the  top  of  a military  organization  (l.e.,  the  "tip  of  the 
Iceberg”),  one  can  project  the  organization  beneath  them  and  estimate 
Its  size. 

Utilizing  this  technique,  Ms.  Scott  has  estimated  the  military 
manpower  Involved  In  Soviet  Civil  Defense  as  being  In  the  order  of 
100,000. 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Although  there  was  no  attempt  to  attain  a consensus  with  regard  to 
any  of  the  problems  and  Issues  discussed  during  this  seminar.  It  did 
appear  that  there  was  a general  consensus  that,  although  the  Soviet 
Armed  Forces  do  constitute  a formidable  threat,  the  Soviets  are  not 
without  some  serious  manpower  problems  which  warrant  continuing  study 
In  order  to  better  assess  the  Implications  for  the  United  States.  Some 
of  these  major  problems  were  Identified  as  follows: 
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• The  decrease  In  the  pool  of  available  manpower  during  the 
1900s; 

t The  concurrent  Increase  In  ethnic  minorities  — the  Central 
Asians,  In  particular; 

t The  overall  quality  (skill,  education,  and  performance)  and 
stability  of  the  Soviet  officer  corps  — the  lower  ranks.  In 
particular;  and 

e The  underlying  morale,  motivation,  and  ultimate  performance 
of  the  Soviet  troops  themselves  In  the  event  of  war. 

In  the  case  of  some  «f  the  issues  discussed,  there  was  a divergence 
of  opinion,  and  the  panel  presentations  and  general  discussion  also 
raised  a number  of  questions  which,  it  was  agreed,  warrant  further 
Investigation  and  discussion. 


This  report  on  Soviet  Defense  Manpower  provides  an  Insight  Into 
the  proceedings  and  results  ot  a seminarconducted  by  the  Net  Assessment 
Programs  Office  of  the  General  Electric  Center  for  Advanced  Studies 
(GE-TEMPO)  at  777  14th  Street,  N.W. , Washington,  0.  C.  on  January  28, 


the  FY  1977  net  assessment  program  for  the  Director  of  Net  Assessment, 


of  Defense  for  Manpower,  Reserve  Affairs,  and  L09lst1cs^(ASD/MRAAL),  on 
U.S./U.S.S.R.  defense  manpower  under  contracts  DNA  001-75-C-Q075  and 
DMA  001-77-C-0168  with  the  Defense  Nuclear  Agency.  A SMfflgnr  9f-~ 

this  report  with  the  same  title,  but  Identified  as  GE  77  TW»-i8A,  Is  also 
available  to  Interested  Individuals  from  the  Defense  Documentation  Center 
at  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria,  Virginia  22314. 

GE-TEMPO  gratefully  acknowledges  the  guidance  and  assistance  pro- 
vided by  Messrs.  Peter  Sharfman  of  OSD/NA  and  David  Smith  of  ASO/MRAM. 

In  the  planning  and  preparations  for  this  seminar. 
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SOVIET  DEFENSE  MANPOWER 


INTRODUCTION 

In  this  age  of  technology  wherein  the  apparent,  and  undoubtedly 
vital,  preoccupation  is  "building  better  mouse  traps",  the  importance 
of  the  human  element  — manpower  — may  ofttimes  be  subordinated.  Yet, 
no  net  assessment  of  the  overall  military  capabilities  of  one  nation  vs 
those  of  another  nation  would  be  meaningful  without  a detailed  evaluation 
of  the  defense  manpower  of  both  nations  — their  major  characteristics, 
similarities,  dissimilarities,  strengths,  and  weaknesses.  In  the  case  of 
the  United  States,  the  collection,  analysis,  and  organization  of  data  on 
defense  manpower  tends  to  be  a relatively  straightforward  process,  but 
Soviet  defense  manpower  is  seldom  studied  in  depth  because  the  process 
is  generally  quite  difficult,  time-consuming,  and  demanding  — particularly 
in  view  of  the  secrecy  which  normally  shrouds  matters  pertaining  to  the 
defense  and  Internal  security  of  the  U.S.S.R.  In  this  context,  a seminar 
was  planned  and  conducted  with  the  overall  objectives  of  highlighting 
some  of  the  major  problems  Involved  in  assessing  Soviet  defense  manpower 
and  discussing  some  of  the  approaches  to  these  problems. 

Seminar  Objectives 

More  specifically,  the  stated  objectives  of  this  seminar  were  to 
discuss: 

• Factors  and  trends  pertaining  to  the  quality,  as  well  as  numbers, 
of  Soviet  defense  manpower  — where  the  subject  of  Soviet  de- 
fense manpower  Is  considered  to  include  not  only  the  highly 
visible  order-of-battle  forces,  but  also: 

The  much  more  difficult  to  identify  and  assess  supporting 
defense  infrastructure, 

— The  burden  with  respect  to  the  Soviet  economy,  and 

— Options  and  tradeoffs  with  respect  to  other  sectors 

of  Soviet  society. 

• The  impact  of  Soviet  demographic  trends  and  the  continuing 
militarization  of  Soviet  society  upon  Soviet  defense  manpower 
problems  and  options,  to  include  possible: 

Attendant  difficulties  for  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
future,  and 

Related  implications  for  the  U.S. 
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Seminar  Agenda  and  Participants 


With  these  objectives  in  mind,  the  seminar  was  designed  to  highlight 
the  insights,  observations,  and  suggestions  of  a panel  of  Soviet  manpower 
experts  consisting  of: 

• Professor  John  Erickson,  Director  of  Defense  Studies  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh; 

• Mr.  James  T.  Reitz,  Senior  Soviet  Analyst,  6E-TEMP0; 

• Dr.  Murray  Feshbach,  Chief  of  the  U.S.S.R./East  Europe  Branch 
of  the  Foreign  Demographic  Analysis  Division  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce;  and 

• Ms.  Harriet  Fast  Scott,  Senior  Soviet  Analyst,  GE-TEMPO. 

The  presentations  of  these  panelists  served  as  the  basis  for  a general 
discussion  with  the  other  participants  in  the  seminar, who  are  identified 
in  an  appendix  to  this  report. 

HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THE  PRESENTATIONS 

The  highlights  of  the  seminar  may  be  generally  summarized  in  terms 
of  the  presentation  of  each  panelist  and  the  general  discussion  which 
followed  these  presentations.  In  this  context,  the  highlights  of  each 
presentation  are  as  follows: 

"Some  Observations  on  the  Quality  of  Soviet  Manpower"  by  Professor 
John  Erickson 

In  discussing  the  problems  of  studying  Soviet  defense  manpower  in 
light  of  language,  terminology,  and  conceptual  difficulties.  Professor 
Erickson  stressed  the  importance  of  acquiring  an  understanding  of  Soviet 
terminology  so  that  it  is  possible  to  perceive  Soviet  manpower  problems 
as  the  Soviets  themselves  view  them.  In  this  context,  he  urged  the 
development  of  a simple  glossary  of  Soviet  manpower  and  training  terms, 
which  would  obviously  be  quite  useful  to  U.S.  analysts  and,  quite  possibly, 
to  the  Soviets  themselves.  Professor  Erickson  next  discussed  the  following 
three  major  categories  of  military  manpower  problems  which  confront  the 
Soviets: 

Military  manpower  in  general 

These  problems  are  easy  to  discuss  with  the  Soviets  and  do  not 
involve  any  great  difficulties.  The  spectrum  of  subjects  included  within 
this  category  encompasses  the  nature  of  Soviet  manpower  entering  the  Armed 
Forces,  problems  of  cost  and  efficiency,  the  stamina  of  Soviet  military 
personnel,  and  the  military  profession  as  a career. 
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The  Soviet  officer  corps 


These  problems  constitute  a narrower,  but  more  difficult,  spectrum 
to  assess  from  the  standpoint  of  Improvements  In  the  tactical,  technical, 
and  professional  competence  of  Soviet  officers.  Professor  Erickson 
observed  that: 


• The  Soviets  are  confronted  with  a long-term  dilenma  In  terms 

of  developing  officers  with  "culture"  who  may  subsequently  be  at  odds 
with  the  Soviet  Government  and  society.  The  term  "culture"  is 
used  In  the  sense  of  reflecting  an  officer's  overall  performance, 
potential,  capability,  and  utility  — both  to  the  military  system 
and  to  the  Soviet  society.  The  pattern  of  education  for  Soviet 
officers  is  now  well  established  and  implies  simply  more  and 
more  education  until  it  "comes  out  of  their  ears."  In  this  con- 
text, the  young  Soviet  officer  should  not  feel  that  his  options 
are  limited,  but  that  his  "tactical  horizon"  has  been  widened 
and  his  tactical  dexterity  and  effectiveness  Improved.  This 
"massive  dose  of  education"  might  well  serve  a number  of  pur- 
poses, but  It  also  entails  great  risks  and  may  simply  compound 
Soviet  difficulties. 


• The  Soviet  junior  officer  i.s  perhaps  the  hardest  worked  man  In 
the  Soviet  Armed  Forces,  and  he  spends  12  years  being  educated  — 
which  is  a long  time.  But,  in  their  search  for  greater  efficiency 
throughout  the  Armed  Forces,  the  Soviets  are,  in  effect,  de- 
priving themselves  of  the  very  services  of  the  people  whom  they 
need  to  produce  this  efficiency.  These  junior  officers  are 
being  constantly  pushed  by  the  system  and  are  given  work  loads 
which  are  really  very  difficult  to  satisfy.  It  Is  a brutal, 
hard-driving,  and  actually  fearsome  life  for  these  junior  officers 
due  to  shortcomings  In  equipment,  technical  proficiency,  and 
training.  However,  the  Soviets  attempt  to  compensate  for  these 
shortcomings  by  sheer  brute  drive.  This  is  a general  problem 
throughout  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces  which  Is  certainly  reflected 

in  Marshal  Kulikov's  statements.  Although  the  Soviets  are 
well  aware  of  the  stress  under  which  a Soviet  junior  officer 
labors,  the  numerous  problems  In  his  career,  and  the  threat  to 
his  family  structure,  there  seems  to  be  a marked  reluctance  to 
deal  with  these  problems  In  other  than  the  most  general  terms. 

• Our  knowledge  of  East  European  military  establishments  provides 
good  Insights  Into  the  Soviet  officer  corps  and  the  Soviet 
military  system  in  general. 


Military  performance  and  utilization 


These  problems  constitute  the  most  difficult  category  of  problems  — 
especially  In  terms  of  trying  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  standard 
Russian  term,  objectiveness,  which  could  mean  efficiency,  effectiveness, 
or  efficacy.  Soviet  officers  themselves  admit  that  they  do  not  know  just 
what  this  term  means.  Once  again.  Professor  Erickson  emphasized  the  need 
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to  understand  the  language  of  Soviet  military  manpower  practices  and. 

In  particular,  the  terminology  of  social  and  technical  usage,  the  degree 
to  which  their  terminology  Is  technical,  and  to  what  degree  much  of  It 
Is  just  unlearned  verbiage.  The  Russian  language  lends  Itself  very 
readily  to  a kind  of  easy  bombast,  and  there  Is  a sort  of  Russian 
Hegelianism  which  seems  to  encourage  this  Involved  verbiage.  Once 
Into  this  area,  you're  forced  to  follow  the  train  of  discussion  and 
problems  like  a musical  score,  and  the  Soviets  are  constantly 
"switching  keys"  and  you  constantly  have  to  "de-code"  them.  In  this 
context,  one  must  repeatedly  ask  himself  such  questions  as: 

e Are  they  using  the  term  In  a social  sense? 

e Is  it  a technical /military  term? 

e Has  he  read  It  In  literature?  or 

e'  Is  he  accomplished  or  incompetent? 

Nonetheless,  Professor  Erickson  feels  that  there  is  adequate 
evidence,  both  direct  and  indirect,  to  Initiate  some  analyses  of 
Soviet  manpower  utilization;  that  is: 

e How  wasteful  are  they? 

1 

e How  effective  are  they? 

e What  Is  It  that  they  are  trying  to  Improve? 

These  questions  might  be  addressed  particularly  well  In  terms  of 
microunits  and  microtactics. 

"An  Overview  of  Manpower  in  the  Soviet  Military-Industrial  Complex"  by 
Mr.  James  t.  fteitz 

In  his  discussion  of  the  Soviet  military- Indus trial  complex,  Mr. 

Reitz  presented  an  Insight  Into  a series  of  selected  government  agencies 
which  have  contributed  In  the  past,  and  seem  likely  to  contribute  in  the 
future,  to  the  overall  Soviet  military  posture.  These  agencies  Include 
the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Defense  (MoD)  and  such  non-MoD  organizations  and 
systems  as  the  KGB  border  troops  and  MVD  Internal  troops,  the  militia 
or  civil  police,  national  transportation  (i.e. , railway,  highway,  merchant 
marine,  river  fleet,  oil  pipeline,  and  civil  air  transport)  systems, 
the  communications  system,  the  public  health  system,  and  the  counter- 
intelligence activities  of  the  KGB. 

MoD  Manpower 

In  discussing  the  MoO,  Mr.  Reitz  stated  that  Western  observers,  in 
open  publications,  estimate  the  current  strength  of  the  Soviet  Armed 
Forces  to  be  In  the  order  of  3,575,000.  In  his  opinion,  however, 
this  figure  Is  low,  because  It  does  not  Include  satisfactory  estimates 
of  such  elements  of  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces  as  civil  defense  troops. 
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railway  and  construction  troops,  road  construction  troops,  and  oil 
pipeline  troops.  Mr.  Reitz  also  stated  that  the  ratio  of  MoD  civilians, 
uniformed  or  otherwise,  to  troops  Is  another  very  nebulous,  but  Im- 
portant, area  because  MoD  civilian  and  military  personnel  (either 
separately  or  jointly)  manage  literally  hundreds  of  activities,  such 
as  manufacturing  plants,  collective  farms,  post  exchanges,  book  stores, 
libraries,  clubs,  sanltorla,  and  tourist  camps. 

Non-MoO  Militarized  Manpower 

In  discussing  the  selected  group  of  non-MoD  military  activities 
(which  are  mostly  service,  rather  than  production,  oriented),  Mr. 

Reitz  observed  that  many  of  these  non-MoD  activities  are  either  wholly 
or  partially  militarized  In  terms  of  the  following  characteristics: 

e They  are  armed  and  have  wartime,  as  well  as  peacetime,  missions 
to  assist  MoO  forces; 

e The  units  are  distinguished  by  uniforms,  ranks,  grades, 
organizational  structures,  and  codes  of  discipline  similar 
to  those  In  regular  military  organizations;  and 

e Most  of  these  organizations  have  separate  facilities  and 

services,  such  as  professional  and  dependent  schools,  housing, 
and  medical  services. 

According  to  Mr.  Reitz,  the  KGB  border  troops  and  the  MVD  Internal 
troops,  though  categorized  In  the  West  as  paramilitary  forces,  are 
actually  Integral  elements  of  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces  and  number  In 
the  order  of  200,000  and  230,000,  respectively.  These  elite  bodies  of 
troops  are  well-equipped  with  such  equipment  as  light  armor,  artillery, 
transport,  armored  personnel  carriers,  light  aviation,  and  river  craft. 
Both  KGB  and  MVO  troops  have  a long  record  of  loyalty  to  the  regime  and 
of  repressing  their  fellow  countrymen.  Mr.  Reitz  emphasized  the 
all-pervasive  quality  of  KGB  counterintelligence  and  Internal  security 
elements  which  constitute  a huge,  semi -militarized  organization  with  a 
system  of  ranks  and  grades  and  tentacles  that  penetrate  all  sectors 
of  the  Soviet  Government,  administration,  the  Armed  Forces,  and  society. 

As  Mr.  Reitz  observed,  given  the  overall  size  of  the  Soviet  popu- 
lation, the  far  greater  Soviet  police  activities,  and  the  Soviets' 
penchant  to  "featherbed",  a militia  body  2-2%  times  the  number  of  U.S. 
paid  policemen  (l.e. , 400,000)  does  not  appear  to  be  unlikely.  Another 
mllltla-llke  body  that  he  Identified  Is  the  militarized  MVD  Fire  Command, 
which  Is  organized  In  battalion,  company,  and  platoon-sized  units  and 
maintains  working  contacts  with  the  Soviet  civil  defense  staffs. 

National  Transportation  Systems.  In  describing  the  functions  and 
manpower  of  a spectrum  or  Soviet  federalized  transportation  systems, 

Mr.  Reitz  observed  that  most  of  these  activities  are  militarized  to  some 
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degree,  have  hierarchical  rank  structures,  and  possess  their  own  school 
systems.  To  some  extent,  all  of  the  national  transportation  systems 
participate  In  the  day-to-day  operations  of  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces. 

Other  significant  observations  with  regard  to  these  systems  may  be 
briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

• The  Soviet  railway  system  Is  the  world's  largest  under  single 
management  with  a reported  2.5  million  employees; 

• The  Soviet  highway  system  Is  less  Important  for  military 
logistic  support  than  the  railway  system,  but  It  Is  of  growing 
tactical  significance  In  the  short-haul  field  — as  was 
evidenced  In  the  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  In  1968; 

• The  Soviet  merchant  fleet  Is  now  approximately  fifth  In  size 
among  the  world's  fleets  with  an  estimated  290,000  employees; 

• The  Soviet  merchant,  fishing,  and  oceanographic  fleets  all 
engage  In  extensive  collection  of  Intelligence  and  In  providing 
support  for  subversive  activities; 

• Although  little  publicized,  the  Soviet  river  fleet,  with  an 
estimated  115,000  employees,  still  handles  more  bulk  cargo 
than  does  the  merchant  marine; 

• The  Soviet  oil  pipeline  system  has  been  expanding  rapidly,  and 
of  extreme  Importance  In  any  Warsaw  Pact  military  operations 
within  Europe  Is  the  "Druzhba"  or  "Friendship"  pipeline  which 
extends  from  deep  within  the  Soviet  Union  to  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary,  Poland,  and  East  Germany; 

• The  Soviet  civil  air  transport  system  (Aeroflot)  Is  the  world's 
largest  single  airline  with  an  estimated  300,000-400,000  em- 
ployees and,  although  Aeroflot  handles  only  about  0.5  percent 
of  the  total  Soviet  freight.  It  does  have  obvious  tactical 

and  strategic  significance  from  the  standpoint  of  military 
operations  — such  as  the  recent  airlifts  of  large  numbers  of 
Soviet  conscripts  to  the  Groups  of  Soviet  Forces/Germany  (GSFG); 

• The  Soviet  Civil  Air  Ministry,  which  controls  Aeroflot,  Is 
Itself  militarized  and  uniformed  and  for  decades  has  been 
headed  by  active  Soviet  Air  Forces  officers; 

e The  Soviet  communications  and  public  health  systems,  which  are 
estimated  to  employ  more  than  7 million  people,  are  quite  highly 
regimented  and  provide  significant  support  to  the  Soviet  de- 
fense sector  — for  example,  the  MoD  uses  the  civil  wire  system 
from  Its  headquarters  down  to  the  military  district  level.  In 
addition  to  Its  own  radio  system;  and 

t Soviet  public  health  services  and  military  medical  facilities 
have  had  a close  working  relationship  for  decades. 
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Summary.  As  Mr.  Reitz  observed,  the  numbers  of  personnel  Involved 
In  the  various  non-MoD  military  activities  which  he  discussed  probably 
run  In  the  millions.  Moreover,  these  figures  do  not  Include  the  huge 
parttlme  efforts  of  Soviet  manpower  Involved  In  premllltary  training 
programs,  which  are  mandatory  for  students,  or  the  civil  defense  program, 
which  Is  mandatory  for  almost  all  Soviet  citizens.  Also  excluded  from 
his  discussion  were  the  Interwoven,  overlapping,  nationwide  complex  of 
voluntary  societies  for  cooperation  with  one  or  another  of  the  Soviet 
Armed  Forces,  such  as  DOSAAF.  All  of  these  organizations  make  some 
contribution  to  the  Soviet  military  and  to  the  overall  militarization 
of  Soviet  society.  Conversely,  all  of  them  represent  a military-related 

Kft  Swth€  S°!ie!  The  full  level  of  their  contributions  to 

Soviet  defense  and  Internal  security  and  their  full  cost  to  the  Soviet  Seonnmv 
will  continue  to  remain  obscure  until  additional  research  efforts  are 
applied  to  these  areas. 

"Soviet  Demographic  Trends  and  Possible  Implications  for  Soviet  Defense 
Manpower  Planning"1  by  Dr.  Murray  Feshbach 


In  his  discussion  of  Soviet  demographic  trends.  Dr.  Feshbach  stressed 
the  Importance  of  interdisciplinary  efforts  as  the  key  to  the  analysis  of 
broad,  complex  Issues  — such  as  the  net  assessment  of  U.S.  and  Soviet 
defense  manpower.  An  analysis  which  .is  limited  solely  to  the  demographic 
perspective  of  an  Issue,  or  solely  to  the  economic  perspective,  or  solely 
to  the  military  perspective,  flies  In  face  of  the  fact  that  the  clearest 
view  of  an  Issue  emerges  when  these  disciplines  work  In  combination.  The 
Implications  of  the  most  broad  and  important  issues  extend  into  the  realm 
of  political,  military,  and  economic  factors.  Therefore,  interdisciplinary 
analyses  will  produce  the  best  results. 

Dr.  Feshbach  contends  that  the  Soviets  will  be  confronted  with  a 
manpower  crisis  during  the  1980s  because  demographic  shifts  and  constraints 
are  going  to  precipitate  political,  military,  and  economic  pressures  in 
the  Soviet  Union  beyond  any  degree  that  the  Soviets  have  thus  far  en- 
countered. Until  the  present  time,  population  and  labor  have  been  considered 
virtually  free  goods  In  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  Government  could 
obtain  the  number  of  people  it  desired  at  any  time.  In  any  place.  This 
Is  no  longer  true  and  will  definitely  not  be  true  In  the  1980s.  However, 
in  order  to  place  this  forecast  In  proper  context,  one  should  have  some 
appreciation  of  the  profound  demographic  catastrophles  which  the  Soviets 
have  suffered  since  1917.  In  1917,  there  were  160  million  people  residing 
In  the  land  area  bounded  by  the  Soviet  Union's  current  borders.  If  one 
takes  an  average  figure  of  2%  per  year  as  a growth  rate,  then,  by  1975,  * 
the  population  of  the  Soviet  Union  would  have  totalled  494  million.  Com- 
pare this  with  the  proud  announcement  by  the  Soviet  Government  In  August 
1975  that  there  were  250  million  people  living  in  the  U.S.S.R.  In  other 
words,  the  current  population  of  the  Soviet  Union* Is  only  about  50*  of 
have  been  the  absence  of  such  demographic  catastrophles 
as  the  First  World  War,  foreign  Interventions,  the  Civil  War,  famine, 
epidemics,  collectivization,  purges,  and  the  Second  World  War.  Of  all 
of  these,  the  Second  World  War  was  particularly  significant  for,  according 
to  our  estimates,  the  Soviets  lost  15  million  men  In  the  War;  that  Is, 
three  million  more  than  were  In  our  entire  Armed  Forces. 
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Major  Soviet  Demographic  Trends 

In  discussing  the  projected  crisis.  Dr.  Feshbach  cited  the  following 
significant  demographic  trends: 

e By  the  end  of  the  century,  we  expect  that  the  Soviet  growth 
rate  will  drop  from  Its  present  rate  of  1%  (1966  to  1970)  to 
around  0.6%.  This  decrease  Is  not  due  to  any  campaign  for 
"zero  population  growth11,  for  they  just  don't  have  such  a * 
formal  drive  In  the  Soviet  Union.  In  Central  Asia,  however, 
the  traditional  value  of  having  5 sons  Is  still  very  strong, 
so  they  generally  have  as  many  children  as  Is  necessary  to 
acquire  five  sons.  This  may  mean  a family  of  8 or  9.  In 
fact,  between  1959  and  1970,  the  average  size  of  the  family 
In  Central  Asia,  Including  even  those  In  the  cities,  has  grown 
rather  than  declined,  despite  all  efforts  by  the  Soviets  to  re- 
strain this  growth  through  Investment,  urbanization,  and  social 
welfare  programs.  Obviously,  this  trend  has  Implications  with 
respect  to  a possible  labor  surplus  on  Central  Aslan  farms. 

The  big  question  Is  whether  or  not  this  surplus  labor  will 
migrate  from  Central  Asia  during  the  next  decade.  Even  now, 
however.  It's  quite  clear  that  these  surplus  farm  workers  In 
Central  Asia  will  not  move  put  of  their  home  area  In  massive 
numbers.  Some  may  move,  but  there  will  not  be  a mass  migration 
which.  In  turn,  will  definitely  lead  to  an  economic  slow-down 
and  will  therefore  necessitate  more  Industrial  Investment  In 
this  area.  Of  course.  If,  as  It  now  appears,  the  labor  supply 
just  will  not  voluntarily  move  to  Western  Russia  where  the  jobs 
are,  the  government  could  use  guns  to  forcibly  move  these 
people  — but  this  Introduces  a whole  new  set  of  problems. 

a Another  Important  Issue  Is  the  aging  of  the  Soviet  population 
and  the  demographic  pattern  of  "over-age"  people  In  the  U.S.S.R. 
With  respect  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  a whole,  over-age  people 
represented  10%  of  the  aggregate  population  In  1950,  but  will 
Increase  to  approximately  20%  by  the  year  200C.  However,  In  the 
five  Soviet  republics  of  Central  Asia  (l.e.,  the  four  principal  - 
Central  Aslan  republics  of  Uzbekistan,  Turkmenia,  Klrglzlya,  and 
Tadzhikistan,  plus  Kazakhstan),  the  situation  will  be  very 
different.  There,  the  proportion  of  the  population  In  the  over- 
age group  will  decline.  Obviously,  as  previously  Indicated, 
these  projections  have  a wide  variety  of  Implications  In  terms 
of  manpower  utilization.  Industrial  location,  social  facilities, 
and  many  other  socio-economic  problems. 

e Due  to  World  War  II,  women  have  become  an  Important  segment  of 
the  working  force.  They  constitute  30%  of  the  construction  labor 
force,  performing  both  construction  and  clerical  duties.  The 
use  of  women  Is  prevalent  throughout  the  entire  economy. 


• Of  particular  Importance  with  respect  to  Soviet  demography  Is 
the  fact  that  the  country  spans  11  time  zones  — not  merely  4, 
as  Is  the  case  In  our  country.  Ruling  this  broad  expanse  of 
territory  by  means  of  an  authoritarian  central  government  Is 
a complex  matter  which  Involves  the  probability  of  regional 
problems  — specifically  ethnic  and  nationality  problems. 

Within  the  Soviet  Union,  there  are  between  100  and  140  different 
nationality  groups  and  language  groups  — depending  on  one's 
definition.  Of  these  many  groups,  the  five  principal  nationality 
groups  of  Central  Asia  are  very  Important  In  the  context  of 
their  growth  In  population.  Although  the  growth  rate  for  the 
country  as  a whole  was  12  to  15%  In  the  period  1959-1970,  the 
rate  In  Central  Asia  was  approximately  40*.  This  raises  a major 
problem  from  the  standpoint  of  the  declining  proportion  of  Great 
Russians  In  the  total  population  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  the 
point  that  they  become  a minority  In  their  own  country. 

e During  the  past  2 years,  we  have  observed  something  which 

appears  to  be  extremely  strange;  that  Is,  the  aggregate  death 
rate  has  Increased  by  0.6  per  1000  — from  8.7  to  9.3,  which  Is 
an  astonishing  Increase  In  only  one  year.  We  currently  have 
no  Idea  what  the  explanation  for  this  Increase  might  be.  This 
shift  not  only  affects  the  .older  ages,  but  also  It  Increases 
pressures  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  defense  manpower.  Since 
1971,  we  have  also  observed  a major  Increase  In  Infant  mortality 
(l.e.,  from  22  per  1000  In  1971  to  28  per  1000  In  1974),  for 
which  we  again  do  not  know  the  explanation. 

Conseouences 

As  a consequence  of  the  projected  net  decrease  In  the  able-bodied  age 
group  In  the  1980s,  the  Soviets  will  have  to  face  and  resolve  the  following 
questions: 

e Where  are  we  going  po  obtain  the  people  that  we  need  for  our 
labor  force? 

e How  are  we  going  to  move  the  people  that  we  need  In  our  labor 
force  around  to  where  they  are  needed?  and 

e What  kind  of  administrative  policies  must  we  establish  to  ensure 
that  the  labor  force  will  be  where  we  need  It? 


Obviously,  such  a situation  will  Intensify  pressures  to  ensure  greater 
labor  productivity  and  capital  productivity  gains,  and  this  Is  exactly 
what  the  Soviets  are  striving  for  In  the  current  Five-Year  Plan.  Further- 
more, they  realize  that.  If  they  don't  succeed  now,  they  are  going  to  be 
confronted  with  this  precipitous  decline  In  available  manpower  and  with 
the  enormous  difficulties  Involved  In  bringing  the  Central  Aslans  Into 
the  Industrial,  urban  labor  force.  But,  despite  their  efforts.  It  would 
appear  that  the  Soviets  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  solve  this  problem 
anyway  because: 


• Their  labor  productivity  gains  over  the  last  year  are  less 
than  what  the  Plan  called  for; 

e They  need  to  allocate  capital  to  buy  agricultural  goods;  and 

e They  are  trying  to  Import  technology  In  order  to  raise  productivity, 
but  they  will  have  to  raise  productivity  about  three  times  the 
current  level  In  order  to  have  any  chance  of  success. 

In  1976,  the  Soviets  made  an  Institutional  change  which  Indicated 
that  they  are  aware  of  this  situation.  This  change  Involved  the  establish- 
ment of  a new  State  Committee  on  Labor  and  Social  Problems.  Here,  the 
question  Is  one  Involving  the  definition  of  the  word  "Social".  The 
Director  of  this  new  State  Committee  Is  the  former  Second  Secretary  of 
the  Comnunlst  Party  from  Uzbekistan  who  Is  a Great  Russian  that  has  been 
brought  back  as  the  head  of  this  organization.  Certainly,  he  must  be 
aware  of  the  Implications  of  the  foregoing  trends. 

Military  Implications 

Turning  to  the  military  Implications  of  the  foregoing  discussion. 

Dr.  Feshbach  cited  the  tremendous  brouhaha  In  the  Spring  of  1976  con- 
cerning the  size  of  the  Soviet  military  forces.  At  that  time, 

e General  Graham,  then  Director  of  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  (DIA),  testified  before  Senator  Proxml  re  that  the 
Soviet  Armed  Forces  totalled  some  4.5  to  5 million  men/women, 
but  that  he  really  believed  that  the  figure  was  larger; 

e Mr.  William  Colby,  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
(CIA),  also  testified  that  the  figure  was  about  4.5  million; 

e The  International  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  (IISS)  In 
London  published  a figure  of  only  4.005  million;  and 

e A study  by  the  Library  of  Congress  reflected  a figure  of  4.8 
million,  which  was  generally  accepted  communitywide. 

The  problem  was  how  to  balance  these  figures.  If  there  really  were 
800,000  more  men  In -uniform  than  open  sources  Indicated,  where  should 
this  800,000  be  added  — not  only  In  terms  of  the  1975  figures,  but 
also  for  all  the  years  before  that?  In  attempting  to  find  a way  out  of 
this  quandary.  Dr.  Feshbach  formulated  the  hypothesis  that  uniformed 
civilians  constituted  the  basic  cause  of  the  problem  and.  In  order  to 
resolve  the  Issue,  he  had  to  produce  evidence  that  these  uniformed 
civilians  were  being  counted  in  the  civilian  labor  force.  This  he  did 
as  follows  for  at  least  three  out  of  five  categories: 

e First,  with  respect  to  the  construction  troops,  Soviet  and 

emigre  sources  can  be  cited  which  Indicate  that  these  personnel 
are: 

— Treated  differently;  and 
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— Paid  wages  comparable  to  civilian  construction  personnel 
(not  3 to  5 rubles  a month  like  an  ordinary  draftee,  but 
50  to  60  mbles  a month  and  higher). 

e Second,  with  respect  to  medical  personnel.  It  Is  clear  that 
the  Soviets  didn't  Include  this  manpower  In  the  Armed  Forces 
data  which  they  published  In  January  1959.  In  1959,  the 
Soviets  announced  that  their  Armed  Forces  numbered  3,623,000 
personnel,  of  which  632  were  women  — not  632,000,  but  632! 
That's  utterly  impossible,  unless  military  medical  s*™*ces 
are  not  Included.  As  James  Reitz  pointed  out,  two-thirds  of 
the  combat  doctors  in  the  Second  World  War  were  female,  and 
eighty-five  percent  of  the  Soviet  medical  service  personnel 
is  now  female.  Furthermore,  In  reviewing  Soviet  budget  data, 
there  Is  a citation  by  Abraham  Becker  concerning  a transfer 
from  the  Ministry  of  Oefense  (MoD)  budget  to  the Ministry  of 
Public  Health  budget  In  1961-62,  which  would  Indicate  that 
funds  for  military  medical  services  were  Incorporated  In  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Health  budget. 

e Finally,  with  respect  to  the  dining  hall,  post  exchanges,  and 
like  activities,  the  balance  sheet  for  the  military  trade  system 
is  known  to  be  Included  In  the  total,  published  retail  trade 
figure  for  trade  turn-over. 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  evidence,  Dr.  Feshbach  adopted 
four  million  figure  published  by  the  IISS  - confident  that  the  other 
800,000  personnel  should  be  Included  In  the  figures  for  construction. 


figure  of  4.5  million  In  order  to  give  the  Soviets  "the  benefit  °f  Jh® 
doubt".  If  the  figure  Is  actually  4.8  or  5,2  million,  then  the  Soviet 
military  manpower  situation  will  be  much  worse  In  the  critical  period  o 
the  1980s. 

In  1959,  the  able-bodied  age  group  numbered  approximately  120  million; 
this  figure  Is  Important  as  a base.  The  Soviets  were  extremely  worried 
about  the  size  of  their  labor  force  In  1961  so,  in  that  year,  they  drafted 
two  cohorts  to  compensate  for  the  shortage  of  nineteen-year-old  draftees 
entering  the  military  service.  The  average  annual  Increment  during  the 
period  1959-65  was  approximately  740,000.  This  Increment  doubled  in  the 
late  1960s  and  expanded  to  2,500,000  In  1971-75,  but  declined  a bit  In  the 
late  1970s.  In  the  1980s,  however,  this  Increment  will  decline  sharply 
to  approximately  540,000  (in  the  period  1981-85)  and  570,000  (In  the 
period  1986-90).  However,  the  first  thing  that  must  be  done  with  respect 
to  these  figures  Is  to  eliminate  the  individuals  pursuing  a full-time 
education  — which  amounts  to  about  400,000  to  450,000  for  this  period 
of  time.  Life  expectancy  tables  Indicate  that  4,000  per  year  will  die 
from  various  causes,  and  another  10%  will  be  lost  due  to  deferments, 
exemptions,  and  similar  circumstances  — some  of  whom  will  presumably  return 
two  years  later*  for  conscription.  The  Soviet  manpower  situation  Is  further 
exacerbated  by  regional  problems.  For  example,  by  the  end  of  this  century, 
estimates  Indicate  that  fully  one-third  of  the  18-year-old  cohort  wll1 
come  from  the  southern,  less  Russian-speaking  and  less  mobile  sectors. 


These  are  the  less  Industrialized,  less  urbanized,  and  less  techno- 
logically  oriented  areas.  Looking  at  the  Soviet  manpower  situation 
from  this  viewpoint  and  excluding  any  questions  of  military  force 
structure.  It  would  appear  that  the  Soviets  have  some  real  problems, 
which  Is  the  basic  thrust  of  this  discussion  — that  Is,  address  the 
Soviet  manpower  Issue  from  a demographic-economic  standpoint,  as 
opposed  to  simply  examining  the  Issue  from  a military  point  of  view. 

Finally,  It  would  appear  that  we  do  not  know  enough  about  Russian 
language  training  In  the  Soviet  military  establishment.  There  are 
cases  cited  of  sergeants  who  are  the  Intermediaries  between  the 
Russian-speaking  officers,  who  give  the  comnands,  and  the  non-Russian 
speaking  soldiers.  In  this  context,  there  Is  a big  drive  to  create 
a sense  of  Soviet  Inter-nationalism  — making  everybody  Soviet  and 
making  everybody  learn  Russian  — but  It  has  been  very  unsuccessful 
thus  far,  and  the  1980s  are  not  that  far  away. 

"A  Technique  for  Assessing  Selected  Elements  of  Soviet  Military  Manpower" 
by  Ms.  Harriet  Fast  Scott 

Ms.  Scott  described  the  "iceberg"  technique  that  Is  being  utilized 
In  ongoing  assessments  of  Soviet  military  manpower  In  such  defense- 
related  sectors  as: 

e Civil  defense; 

e The  Soviet  All-Union  Voluntary  Society  for  Cooperation  with 
the  Army,  Air  Forces,  and  Navy  (DOSAAF); 

a The  military  commissariat  system;  and. 

e Initial  military  training. 

This  technique  Is  so  Identified  because  It  Is  based  upon  the  assumption 
that,  by  Identifying  the  general  officers  and  other  senior  officers  at  the 
top  of  a military  organization  (l.e. , "tip  of  the  Iceberg"),  one  can  project 
the  organization  beneath  them  and  estimate  Its  size. 

Utilizing  this  technique,  Ms.  Scott  has  thus  far  Identified  47 
general  officers  working  fulltime  In  civil  defense.  Of  these,  more  than 
40  currently  appear  to  be  on  active  duty.  However,  In  estimating  the 
total  number  of  Soviet  general  officer  positions  In  the  civil  defense 
"Iceberg",  It  would  appear  that: 

e At  the  Ministry  of  Defense  level  (In  the  office  and 

on  the  staff  of  the  Chief  of  Civil  Defense)  there  are  . . . 12 

e At  the  level  of  military  staffs  for  civil  defense: 

The  number  of  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  Civil  Defense 
within  the  15  republics  of  the  Soviet  Union  Is  ....  15 


The  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  political  matters 
In  the  offices  of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  In  the  15 
republics  also  number  
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The  Officer-In-Charge  of  Civil  Defense  In  the  Moscow 
Oblast  and  the  Senior  Civil  Defense  Officer  for  the 
city  of  Moscow  account  for  2 

e At  the  level  of  Troops  of  Civil  Defense: 

The  number  of  Deputy  Commanders  for  Civil  Defense 
within  the  headquarters  of  the  16  military  , 

districts  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  16 

There  is  also  the  Commandant  of  the  Civil  Defense 
School  1 


TOTAL  61 

Therefore,  although  the  absolute  minimum  of  Soviet  general  officers 
assigned  to  civil  defense  Is  estimated  to  be  61,  a more  realistic  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  Soviet  general  officers  assigned  to  civil  defense 
duties  may  well  be  In  the  order  of  80-120. 

With  regard  to  other  Soviet  officers  in  civil  defense  and  referring 
to  the  overall  structure  of  Soviet  civil  defense  In  Figure  1,  a sufficiently 
large  number  of  colonels  at  the  oblast  level  (l.e. , generally  equivalent  to  a 
U.S.  state)  have  been  Identified  to  assume,  with  some  degree  of  confidence , 
that  at  least  one  colonel  Is  assigned  to  each  of  the  162  Soviet  oblasts  — 
to  Include  autonomous  republics,  national  okrugs  and  krays.  Furthermore, 
officers  are  to  be  found  In  civil  defense  activities  in  each  of  the  240 
Soviet  cities  with  populations  exceeding  100,000  persons  (many  of  which 
are  further  divided  Into  regions)  and  In  some  smaller  cities  which  appear 
to  warrant  a civil  defense  staff.  In  all,  then,  the  total  number  of 
Soviet  officers,  other  than  general  officers.  Involved  in  civil  defense 
may  be  estimated  as  follows: 

e Administrative  units  within  the  Soviet  Union  which  appear  to 
have  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  Civil  Defense  In  the  grade  of  colonel 


are: 

— Autonomous  republics  20 

National  okrugs  10 

— Krays  6 

— Oblasts 126 


1 These  positions  were  apparently  established  In  1972  when  General 
Altunin  became  the  new  Chief  of  Soviet  Civil  Oefense.  To  date,  six 
general  officers  have  been  Identified  by  name  In  these  positions. 

It  simply  takes  time  to  Identify  all  of  the  Soviet  general  officers 
who  occupy  these  and  other  civil  defense  positions  In  Soviet  periodi- 
cals. 
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Figure  1 

THE  OVERALL  STRUCTURE  OF  SOVIET  CIVIL  DEFENSE 


MINISTRY  OF  DEFENSE 


CHIEF  OF  CIVIL  OEFENSE  USSR 
DEPUTY  MINISTER  OF  OEFENSE 


CENTRAL  0R6AHIZATI0N 
CIVIL  DEFENSE  USSR 


MILITARY  TROOPS  OF  CIVIL  OEFENSE 


DEPUTY  COWWIOER  FOR  CIVIL 
DEFENSE  OF  MILITARY 
DISTRICTS  (16) 


CHIEFS  OF 
STAFF 
CIVIL  OE* 


CHIEFS  OF 

STAFF 

CIVIL 


CHIEFS  OF 
STAFF  OF 
CIVIL 


CHIEFS  OF  STAFF 
OF  CIVIL 
OEFENSE  OF 
CITIES 
(240) 


(Inttrftca) 


CHIEFS  OF 
STAFF  OF 
CIVIL 
OEFENSE 
OF  CITIES 
UNDER 
100.000 
0900) 


CHIEFS  OF  STAFF 
OF  CIVIL 
DEFENSE  OF  CITY 
RAYONS 
(540) 


SUI-T0TAL5:  50.000 
TOTAL: 


1)  Figures  In  parenthesis  reflect  the  numbers  of  union  republics, 
mlTtitarydlstrlcts,  republics,  and  other  organizational  entitles 

2)  A detachment  or  larger  unit  In  every  major  Soviet  city 

3)  Cities  larger  than  100,000 

4)  Military  personnel  on  civil  defense  staffs 


Cities  over  100,000 


240 


Total  Number  of  Colonels  . . . 402 


Administrative  units  within  the  Soviet  Union  which  appear  to 
have  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  Civil  Defense  in  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel,  although  some  positions  might  be  filled  by 
majors,  are: 

Regions  of  cities,  where  large  cities  are 
subdivided  into  regions  of  100,000  540 


Rayons  or  regions  which  are  not  parts  of 
cities  

Cities  of  less  than  100,000,  but  which 
appear  to  warrant  a civil  defense  staff 

Total  number  of  lieutenant  colonels 
(and  some  majors)  in  civil  defense 
assignments  as  Chiefs  of  Staff  . . 


# Each  Chief  of  Staff  for  Civil  Defense  has  a staff  which  may 
well  include  an  officer  for  each  of  13  civil  defense  services. 

Of  course,  in  some  areas,  several  of  these  services  might  be 
performed  by  one  officer.  However,  it  would  be  reasonable  to 
estimate  8-10  military  officers  assigned  to  the  civil  defense 
staffs  of  each  of  some  5,000  krays,  oblasts,  cities  and  rayons 
which  would  indicate  a total  of  approximately  45,000 

In  summary,  then,  utilizing  the  "Iceberg"  technique  and  rounding  the  sum 
of  the  foregoing  figures,  the  total  number  of  Soviet  officers  Involved  In 
Soviet  civil  defense  activities  Is  estimated  to  be  in  the  order  of  50,000. 

As  for  the  Troops  of  Civil  Defense,  there  is  probably  a detachment  or 
larger  unit  in  each  major  city  (over  100,000)  — of  which  there  are  240. 

A detachment  or  larger  unit  of  an  average  size  of  200  men  for  each  city 
would  therefore  equal  nearly  50,000  Troops  of  Civil  Defense.  Overall, 

It  would  therefore  appear  that  there  are  some  100,000  military  personnel 
involved  in  the  Soviet  civil  defense  system  — 50,000  of  which  are  Troops 
of  Civil  Defense  and  the  other  50,000  of  which  are  military  personnel  on 
the  staffs  of  the  hierarchical  structure  shown  In  Figure  1. 

! 

GENERAL  DISCUSSION 

Following  the  presentations,  a general  discussion  ensued  which 
reflected  not  only  an  expansion  upon  the  subject  matter  presented  by 
each  of  the  panelists,  but  also  Items  of  particular  Interest  to  the 
participants  in  the  seminar.  The  highlights  of  this  general  discussion, 
which  contained  a number  of  suggestions  for  new  or  expanded  research, 
may  be  generally  summarized  in  terms  of  major  topics  as  follows: 
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The  Length  of  Military  Service  and  the  Reserves 


• Any  change  in  the  length  of  Soviet  military  service  will 
probably  be  due  to  operational  requirements  — which  vary 
considerably  from  area  to  area.  The  Soviets  appear  to  be 
making  some  rather  careful  adjustments  before  they  release 
personnel  from  military  service,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
working  in  a very  uniform  fashion.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  Soviets  will  be  constantly  shifting  the  nature  of  their 
military  deferment  pattern  as  well  as  their  reserve  officer 
pattern.  It's  not  a matter  of  keeping  all  personnel;  it's 
just  that  they  are  trying  to  retain  some  personnel  longer. 

• The  Soviet  program  for  reserve  forces  is  colossal ly  incom- 
petent and  gigantically  expensive,  but  the  Soviets  do  prefer 
reservists,  and  they  do  pay  the  price  for  them. 

• If  the  Soviets  extend  the  length  of  military  service,  they 

^ will  further  decrease  the  availability  of  manpower  for  the 

civilian  economy  where  manpower  shortages  are  already  be- 
coming quite  desperate. 

• *It  would  appear  that  the  Soviets  put  young  men  through  the 
military  system  for  reasons  other  than  solely  military  re- 
quirements. Military  service  is  a good  way  to  give  Soviet 
youth  some  political  indoctrination,  and  having  a half 
million  men  less  in  uniform  during  the  1980s  would  not 
terribly  alarm  the  Soviets. 


Military  Traininc 


t The  Soviets  apparently  regard  the  individuals  who  are  trained 
to  fill  long  lead-time,  high  security-sensitive  positions 
(such  as  in  the  Soviet  missile  forces  and  air  forces)  as  long- 
tenure  personnel  and  offer  them  rapid  advancement  and  other 
inducements.  However,  these  inducements  have  created  other 
problems  involving  the  development  of  warrant  officers,  a lack 
of  respect  for  young  sergeants,  and  excessive  expectations  on 
the  part  of  these  young,  technically  skilled  individuals. 

• The  Soviets  have  discovered  that  premilitary  training  doesn't 
really  provide  any  training  at  all.  So,  they  now  give  each 
conscript  six  months  of  training  before  assigning  him  to  an 
operational  unit  where  he  can  fill  a job  slot,  such  as  that  of 
a driver  of  an  armored  personnel  carrier  (BMP).  This  will  do 
very  well  for  some  14  or  15  months,  but  the  system  totally  pre- 
cludes cross-training.  Therefore,  some  of  the  elements  of  low-level, 
but  important,  tactical  effectiveness  which  they  wish  to  achieve 
are  precluded  by  the  very  system  that  they  are  operating. 
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t The  best  and  most  perceptive  questions  with  regard  to  the 
effectiveness  of  Soviet  military  training  have  not  come  from 
the  military,  but  from  the  main  political  administration. 

• The  Soviets  have  apparently  concluded  that  they  need  a super- 
service element  to  determine  which  billets  should  be  occupied 
by  conscripts  and  which  should  be  occupied  by  extended-service 
personnel.  In  this  context,  we  should  Initiate  a thorough 
study  of  the  Soviet  enlisted  personnel  management  system. 

• The  Increased  length  of  technical  training  In  the  Soviet  Armed 
Forces  appears  to  have  been  offset  to  some  extent  by  the  pro- 
curement of  Individuals  with  good  technical  backgrounds,  the 
efficiency  of  training,  and  on-the-job  training. 

Groups  of  Soviet  Forces/Germany  (GSFG) 

In  discussing  the  GSFG,  Professor  Erickson  made  the  following  obser- 
vations: 

• The  GSFG  Is  an  extremely  lean,  tough,  and  quite  efficient 
military  organization.  It's  a hard-working,  hard-training  army 
with  an  extremely  efficient  staff  and  an  air  force  that's  be- 
come an  all-weather  force. 

• The  officer  corps  has  a very  good  background,  has  been  given 
excellent  training,  and  has  quite  a reasonable  level  of  pro- 
fessionalism, but  there  has  been  no  test  of  how  It  would  perform 
under  wartime  conditions. 

• The  equipment  of  the  GSFG  Is  simple,  robust  and  "soldier  proof". 

• Chemical  warfare  training  Is  realistic  and  Is  taken  seriously  — 
which  must  presage  battlefield  use. 

Motivation  and  Living  Conditions  Within  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces 

• The  Soviet  officer  corps  is  not  properly  motivating  the  troops, 
for  whenever  a problem  arises,  the  solution  seems  to  be  to 
preach  to  the  junior  officers  about  motivation.  Senior  Soviet 
officers  can  be  extremely  arrogant;  and  the  junior  officers 
just  get  "kicked  around". 

• No  man  who  enters  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces  should  expect  an  easy 
life.  Many  of  the  hardships  are  simply  the  result  of 
Indifference. 

• There  has  been  a general  tightening  of  discipline  within  the 
Soviet  Armed  Services  and,  though  the  Soviet  soldier  is  certainly 
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better  off  than  he  was  20  years  ago,  the  Improvement  In  his 
conditions  Is  not  as  much  as  Is  sometimes  alleged. 


e There  has  been  a decline  In  the  desirability  and  prestige  of 
a military  career  In  the  Soviet  Union  because  professional  and 
material  advantages  which  were  formerly  available  primarily  in 
the  privileged  environment  of  the  military  are  now  available  at 
least  as  readily  In  the  civilian  sector. 

Soviet  Perceptions  of  Their  Manpower  Problems 

e The  Soviets  are  well  aware  of  their  massive  manpower  problems, 
but  they  are  trying  stopgap  measures  — rather  than  really 
coming  to  grips  with  the  problems.  They  face  the  Issue  of 
whether  to  try  and  paste  their  system  together  here  and  there 
or  whether  a quantum  leap  Is  necessary. 

e Soviet  definitions  of  what  constitutes  efficiency  and  effective- 
ness may  be  fundamentally  different  from  ours.  In  this  context, 
efforts  should  be  made  to  define  Soviet  perceptions  of  their 
own  efficiency  and  the  measurements  which  they  use  to  evaluate 
efficiency. 

e An  historical  approach  to  the  assessment  of  Soviet  military 
manpower  and  how  It  would  perform  In  time  of  war  would  be  very 
worthwhile.  In  this  context,  the  Soviets  have  historically 
displayed  an  Institutional  rigidity  and  a fundamental  reluctance 
to  Innovate  Institutions. 

t According  to  Professor  Erickson,  Soviet  perceptions  of  their 
own  military  shortcomings  Include: 

The  skill,  education  and  performance  of  their  officer 
corps,  especially  at  the  lower  levels; 

Morale  and  motivation; 

— The  physical  capabilities  of  the  modern  Soviet  soldier  as 
compared  with  those  of  his  father; 

— Slowness  and  incompetence  In  the  Introduction  of  advanced 
equipment  Into  their  units,  coupled  with  the  lack  of  suc- 
cess In  attaining  rapid  innovation;  and 

A certain  tremulousness,  or  nervousness,  as  well  as  a 
sense  of  misgiving,  which  cannot  be  completely  denied  or 
hidden,  with  regard  to  the  ultimate  performance  of  their 
own  troops. 

The  Civilian  Labor  Force 

• Although  the  Soviet  labor  force  does  include  a significant  number 
of  "hidden  reserves"  (l.e. , a full  50*  of  their  production  workers 
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are  what  we  call  auxiliary  workers),  Soviet  efforts  to  tap 
these  reserves  for  other  employment  face  severe  obstacles, 
such  as  the  modernization  of  their  Industrial  plant  processes 
and  procedures  — which  would  require  large  and  expensive  pur- 
chases of  mechanization  technology  and  facilities  from  the 
West  and  are  beyond  the  capital  means  of  the  Soviets  to  afford. 

e The  Soviet  civilian  manpower  situation  Is  further  aggravated  by 
Internal  labor  migration  patterns,  which  are  not  highly  favor- 
able for  the  economic  development  of  the  country.  People  are 
leaving  the  areas  which  the  Soviet  Government  has  been  attempting, 
at  great  expense,  to  populate  and  develop  (e.g. , Siberia  and  the 
Far  East),  but  they  are  not  migrating  towards  Industry,  for  there 
Is  little  Industry  In  the  South.  This  development  has  economic 
significance  and  strategic  Implications  as  well. 

e The  Soviet  manager  has  a continuing  problem  In  terms  of  labor 

rationalization  which  Involves  such  factors  as  output  maximization, 
minimum  costs,  and  more  bonuses  for  workers  who  produce  — all  of 
which  encourage  "featherbedding"  or  maintaining  surplus  labor  on 
hand  In  order  to  accommodate  unanticipated  changes  In  production 
demands  and  political  or  seasonal  vicissitudes.  The  Soviets  could 
change  the  rules  that  relate  to  "featherbedding",  but  that  would 
Involve  political  costs  to  the  Party  which  It  does  not  wish  to  In- 
cur. However,  by  the  1980s,  the  underlying  economic  costs  due  to 
these  pressures  may  be  substantial  enough  to  force  the  Soviets  to 
change  their  rules.  This  Is  an  area  that  we  should  study. 

The  General  Quality  and  Implications  of  Soviet  Education 


e The  rapid  expansion  of  the  Soviet  general  educational  system  poses 
the  serious  danger  of  a glut  of  people  who  expect  to  hold  jobs 
appropriate  for  a B.A.  or  M.A. 

e Perhaps  half  of  the  Soviet  engineers  are  trained  In  correspondence 
and  evening  schools  — which  certainly  says  something  about  the 
quality  of  Soviet  engineers. 

e Specialties  In  terms  of  the  Soviet  educational  system  are  much 
narrower  than  those  In  the  U.S.,  especially  In  engineering. 

# At  the  present  time,  two- thirds  of  the  male  college-educated  cohort 
are  Party  members  — the  same  situation  Is  true  In  the  Soviet  Armed 
forces,  which  raises  such  difficult  questions  as: 

— Will  the  Soviets  enlarge  the  Party,  but  maintain  the  same 
proportion  of  male,  college-educated  members,  or  will  they 
Intentionally  thin  It  out? 

Will  they  keep  the  Party  small  and  permit  It  to  become  rela- 
tively more  Isolated  with  respect  to  this  vital  element  of 
Soviet  society? 
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Which  way  will  the  military  go  as  this  situation  develops, 
particularly  the  officer  corps? 


Will  the  Soviets  try  to  maintain  or  Increase  the  number 
of  Party  members  In  the  military? 

If  so,  would  not  the  military  become  relatively  the  most 
Party-based  element  of  the  Soviet  elite? 

• In  response  to  such  questions,  Ms.  Scott  stated  that  In  view  of 
recent  trends.  It  would  appear  that  the  Soviet  military  will  have 
a smaller  voice  In  the  Party.  Professor  Erickson,  on  the  other 
hand,  felt  that  the  real  battle  will  involve  the  degree  to  which 
the  military's  managerial  ambitions  are  satisfied  In  the  coming 
regime.  In  other  words,  will  the  military  be  advanced  as  a pro- 
fessional body  for  certain  Institutional  reasons  and,  obviously, 
for  political  reasons?  A lot  will  depend  upon  the  manner  In 
which  Soviet  leadership  either  accommodates  or  turns  aside  the 
military.  In  Professor  Erickson's  opinion,  the  battle  to  which 
he  alluded  will  transcend  the  classic  Soviet  Army  vs  Party  lines. 

The  "Iceberg"  Technique 

e In  discussing  the  "Iceberg"  technique  for  estimating  Soviet 
defense  manpower.  It  was  observed  that  the  mere  fact  that  an 
organizational  structure  exists  on  paper  and  that  the  top 
command  positions  are  filled  is  no  guarantee  that  positions 
below  the  "tip  of  the  iceberg"  are  indeed  occupied.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  In  a situation  involving  manpower  shortages, 
the  Soviets  will  be  tempted  to  partially  staff  military 
organizations,  rather  than  to  dismantle  them  — thereby 
creating  an  organizational  shell  which  is  difficult  to  assess 
In  terms  of  manpower. 

• On  the  other  hand.  It  was  argued  that  a vast  number  of  people 
are  processed  annually  by  the  Soviet  comnlssarlats  and  that 
the  variety  of  functions  Involved  certainly  requires  a signifi- 
cant amount  of  manpower  — even  though  It  may  not  be  possible 
to  Identify  all  of  those  Individuals  who  are  performing  these 
functions. 

• Filling  an  organizational  position  with  "a  body"  does  not  mean 
that  "the  body"  Is  necessarily  qualified  to  fill  the  position  — 
and  there  are  Indications  that  this  may  occur  In  Soviet  para- 
military organizations,  such  as  OOSAAF.  So,  large  Soviet 
bureaucracies  must  be  studied  very  carefully  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  actually  do  anything  and  how  effectively  they 
function  — particularly  In  view  of  the  possibility  that  some 
of  the  top  levels  may  afford  comfortable  positions  for  military 
pensioners. 
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• If  the  Groups  of  Soviet  Forces/Germany  (GSFG)  Is  a very  good 
any,  then  the  armored  tactics  which  are  being  adopted  by  both 
the  U.S.  and  West  German  Armies  might  be  Invalid.  If  the  GSFG 
does  have  organizational  and  control  problems,  then  these 
tactics  appear  to  be  valid. 

e If  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Soviet  military  are  faced  with  a 
crisis  which  their  present  system  will  find  to  be  Insoluble 
and  If  th*y  wish  to  Keep  their  basic  system,  what  can  they  do 
to  resolve  this  predicament  and.  If  they  decide  to  go  something 
drastic  to  solve  their  problems,  would  their  course  of  action 
be  likely  to  affect  the  United  States? 

e If  the  U.S.  Navy  wishes  to  assess  the  operational  readiness 
and  effectiveness  of  the  Soviet  Nayy  (as  opposed  to  the 
weapons  characteristics  and  order  of  battle  of  the  Soviet 
Navy),  It  will  be  necessary  to  learn  more  about  the  people 
who  man  the  ships,  who  shoot  the  weapons,  and  who  make  the 
plans  for  their  naval  operations.  In  this  context,  we  are 
just  now  beginning  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  people  In  the  Soviet  Navy,  that  these  people  have 
a national  character,  that  they  receive  certain  types  of 
training,  and  that  this  national  character  and  training  bear 
Implications  for  the  readiness  and  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Soviet  Navy.  Obviously,  this  observation  applies  to  the  other 
Services  as  well. 

e If  a major  Soviet  shortcoming  Is  a fundamental,  historical 
reluctance  to  Innovate  Institutions,  then  this  characteristic 
may  provide  a key  to  the  better  understanding  of  both  the 
military  and  civilian  manpower  sectors.  In  this  context,  we 
must  invest  as  much  time,  effort,  and  perceptiveness  to  the 
study  of  the  characteristics  of  Soviet  military  manpower  as 
we  have  devoted  to  analyzing  the  numbers  of  this  manpower  to 
dote. 


. . A, 


Ing  In  mind  the  exploratory  nature  of  this  brief  seminar.  It 
heless  apparent  that  the  seminar  was  generally  successful  In 


was  nonetheless  apparent  that  the  seminar  was  generally  successful  In 
achieving  Its  overall  objectives  of  highlighting  some  of  the  major  problems 
Involved  In  assessing  Soviet  defense  manpower  and  discussing  a number  of 
the  Issues  and  possible  research  topics  associated  with  these  problems. 
Although  there  was  no  attmapt  to  attain  a consensus  with  regard  to  any 
of  the  problems  and  Issues  discussed.  It  did  appear  that  there  was  a 
general  consensus  that,  although  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces  do  constitute  a 
formidable  threat,  the  Soviets  are  not  without  soma  serious  manpower  problems 
which  warrant  continuing  study  In  order  to  better  assess  the  Implications  for 
the  United  States.  Some  of  these  major  problems  were  Identified  as  follows: 


The  decrease  In  the  pool  of  available  manpower  during  the  1980s; 
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• The  Increase  In  ethnic  minorities  — the  Central  Aslans,  In 
particular; 

e The  pervasiveness  of  "featherbedding"; 

■*.* 

e The  Implications  of  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  educational 
system; 

e The  overall  quality  (skill,  education,  and  performance)  of 
the  Soviet  officer  corps  — the  lower  ranks.  In  particular; 

e The  underlying  morale,  motivation,  and  ultimate  performance 
of  the  Soviet  troops  themselves;  and 

e The  fundamental  reluctance  of  the  Soviets  to  Innovate  In* 
stl tut Ions. 

The  panel  presentations  and  general  discussion  also  raised  a number 
of  questions  which  appear  to  warrant  further  Investigation  and  discussion; 
for  example: 

e Have  the  Soviets  determined  that  their  premilitary  training 
program  "doesn't  really  provide  any  training  at  all",  so  that 
each  conscript  now  receives  six  months  of  training  before 
assignment  to  an  operational  unit? 

9 Is  the  Soviet  program  for  reserve  forces  really  so  "colossally 
Incompetent  and  gigantically  expensive"  In  terms  of  the  Soviets' 
ultimate  readiness  for  war? 

e Is  It  possible  that  "having  a half  million  men  less  In  uniform 
during  the  1980s  would  not  terribly  alarm  the  Soviets"? 

e Do  "the  best  and  most  perceptive  questions  with  regard  to  the 
effectiveness  of  Soviet  military  training"  really  come  from 
the  main  political  administration? 

Furthermore,  In  the  case  of  some  of  the  Issues  discussed,  there  was 
a divergence  of  opinion;  for  example,  the  ultimate  validity  of  the  "Iceberg" 
technique  In  assessing  the  numbers  and  structure  of  manpower  In  the  Soviet 
Armed  Forces  and  the  future  role  of  the  Soviet  military  In  the  Party. 

Finally,  there  were  a number  of  areas  suggested  In  terms  of  new  or 
expanded  research  on  the  subject  of  Soviet  defense  manpower.  Some  of  these 
may  be  briefly  Identified  as  follows: 

e The  development  of  a compendium  of  Soviet  defense  manpower 
and  manpower-related  terms,  to  Include  their  meanings  and 
usage,  with  particular  reference  to  technical  training 
terminology; 
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• An  expansion  of  the  studies  of  the  Soviet  Institutional 
framework  In  order  to  permit  the  proper  ordering  of  micro 
studies  of  Soviet  military  manpower; 

e An  Increase  In  the  utilization  of  Russian  open  source 
materials  for  manpower  research  purposes; 

e An  assessment  of  the  implications  of  "featherbedding", 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  utilization  of  Soviet 
military  manpower  In  non-military  or  paramilitary  activities; 

e Additional  research  on  the  following  aspects  of  Soviet 
officer  and  enlisted  manpower  and  the  Implications  with 
respect  to  operational  readiness  and  effectiveness: 

National  and  geographic  characteristics. 

Demographic  trends, 

— Quality  (skill,  education,  training,  and  performance). 
Morale  and  motivation. 

Innovative  capabilities,  and 
Language/ethnic  barriers; 

• An  expansion  of  the  research  on  the  costs  and  effectiveness 
of  Soviet  reserve  manpower;  and 

e An  analysis  of  the  Implications  of  the  increased  utilization  of 
women  In  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces. 

In  conclusion.  It  Is  strongly  recommended  that  the  foregoing  problems, 
questions,  and  suggested  areas  of  research  be  given  due  consideration  In 
the  definition  and  conduct  of  ongoing  and  future  assessments  of  U.S.  vs 
U.S.S.R.  defense  manpower. 
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SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE 
QUALITY  OF  SOVIET  MILITARY  MANPOWER 

by 

Professor  John  Erickson 

INTRODUCTION 

At  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  I operate  a non-existent  Institute 
with  a non-existent  staff  — it's  really  a phantom  organization.  I work 
on  my  own,  and  I have  no  connections  with  anyone.  I do  not  work  with 


any  military  personnel  of  NATO  or,  of  course,  the  Eastern  European 
countries.  My  correspondence  just  "sort  of  comes"  to  me.  The  relevance 
of  what  I am  saying  here  Is  that  the  research  which  I do  In  Edinburgh 
does  not  Involve  the  preparation  of  a series  of  social  science  papers 
on  military  manpower.  I don't  understand  strategy  and  I never  will. 

As  a consequence,  I find  deterrence  to  be  a somewhat  baffling  concept. 
However,  the  much  more  mundane  problem  of  military  manpower  Is  a subject 
to  my  liking.  The  Irony  of  It  Is  that.  In  discussing  this  particular 
subject,  you  may  engender  bigger  arguments  over  manpower  than  over  missiles. 
In  the  rubric  which  I have  formulated  for  myself  in  terms  of  Soviet 
studies,  the  following  general  principles  do  hold  true: 

• Never  ask  a question  of  a Soviet  organization  that  you  cannot 
ask  of  your  own.  To  do  so  Is  to  make  comparisons  which  are  not 
valid.  It  Is  very  Important  to  not  expect  to  obtain  answers 
from  their  organizations  which  you  can't  get  from  your  own;  and 

• Always  do  what  the  Russians  are  doing.  Don't  Invent  the  cir- 
cumstances or  redraw  the  forces. 

In  my  opinion,  these  principles  give  my  work  a certain  Integrity. 


Now,  I will  address  myself  to  three  types  of  problems  which  relate 
to  Soviet  military  manpower.  The  first  problem  Is  one  of  language  and 


terminology  and  the  broad  Issue  of  concepts.  In  my  discussions  with 
Soviet  commanders  and  my  counterparts  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe,  I have  found  that  we  have  great  difficulty  In  talking  about 
the  subject,  not  because  of  secrecy,  but  for  simple  conceptual  reasons. 
For  example,  take  the  question:  "What  Is  a better  trained  man?"  That 
In  Itself  begs  almost  every  other  question. 

The  second  problem  Involves  the  particular  techniques  that  are 
utilized.  As  social  scientists  and  economists,  you  are  all  aware  of 
this  problem  for  It  poses  great  difficulties  In  talking  even  to  special- 
ists about  specific  research,  such  as  that  pertaining  to  simulators  and 
the  efficacy  of  simulator  training. 

The  third  problem  Includes  some  of  the  real  problems  which  face 
both  the  Soviets  and  ourselves.  For  example,  the  problem  of  getting  the 
right  officer  candidate  In  the  right  officer  school  Is  very  prominent  In 
the  Soviet  military  education  and  recruitment  procedures.  On  a number 
of  occasions,  the  suggestion  has  been  made  to  some  Soviet  officers  that 
the  job  of  selecting  candidates  for  branch  schools  could  be  facilitated 
If,  In  addition  to  educational  qualifications  and  so  on,  certain  psycho- 
logical profiles  were  added  to  the  candidate's  dossier.  Psychological 
profiling,  however.  Is  an  extremely  crude,  messy,  and  difficult  job. 
Therefore,  one  must  determine  whether  what  the  Soviets  mean  by  psycho- 
logical profiling  Is  what  we  mean  by  psychological  profiling  and.  Indeed, 
how  well  the  process  works  — given  the  difficulties  Involved.  As  a 
consequence,  I question  the  degree  to  which  their  technical  research,  as 
I understand  It  In  academic  terms.  Is  keeping  pace  with  the  demands  of 
their  growing  economy. 

THE  PROBLEMS  OF  TERMINOLOGY 

The  language  of  social  science  Is,  Indeed,  difficult.  Only  slowly 
have  we  observed  the  growing  awareness  and  the  development,  both  within 
the  Soviet  military  and  the  associated  Soviet  research,  of  a more 
sophisticated  language  and  easier  terminology  In  discussing  existing 
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manpower  problems.  Ten  years  ago,  ft  was  practically  Impossible  to 
discuss  manpower  problems  with  the  Soviets  because  they  didn't  know 
anythfng  about  It  and  the  terminology  was  lacking.  There  was  just 
nobody  with  whom  one  could  talk  technically  about  the  subject,  and  It 
was  extremely  difficult.  More  recently,  there  have  emerged  groups  of 
people  within  their  organizations  who  are  more  skilled  In  handling 
some  of  their  particular  manpower  problems. 

Recognizing  the  Importance  of  language  or  terminology,  I believe 
that  It  would  be  very  useful  just  to  develop  a glossary  of  Soviet  man- 
power and  training  terms. 

Let  me  give  you  a more  practical  example.  I once  did  a stuty  on 
certain  qualitative  aspects  of  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces,  and  some 
Soviet  officers  asked  to  see  and  discuss  this  study  with  me,  and  we 
did  have  a very  lively  discussion.  At  the  beginning  of  the  discussion, 
however,  they  said:  "He  find  It  difficult  to  talk  about  this  because 
you  don't  understand  the  social  problems  of  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces." 

But,  i actually  do,  so  I stated  that  this  was  not  the  case.  I gave  some 
examples,  and  then  we  got  Into  the  real  mechanics  of  the  problem  — talking 
about  what  was  Involved  In  the  Yugoslavian  reforms.  Our  discussion  In- 
volved a mixture  of  military  arrogance,  a genuine  sense  of  achievement 
with  regard  to  what  I thought  was  a very  Interesting  Innovation,  and  lots 
of  really  rather  "awful  mugging"  about  the  Implications  of  this  subject. 
Again,  the  social  language  was  difficult.  Additional  Illustrations  of 
the  great  sophistication  which  Is  developing  can  be  found  In  the  Polish 
work  and  In  some  of  the  Hungarian  work  which  has  been  done  on  this  sub- 
ject. In  these  works,  one  acquires  a slightly  different  Insight  Into 
the  social  research  techniques  which  are  being  applied  and.  Indeed, 
solicited  by  the  military  Itself.  However,  let  me  add  very  quickly 
that  some  of  the  Polish  studies  of  the  Polish  Officer  Corps  are  classics 
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m their  Own  right,  but  this  is  only  because  the  Polish  are  very  gowu 

sociologists  and  good  people.  Therefore,  when  one  talks  about  training, 
the  better  trained  man,  recruitment,  enlistment,  and  all  of  the  related 
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amnpamr  subjects,  this  language  must  bt  translated  Into  Russian  or 
Polish.  He  aust  be  quite  sure  that  the  contexts  are  correct  and  that 
we  really  know  what  we  are  talking  about.  Otherwise,  even  the  most 
rudlaantary  coaparlsons  ere  very  difficult. 

Hence,  I would  plead,  first  of  all,  for  a proper  glossary.  I don't 
aean  lists  of  concepts;  rather,  a simple  glossary  of  terms.  For  example, 
when  the  word  "simulation"  Is  used  with  reference  to  training,  let  us 
aake  sure  that  we  really  understand  that  this  Is  genuine  simulation, 
for  there  are  many  varieties  of  simulators  used  by  the  Soviet  Armed 
Forces  that  are  simply  not  simulators  at  all;  they  are  just  substitutes 
for  equipment.  They  have  a grand  name,  but  they  are  not  grand,  and  they 
are  not  simulators  In  any  sense.  Indeed,  In  the  way  they  are  constructed, 
they  can  be  counter-productive  and  can  lower  the  quality  of  training. 

So,  this  Is  my  first  point. 

THREE  TYPES  OF  MILITARY  MANPOWER  PROBLEMS 

The  second  problem  tdilch  I will  address  really  consists  of  three 
different  groups  of  Issues.  It  Is  possible  to  generally  classify 
the  military  manpower  problems  which  confront  the  Soviets  Into  the 
following  categories: 


First  of  all,  the  Soviets  are  not  generally  preoccupied  with 
the  social  aspects  of  military  manpower  as  a whole.  However,  a con- 
siderable body  of  general  military  manpower  problems  have  been  developing 
and  are  easy  to  grasp;  for  example,  the  nature  of  the  manpower  entering 
the  Armed  Forces,  the  problems  pertaining  to  costs  and  efficiency,  the 
nature  of  military  stamina,  and  so  forth.  These  problems  Include  a 
broad  spectrum  of  subjects  which  are  very  easy  to  discuss  with  them  and 
which  do  not  Involve  any  great  difficulties.  These  problems  can  be 
expressed  In  a number  of  ways  ranging  from  their  Investigations  and 
discussions  of  the  way  In  which  the  military  profession,  for  example.  Is 
projected  as  a career  In  the  Soviet  Union.  This  simply  Involves  the  rather 
more  detailed  question  of  handling  all  of  the  military  manpower  which 
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the  Soviets  ceanend,  Its  utility,  end  so  on.  It  Is  the  one  comparison 
which  Is  the  most  readily  made  and  Iri  which  the  Soviets  are  coapelled 
to  be  quite  frank. 


The  Soviet  Officer  Corps 

The  foregoing  group  of  general  problems  Is  clearly  linked 
with  the  second  group  of  problems  which  are  much  narrower,  much  more 
difficult  to  assess,  and  which,  to  my  mind  (and  this  Is  common  In  both 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union),  belong  In  the  category  of  tactical, 
technical,  and  professional  problems.  The  common  link  among  these  problems 
(and  this  Is  extremely  difficult  to  understand,  but  Is  clearly  one  of 
their  prime  concerns)  Is  to  Improve  the  quality  of  the  Soviet  officer  or, 
as  they  put  it,  to  turn  out  a cultured  officer  — an  officer  with  culture. 
The  word  culture  causes  a great  deal  of  trouble,  for  culture  clearly  does 
not  mean  being  cultured  in  the  sense  of  simply  manicuring  one's  nails. 

It  Is  the  concept  of  the  officer  himself  — of  his  performance,  potential, 
and  capability;  of  his  utility  within  the  system;  and  of  his  social  utility 
as  well,  which  Is  really  very  complex  Indeed.  Again,  to  return  to  my 
recommendation  with  regard  to  a glossary.  Me  need  to  define  precisely 
what  they  mean  by  a cultured  officer.  For  example,  the  cultured  officer: 

e Reflects  the  strange  combination  of  an  Individual  with  a 
good,  broad  social  background  and  considerable  level  of 
sophistication  which,  by  the  way.  Is  a contradiction  In 
Soviet  society  In  view  of  the  Soviets'  highly  specialized 
education  and  lack  of  broad  sophistication; 

e Is  an  Individual  with  particular  professional  and  technical 
skills;  and 

e Has  a sense  of  style  and  Instinct  which  they  feel  Is  very 
Important,  for  the  style  of  a commander,  the  flair,  and 
the  kind  of  Instinct  for  this  sort  of  thing  Is  something 
which  they  really  want.  This  sense  of  style  Is  something 
which  their  educational  clinics  cannot  provide  and  which 
Is  best  expressed,  not  by  the  Soviet  officer  of  the  1970s, 
but  by  the  Imperial  Russian  officer  of  the  1850s  or  the 
1890s.  It's  an  Instinctive  quality  which  Is  very  much  at 
odds  with  the  norms  and  regulations  of  modem  day  Soviet 
society  and  thus  presents  an  acute,  long-term,  practically 
Ineradicable  dilemma. 


Than,  we  have  the  problem  of  the  professional  training  and 
actual  performance  of  the  Soviet  officer.  Here,  obvious  changes  have 
been  made,  and  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  a certain  amount  of  pro- 
gress has  been  made  In  terms  of  Soviet  social  Investigation  of  the 
composition  of  their  officer  corps;  for  example,  the  Soviet  Interest 
In  the  role  of  the  officers'  wives.  In  the  officers'  performance,  and 
In  the  officers'  work  load.  But,  while  they  are  aware  of  these  major 
<'  problems,  I don't  see  very  many  signs  of  much  external,  objective 

research  on  them  from  their  point  of  view  at  least.  They  are  well 
aware  of  the  stress  under  which  a Soviet  junior  officer  labors,  the 
maaerous  problems  in  his  career,  and  the  threat  to  his  family  structure. 
Yet,  there  seems  to  be  a marked  reluctance  to  deal  with  these  problems 
% In  other  than  the  most  general  terms. 

The  education  pattern  of  Soviet  officers  Is  very  well  esta- 
blished and  now  is  simply  more  of  the  same  — more  education.  They 
are  going  to  educate  their  young  officers  until  It  "comes  out  of  their 
ears"  In  the  general  hope  that  this  Is  the  best  course  of  action.  How- 
ever, let  me  give  you  an  example  of  this  concept  of  education  In  terms 
of  the  new  Soviet  program  for  Inculcating  a knowledge  of  alternate  com- 
mand and  control  systems  In  new  officers.  This  Is  a purely  subjective 
remark,  but  I really  don't  believe  that  they  expect  every  officer  to 
know  the  Intricacies  of  every  alternate  control  system.  However,  what  they 
want  the  officer  to  do  Is  to  understand  the  basic  terminology  of  control 
systems  In  general  terms  so  that  he  can  utilize  this  technology,  when 
required,  to  Increase  his  tactical  dexterity.  In  other  words,  the  young 
Soviet  officer  should  not  think  that  his  options  are  limited,  but  that 
his  tactical  horizon  has  been  widened  and  that.  In  fact,  there  are  cer- 
tain tactical  situations  wherein  his  tactical  effectiveness  can  be 
Improved  by  applying  these  particular  techniques.  This,  I think.  Is 
being  made  very  clear  as  an  established  objective  In  those  Interminable 
and  murky  discussions  of  what  they  describe  as  "scientific  foresight"  or 
"scientific  forecasting"  — which  Is  neither  foresight  nor  forecasting, 
but  Is  mostly  hindsight. 
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The  officer  corps  Is  a problem  for  the  Soviets  at  many  levels, 
and  the  problems  tend  to  Increase  due  to  social  and  educational  compli- 
cations. In  all  of  this,  however,  I am  quite  certain  that  by  using  some 
Soviet  standards  and  some  common  sense,  one  can  track  levels  of  effective- 
ness, performance,  and  Input,  and  I think  that  much  more  Soviet  literature 
will  be  available  on  these  subjects. 


Military  Performance  and  Utilization 

The  third  group  of  problems  Is  the  most  difficult  one  of  all 
and  Is  especially  difficult  In  terms  of  trying  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  standard  Russian  term,  objectiveness.  Whether  objectiveness  means 
efficiency,  effectiveness,  or  efficacy,  I do  not  know.  I have  never 
found  a Soviet  officer  who  could  tell  me  just  what  It  does  mean.  But, 

It  Is  applied  to  practically  everything,  and  I return  once  again  to  my 
point  with  regard  to  the  murkiness  and  lack  of  precision  In  this  kind  of 
language.  It  Is  certainly  true  that  Soviet  development  of  their  training 
technology  has  been  considerable.  Some  of  the  work  Is  quite  advanced, 
but  much  of  It  Is  really  rather  primitive.  Moreover,  much  of  their  In- 
vestigative work  on  the  efficiency  of  their  own  units  Is  really  very  much 
open  to  question  which  creates  a most  difficult  problem  In  using  Soviet 
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materials  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  how  effective  they  think  their 
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system  Is.  It  Is  just  very  difficult  when  one  keeps  telling  them  that 
you  cannot  ask  a battalion  commander  to  be  a trained  social  psychologist. 

The  Soviet  mllltary/polltlcal  administration  and  the  officer  corps  have 
educated  or  developed  a number  of  their  own  military  Investigators  who 
are  not  too  bad,  but  they  fall  far  short  In  terms  of  the  kind  of  qualifi- 
cations that  they  are  going  to  need  within  their  own  system.  Of  course, 
this  Is  where  the  argument  spills  over  not  just  Into  training,  but  also 
Into  that  other  awkward  dimension  known  as  the  mllltary/polltlcal  ad- 
•"ini  strati  or. 

The  technologies  and  techniques  of  training  are  endless  subjects 
In  their  own  right  which  I don’t  wish  to  go  Into  at  this  time.  However, 

I do  think  that  we  have  adequate  evidence,  both  direct  and  Indirect,  to 
begin  to  make  some  sensible  suggestions  and  Investigations  with  regard 
to  how  the  Soviets  use  their  military  manpower;  that  Is  to  say: 
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• How  wasteful  they  are; 

e How  effective  they  are;  and 

e What  It  Is  that  they  are  trying  to  Improve? 

One  can  address  these  questions  particularly  well  In  terms  of  micro- 
units and  microtactics.  The  prime  concern  of  the  Soviets  at  the 
moment,  as  you  know.  Is  not  with  the  general  operation  of  the  system, 
but  It  Is  clearly  with  their  grievous  misgivings  with  regard  to  the 
performance,  attitudes,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  sub-units.  It 
Is  the  sub-unit  that  really  really  worries  them,  and  It  Is  In  the 
sub-unit  that  all  these  problems  of  performance  and  utilization  come 
together.  A great  deal  of  spurious  rubbish  Is  developed  by  the  Soviets 
to  "paper  over  the  cracks,"  and  a great  deal  of  verbage  Is  expended  on 
concealing  what  Is  clearly  wrong  at  the  sub-unit  level.  You  only  have 
to  talk  to  a Soviet  captain  or  a senior  lieutenant  to  find  out  that 
this  chap  has  problems,  and  real  problems.  In  a military  system  which, 
though  It  aids  him  substantially  In  many  respects,  seems  to  work  against 
his  Interests  In  a curious  way  (of  which  many  of  them  are  very  well  aware) 
and  to  place  demands  upon  him  which  are  frankly  quite  staggering.  To 
develop  an  understanding  of  these  problems  and  their  ramifications  at 
the  sub-unit  level  Is  really  not  difficult  to  do.  It  has  probably  been 
done  by  hordes  of  Intelligence  agents.  However,  as  you  well  know.  It 
has  not  been  done  In  the  open  academic  community  at  large.  In  fact, 
very  little  research  has  been  done  on  this  subject  In  a systematic, 
reputable,  and  academic  sense.  Clearly,  that's  where  one  could  use  a 
social  psychologist,  some  statisticians,  and  other  specialists  to  con- 
duct  certain  Internal  tests  with  regard  to  the  Soviet  system.  As  I say, 
we  do  have  a cross-check  because,  by  visiting  Warsaw  and  Budapest,  It 
Is  possible  to  talk  to  men  who  are  as  sophisticated  as  we  are  In  this 
area.  We  can  really  use  the  same  language  In  discussing  the  problem, 
and  we  can  also  use  It  as  a yardstick  for  the  Soviets  as  well.  So,  we 
can  compare  the  problems  and,  utilizing  the  same  language,  make  fairly 
deep  Investigations  of  the  patterns  of  the  officer  corps,  the  sub-units, 
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and,  above  all,  what  happens  when  several  disciplines  come  together 
In  Soviet  and  non-Soviet  Warsaw  Piet  Forces  ~ for  example,  when  the 
trainers,  the  designers  of  training  equipment,  the  field  Anmanders, 
the  military  management,  and  Indeed  many  others  (to  Include  the 
medical  personnel)  all  come  together.  The  study  of  stress  on  the 
battlefield  and  some  of  the  physiological  studies  which  have  been  done 
are  really  very  good.  When  the  people  who  do  these  studies  get  together, 
you  can  learn  something  quite  interesting. 

SUMMATION 

Now,  I would  like  to  sum  up  very  quickly  what  I would  like  to  see 
accomplished.  First  of  all,  let  us  avoid  foolish  and  endless  disputation 
with  regard  to  concepts  which,  I understand,  are  difficult.  Instead,  we 
need  to  understand  the  language  of  Soviet  military  manpower  practices  and. 
In  particular,  the  terminology  of  social  and  technical  usage,  the  degree 
to  which  their  terminology  Is  technical,  and  to  what  degree  much  of  It 
Is  just  unlearned  verbage.  A glossary  of  that  kind  would  be  quite  useful 
to  us  and,  by  the  way,  useful  to  them.  It  would  do  a lot  of  good,  for 
It's  astonishing  how  Involved  the  language  Is  that  one  has  to  use  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Russian  language  lends  Itself  very  easily  to  a kind 
of  easy  bombast,  and  there  Is  a sort  of  Russian  Hegelianism  which  seems 
to  encourage  this  involved  verbage.  Once  you  get  into  this  area,  you're 
forced  to  follow  the  train  of  discussion  and  problems,  like  a musical 
score,  and  they  are  constantly  switching  keys  and  you  constantly  have 
to  de-code  them.  In  this  context,  you  must  repeatedly  ask  yourself: 

e Are  they  using  the  term  In  a social  sense? 
e Is  It  a technlcal/mllltary  term? 

• Has  he  read  It  In  literature? 

e Is  he  an  Idiot  or  Is  he  accomplished? 

The  latter  Is  a difficult  problem  to  assess;  l.e.,  the  level  of  competence 
of  the  Individual  to  whom  you  are  speaking.  Therefore,  It's  a "puzzle 


within  a puzzle"  that  can  best  be  solved  by  a "direct  assault." 

Of  the  three  problem  areas  which  I've  mentioned,  the  first  one 
pertaining  to  general  military  manpower,  which  Is  common  ground,  seems 
to  me  to  present  the  least  number  of  problems.  With  respect  to  the 
second  problem  area  on  the  tactical,  technical,  and  professional 
qualities  of  Soviet  officers,  we  do  have  fairly  good  Insight  Into  the 
East  European  countries  so  as  to  be  able  to  conduct  a running  check  on 
the  Soviet  system  and  vice  versa.  There  Is  an  abundance  of  literature 
available  and,  furthermore,  I have  had  long  conversations  with  many 
knowledgeable  Eastern  European  personnel  In  this  subject  area.  Generally 
speaking,  one  has  less  difficulty  In  making  contact  with  the  proper 
people  who,  by  the  way,  also  expect  an  Insight  from  us  as  social 
scientists  — which  appears  to  be  perfectly  fair.  The  real  difficulties 
there  are  those  associated  with  the  research. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  the  utilization  of  manpower,  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  system,  and  what  the  system  Is  supposed  to  deliver,  the 
problems  are  extremely  difficult.  Here,  one  becomes  Involved  with 
training  techniques,  patterns,  and  so  on,  which  the  Soviet  amend  has 
by  no  means  elucidated  to  Itself  and  which  Involve  many  strange  muddles, 
contradictions,  partial  successes,  and  considerable  self-deception  which, 
I suppose.  Is  only  natural  In  any  bureaucratic  organization.  However, 

It  really  goes  a little  far  — to  the  extent  that  you  can  even  force 
them  to  laugh  ruefully  at  themselves  over  what  Is  a gross  exaggeration. 
Little  exaggerations,  yes,  but  gross  ones  are  disgusting.  However,  I 
think  that  they  are  aware  of  the  dangers  therein. 

In  short,  those  are  some  of  the  propositions  that  I would  like  to 
advance.  Although  I didn't  go  Into  detail,  I hope  that  I have  not 
skirted  over  the  subject  by  means  of  generalizations.  I have  tried  to 
avoid  the  trap  of  using  a general  discussion  about  conflict,  which  I 
think  Is  a waste  of  time.  What  I should  like  to  suggest  In  particular 
Is  that,  for  Investigative  purposes,  you  can  begin  with  some  small  tasks 
which.  In  fact,  might  lead  to  good  results,  both  In  the  short-tjrm  and 
on  a long-term  basis. 


AN  OVERVIEW  OF  MANPOWER  IN  THE 
SOVIET  MILITARY- INDUSTRIAL  COMPLEX 


By  Mr.  Janes  T.  Reitz 


INTRODUCTION 


In  this  overview,  I hope  to  provide  you  with  a brief  Insight  into 
a series  of  selected  Soviet  governmental  activities  which  have  con- 
tributed In  the  past,  and  seem  likely  to  contribute  In  the  future,  to 
the  overall  Soviet  military  posture.  In  addition  to  a general  discussion 
of  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Oefense  (MoD),  I will  describe  several,  but 
not  all  of  the  agencies  of  the  Soviet  command  economy  within  which  the 
MoO  operates  and  upon  which  It  can  draw  (and  frequently  has  drawn) 
Immediate,  organized,  and  at  least  partially  quantifiable  support  In 
a manner  quite  alien  to  that  of  the  armed  forces  of  a Western  democracy. 

A portion  of  what  I have  to  say  will  undoubtedly  be  "old  hat"  to  some 
of  you,  but  I doubt  that  all  of  It  will  be  "old  hat"  to  most  of  you. 


THE  SOVIET  GOVERNMENT 


The  broad  spectrum  of  Soviet  governmental  activities  Is  reflected 
In  Figure  D-1,  which  Indicates  that  Soviet  governmental  functions  are 
divided  among  a complex  of  more  than  100  agencies  and  that  many  of  the 
chiefs  of  these  agencies  are  members  of  the  Council  of  Ministers. 
Approximately  twelve  of  the  most  Important  chiefs  sit  on  the  Praesidlum 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  to  Include: 


a rhalnmn  /AN  Ifac«#n4n\ 


A First  Deputy  Chairman,  and 

Ten  Deputy  Chairmen,  one  of  whom  also  chairs  a military 
Industry  commission. 


USSR  COUNCIL  OF  MINISTERS 


The  Council  Is  the  governmental  organ  and  day-to-day  executive  agent 
for  the  real  ruling  body  of  the  Soviet  Union  — the  15-man  (now  14-man) 
Political  Bureau  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party, 
which  has  been  the  sole  legal  political  party  In  that  country  for  nearly 
60  years.  Some  Politburo  members  (notably  Premier  Kosygin,  Defense 
Minister  Ustinov,  and  KGB  Chief  Andropov)  hold  top  ranks  in  both  the 
Party  and  the  Government.  Other  Politburo  members  (notably  Secretary 
Brezhnev  and  Party  Ideologue  Suslov)  have  no  announced  government 
positions  — preferring,  as  they  do,  to  operate  behind  the  governmental 
scene.  Brezhnev,  who  was  recently  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Marshal  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  Is  also  the  head  of  the  Defense  Committee  and,  thus, 
of  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces J Among  his  predecessors,  Stalin  and  Khrushchev 
also  held  these  two  posts.  Many  top  Party  members  also  hold  positions  in 
the  upper  ranks  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  so  that  they,  as  makers  of 
Party  policy,  can  oversee  the  execution  of  their  own  policies  by  the 
Government. 


All-Union  Ministries  have  no  counterpart  In  the  15  Individual 
republics,  but  Union  Republic  Ministries  do  have  counterparts  In  some 
or  ^11  of  the  republics.  The  Republic  Ministries  are  found  only  In 
Individual  constituent  republics.  The  multitude  of  activities  performed 
by  these  ministries  Is  reflected  In  Figure  D-2. 


The  elements  of  the  Soviet  Government  which  I Intend  to  discuss,  ar.d 
which  are  Identified  In  Figure  D-2,  are  as  follows: 


The  MoD, 

The  Committee  of  State  Security  (KGB), 
The  Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs  (MVD) 
The  civil  air  fleet. 

The  maritime  and  river  fleets. 

The  railway  and  highway  systems. 

The  oil  pipeline  system. 

Public  Health,  and 
Communications. 


And  Is  now  Chairman  of  the  Praesldlum  of  the  Supreme  Soviet,  U.S.S.R 


Figure  0-2 
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The  variety  of  other  agencies  simply  provide  an  Indication  of  the  total 
concentration  of  economic,  political,  and  social  power  In  the  hands  of 
the  Soviet  Government  — and  the  Communist  Party.  This  total  concen- 
tration permits  the  complete  mobilization  of  human  and  material  resources 
for  the  purpose  of  attaining  political -military,  economic,  and  Industrial 
objectives. 


THE  MINISTRY  OF  DEFENSE 


' The  organization  of  the  Soviet  MoO  Is  presented  In  simplified  form 
In  Figure  D-3 


The  current  uniformed  manpower  strength  of  the  MoO  Is 
estimated  In  various  open  sources  to  be  In  the  order  of  3.5  million  * 
figure  which  I believe  Is  considerably  "on  the  low  side."  The  newly- 
appointed  and  newly-promoted  Defense  Minister  Is  Marshal  Ustinov,  a 
Politburo 


r and  long-time  head  qf  defense  Industries 


The  major  Service  components  of  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces  are  the 


Ground  Forces 


a National  Air  Defense  Forces, 

e Air  Forces,  and 

e Strategic  Rocket  Forces. 

The  latter  component  has  been  repeatedly  labelled  by  the  Soviets  as 
their  primary  combat  element.  Western  observers  estimate  the  current 
strengths  of  these  Service  components  In  open  publications  as  follows 

a Ground  Forces  1,825,000 

a National  Air  Defense  Forces  500,000 

e Air  Forces  400,000 

a Navy  (which  Includes  naval  aviation. 

Infantry,  and  coast  artillery  and 

missile  components)  500,000 

a Strategic  Rocket  Forces  350,000 


Estimated  Total 


MINISTRY  OF  DEFENSE 


In  addition  to  naval  aviation  and  national  air  defense  aviation, 
there  are  three  other  aviation  components,  which  are  referred  to  as 
the  Military  Air  Forces,  or  VVS.  These  components  are  Long-Range 
Aviation;  Frontal  Aviation;  and  Military  Transport  Aviation.  The 
Strategic  Rocket  Forces  presumably  man  a mix  of  more  than  2600 
Intercontinental  and  shorter  range  missiles. 

Within  the  Soviet  Defense  Ministry,  other  key  figures  are  the 
three  First  Deputy  Defense  Ministers:  Marshal  Kulikov  (Warsaw  Pact 
Commander-In-Chief),  Marshal  Ogarkov  (Chief  of  the  Soviet  General 
Staff),  and  Army  General  Sokolov  — whose  duties  have  never  been 
officially  announced.  The  Chief  of  the  Main  Political  Directorate, 
Army  General  Yeplshev,  probably  has  the  prerogatives  of  a First  Deputy 


Minister.  Political  work  and  orientation  are  considered  as  Important 
as  military  performance  within  the  Soviet  system,  which  Is  also  re- 
flected In  the  existence  of  as  many  as  nine  political  officer  candidate 
schools  within  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces.  Some  other  very  Important 
Individuals  at  the  ministry  level,  almost  all  of  whom  are  Deputy 
Defense  Ministers,  are  the  Chief  of  Rear  Services  (or  chief  of  logistics) 
for  all  of  the  Armed  Forces,  the  Inspector  General,  and  the  Chief  of 
Civil  Oefense. 

One  reason  why  I feel  that  the  figure  of  3.5  million  for  the  Soviet  Armed 
Forces  In  uniform  Is  low  Is  that  no  satisfactory  estimate  has  been  pre- 
sented In  open  literature  during  recent  years  for  such  elements  of  the 
Soviet  Armed  Forces  as  the  civil  defense  troops,  railway  and  construction 
troops,  road  construction  troops,  and  oil  pipeline  troops.  Therefore,  more 
realistic  estimates  might  add  as  many  as  800,000  troops  to  the  MOD  figure. 
Other  analysts  would  estimate  Instead  that  there  are  some  additional  700.000 
uniformed  civilians  In  the  MoD  (e.g.,  construction  and  railway  troops). 

The  ratio  of  MoD  civilians,  uniformed  or  otherwise,  to  troops  Is  another 
very  nebulous,  but  Important,  area  because  MoD  civilian  and  military  per- 
sonnel (either  separately  or  jointly)  manage  literally  hundreds  of 
activities,  such  as  manufacturing  plants,  collective  farms,  post  ex- 
changes, book  stores,  libraries,  clubs,  sanltorla,  and  tourist  camps. 
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Of  course,  these  MoD  manpower  figures  do  not  reflect  the 
tremendous  advances  made  by  the  Soviets  In  deployed  weaponry  — In 
particular,  strategic  and  naval  missiles;  the  new,  more  sophisticated 
Frontal  Aviation  aircraft,  and  the  great  quantities  of  new  Ground 
Force  materiel,  much  of  It  unsurpassed  In  any  arsenal  anywhere. 

Neither  do  these  figures  reflect  the  growth  of  Soviet  organizational 
capabilities  and  durability  over  the  last  decade  both  within  the  line 
division  and  In  the  numbers  and  types  of  combat  support  and  logistic 
support  units  and  materiel  above  division  level  In  terms  of  firepower, 
mobility,  antiaircraft,  chemlcal/blologlcal/radlologlcal , and  engi- 
neering capabilities. 


NON-HoD  MILITARY  ACTIVITIES 

Turning  now  to  a selected  group  of  non-MoD  military  activities 
which  are  mostly  service,  rather  than  production,  oriented,  I will 
briefly  sumarlze  their  organization,  functions,  capabilities,  and 
manpower.  Several  of  these  activities  are  manned  by  fully  trained 
troops,  but  are  subordinate  to  the  KGB  or  the  MVD  rather  than  to  the 
NoO.  The  other  activities  which  I will  describe  Include  security, 
service,  and  transport  organizations  that  facilitate  the  routine 
functioning  of  regular  MoD  service  and  transport  forces  In  peacetime 
or  that  have  made  direct  contributions  to  the  military  effort  In  com- 
bat cr  combat  support  roles  during  wartime.  Many  of  these  activities 
are  wholly  or  partly  militarized  according  to  one  or  more  of  the 
following  characteristics: 

e They  are  armed; 

e They  have  wartime,  as  well  as  peacetime,  missions  to  assist 
MoD  forces; 

e Some  units  are  fully  militarized,  although  outside  the  MoD; 

e The  militarized  units  are  distinguished  by  uniforms, 
ranks,  grades,  and  organizational  structures  similar  to 
those  In  military  organizations;  and 

e Most  of  these  organizations  have: 

— Separate  professional  school  systems, 
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Codes  of  discipline  and  conduct  stricter  than  noraal 
civil  law,  and 

Their  own  organic  housing,  medical  services,  recreational 
facilities,  and  even  dependent  school  systems. 


It  would  be  very  difficult  for  a Soviet  citizen  to  leave  some  of  these 
organizations  to  seek  other  employment. 

KGB  Border  Troops  and  MVD  Internal  Troops 

Of  the  foregoing  organizations,  the  first  two  are  bonaflde,  elite 
troops,  categorized  In  the  West  as  paramilitary  but,  according  to  Soviet 
law,  they  are  Integral  elements  of  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces.  These 
organizational  elements  are  the  border  troops  of  the  KGB,  and  the 
Internal  troops  of  the  MVD.  These  forces  have  existed  In  some  form 
for  nearly  60  years  and  have  always  been  under  one  or  two  security 
agencies,  juxtaposed  to  MoO  forces  as  an  additional  assurance  of  the 
stability  of  the  regime.  They  have  been  used  to  close  the  State  borders 
and  restrain  restiveness  and  disorder  among  the  populace.  Including  MoO 
forces  ~ when  the  need  arose.  From  1924  to  1934  when  an  edict  established 
the  level  of  MoO  forces  at  562,000  men,  the  border  troops  had  a reported 
strength  of  100,000  and  the  Internal  troops  numbered  150,000.  During 
World  War  II,  the  strength  of  these  security  forces  reportedly  expanded 
to  over  700,000.  They  served  with  the  Soviet  Ground  Forces  on  all  fronts 
as  shock  troops,  rear  area  security  troops,  and  In  a number  of  other 
assignments.  Unclassified  U.S.  estimates  of  the  number  of  these  troops 
declined  to  400,000  In  the  late  1940s  and  remained  at  that  level  for 
more  than  a decade  before  being  further  reduced.  These  estimates  are 
reflected  In  Table  D-l.  Several  other  unofficial  estimates  (Including 
those  of  former  officer  defectors  from  the  border  guards)  place  the 
overall  strength  of  these  forces  at  double  the  conservative  figures 
shown  In  Table  D-l.  The  latter  estimate  Is  consistent  with  the  postwar 
Increase  In  the  Soviet  population  by  more  than  60  million,  the  postwar 
expansion  of  the  Soviet  land  area  by  800,000  square  kilometers,  and  the 
tremendous  qualitative  Increases  In  the  capabilities  of  MoD  troops  — again: 
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which  the  Soviet  security  forces  are  In  part  a potential  counter- 
weight. 

Like  the  MoD  forces,  the  Soviet  border  and  Internal  troops  have 
career  officers  and  warrant  officers,  as  well  as  their  own  medical 
personnel,  quartermasters,  engineers,  and  so  forth.  Like  the  MoD 
forces,  most  border  and  Internal  troops  are  conscripts.  However,  to 
quote  one  author,  "The  best  and  most  carefully  se  jcted  section  of  the 
draftees  are  designated  for  the  MVD  and  KGB  troops  - the  most  literate, 
the  healthiest,  and  those  with  clean  records."  Allegedly,  the  next 
best  Soviet  conscripts  are  selected  for  the  Strategic  Rocket  Forces 
and  National  Air  Defense  Forces;  the  next  In  line  go  to  the  Navy  and 
Air  Forces,  and  the  remainder  go  to  the  Ground  Forces. 

A simplified  diagram  of  the  organizational  structure  of  the  KGB 
border  troops  Is  presented  In  Figure  -D-4.  There  have  been  as  many  as 
20  Soviet  border  districts,  but  currently  only  about  8 are  reported 
consistently.  These  districts  are  Identified  In  Figure  0-4  along 
with  their  current  commanders.  At  least  double  this  number  of 
border  guard  generals  and  some  admirals  may  have  been  Identified  In 
the  Soviet  open  military  press.  In  addition  to  a variable  number  of 
line  detachments,  the  border  troops  of  each  district  have  light  aircraft, 
and  some  are  assigned  maritime  squadrons  with  armed  cutters  and  other 
craft.  Other  border  guard  equipment  Includes  heavy  machine  gur.s, 
armored  personnel  carriers,  light  tanks,  light  artillery,  and  mortars. 
Senior  border  guard  generals  describe  their  troops  as  fully  motorized. 

As  you  may  be  aware,  the  entire  Soviet  border  Is  patrolled  around  the 
clock  by  the  border  troops,  who  utilize  a whole  network  of  detection 
means  and/or  barriers. 

taring  the  tense  pre-war  period  of  1939-41,  border  troops  claim 
that  they  killed  or  wounded  8,000  border  violators.  When  the  Germans 
attacked,  however,  the  border  troops  were  the  first  to  be  engaged  and  many 
units  were  literally  wiped  out.  In  the  latter  stages  of  the  war,  border 
troops  fought  on  all  fronts  and  participated  In  the  assaults  upon  all 
of  the  East  European  capitals.  Four  numbered  Soviet  Armies  consisted 
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entirely  or  almost  entirely  of  border  troops.  Border  troops  were  also 
Involved  In  the  Initial  Soviet  assaults  In  the  Far  East.  Soviet  sources 
credit  some  20,000  border  guard  snipers  with  killing  over  150,000  of  the 
enemy  during  the  War.  Presumably,  the  tense  situation  along  the  Slno- 
Sovlet  border  during  the  past  few  years  has  warranted  a sizeable  Increase 
In  the  strength  not  only  of  the  border  troops  posted  there,  but  also  the 
HoD  troops.  In  this  context.  It  should  be  remembered  that  It  was  the 
border  guards,  not  the  Soviet  Army,  who  fought  In  the  open  clashes  with 
the  Chinese  during  1969-1970. 

Figure  D-5  reflects  not  only  the  Main  Directorate  of  the  KGB  border 
troops,  but  also  such  related,  though  rather  obscure,  elements  as  the 
government  signal  troops,  which  were  organized  during  World  War  II  ~ 
apparently  to  Improve  both  communications  security  and  to  perform  some 
signal  Intelligence  functions.  These  troops  handle  the  most  Important, 
top-level  military.  Party,  and  Government  civil  communications.  During 
World  War  II,  It  was  estimated  that  there  were  In  the  order  of  15,000 
of  these  troops.  With  the  advances  and  diversification  In  communications, 
this  number  might  now  easily  be  doubled.  Another  very  obscure  element 
associated  with  KGB  border  troops  consists  of  a body  of  troops  similar 
to  the  MVD  special  objective  guards.  Several  experts  believe  that  these 
troops  guard  the  Party  and  Government  headquarters  at  the  national,  as 
well  as  at  the  republic  (of  which  there  are  15)  and  possibly  the  oblast 
(of  which  there  are  about  120)  levels.  Another  function  of  these 
guard  troops  Is  possibly  some  aspects  of  the  handling  and  storage  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  other  special  munitions  — which  would  be  In  the 
tradition  of  the  manning  of  the  first  multiple  rocket  launchers  by  MVD 
troops  during  World  War  II.  As  may  also  be  noted  In  Figure  D-5,  the 
KGB  has  a large  body  of  counterintelligence  and  positive  Intelligence 
operatives. 


Figure  D-6  presents  a very  simplified  diagram  of  the  organizational 
structure  of  the  MVD  Internal  troops  under  their  long-time  Minister, 
Army  General  Shchelokov.  As  may  be  observed,  the  MVD  Internal  troops. 
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which  are  Identified  In  the  first  block  of  this  diagram,  are  visible 
In  almost  any  large  Soviet  city  but,  paradoxically,  there  Is  very 


little  Information  available  with  regard  to  their  organization  and 
activities.  Currently,  the  chief  of  these  internal  troops  Is  a Colonel 
General  Yakovlev.  These  troops  have  been  described  as  "an  elite  body 
superior  to  the  regular  Armed  Forces  in  training,  equipment  and  Indoc- 
trination." Although  the  post-war  development  of  these  troops  is 


somewhat  obscure,  there  Is  general  agreement  that  they  have  Included, 


more  or  less  continuously,  operational  troops,  special  designation 
troops,  special  objective  guards,  and  cpnvoy  troops.  Pre-World  War  II 
sources  reported  that  there  were  150,000  internal  troops  organized  in 


seven  rifle  divisions.  In  1962,  a knowledgeable  Soviet  officer  defector 
estimated  their  strength  at  400,000  - 500,000.  More  conservative  sources 
currently  estimate  their  strength  at  approximately  230,000  or  less. 

MVD  Internal  troops  are  known  to  be  well -equipped  with  light 
armor,  artillery,  transport,  and,  reportedly,  with  light  aviation  and 
river  craft.  During  World  War  II,  MVD  divisions  allegedly  consisted  of 
some  15,000  men  with  a tank  strength  equivalent  to  an  army  mechanized 
corps.  At  that  time,  two  entire  armies  of  internal  troops  were  stationed 
In  the  Moscow  and  Central  Aslan  areas  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
Internal  stability.  Another  MVD  army  spearheaded  the  Soviet  counter- 
attack in  the  Caucasus  region,  and  several  MVD  divisions  were  reported 
fighting  on  the  Western  front.  The  Internal  troops  are  generally 
associated  In  the  MVD  with  such  other  federalized  elements  as  the  civil 
police  and  firemen.  The  fourteen  smaller  republics  also  have  Internal 
Affairs  Ministries  with  staffs  of  proportionate  size. 

Both  MVD  and  KGB  troop  units  have  a long  record  of  loyalty  to  the 
regime  and  of  repressing  their  fellow  countrymen.  The  commander 
of  one  border  guard  district  reported  that  nearly  99  percent  of  his 
personnel  are  members  of  the  Communist  Party  or  of  the  young  Communist 
League.  A comparable  Party  membership  among  MVD  troops  may  also  be 
expected.  Figure  0-7  reflects  the  total  numbers  of  Warsaw  Pact  Ground 
and  Security  Forces.  It  Is  Interesting  to  compare  the  strength  of  the 
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combined  Soviet  security  troops  with  the  overall  strength  of  the  other 
Pact  Ground  Forces.  But,  in  summary,  military  planners  and  mutual  and 
balanced  force  reduction  (MBFR)  negotiators  should  be  constantly  aware 
that  these  fully  armed,  fully  trained  combat  units  do  exist  outside 
the  framework  of  MoD. 

The  Militia  or  Civil  Police 

Although  the  strength  of  the  Soviet  militia  Is  not  published, 
approximately  10,000  of  its  members  are  also  members  of  municipal, 
regional,  and  republic  executive  councils  — which  would  tend  to  indi- 
cate that  the  total  strength  of  the  national  militia  may  be  many, 
many  times  that  number.  Most  militia  personnel  are  ex-servicemen.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  militia,  Including  entire  police  units,  participated 
In  the  fighting  during  World  War  II. 

The  Militia  Directorate  Chief  of  simply  one  of  the  twenty-odd 
Soviet  railway  systems  has  been  Identified  as  a third-rank  Internal 
Service  General.  Moreover,  the  Militia  Chief  of  one  Soviet  oblast  Is 
a third-rank  Militia  Commissar  (equivalent  to  a General  Major).  With 
similar  equivalents  throughout  the  Industrial,  transport,  and  geographic 
administrative  sectors,  the  command  element  of  the  Soviet  militia  might 
be  In  the  hundreds.  Given  the  overall  size  of  the  Soviet  population , 
the  far  greater  Soviet  police  activities,  and  the  Soviets'  penchant  to 
"featherbed",  a militia  body  2-2%  times  the  number  of  U.S.  paid 
policemen  (l.e.,  400,000)  does  not  seem  unlikely.  Moscow,  Itself,  Is 
described  by  Western  visitors  as  one  of  the  most  heavily  policed  cities 
In  the  world. 

Even  less  Is  known  about  the  militarized  MVD  Fire  Command.  Like 
the  militia,  they  are  reportedly  uniformed  volunteers  (Including  many 
former  servicemen),  may  have  some  small  arms,  and  are  apparently  given 
riot-control,  anti-guerrilla,  and  other  rudimentary  military  training. 
They  were  recently  commanded  by  an  MVD  third-rank  Internal  Service 
General  and  are  organized  In  battalion,  company,  and  platoon-sized 


units.  The  actual  strength  of  this  militia-like  body  Is  unknown,  but 
firehouses  are  numerous  In  the  large  Soviet  cities  — at  least  roughly 
equivalent  to  the  number  In  the  U.S.  General  Obukhov,  the  late  Fire 
Guard  Chief,  has  described  the  World  War  II  duties  of  the  Fire  Command 
In  terms  of  providing  fire  protection  for  Important  defense  plants, 
transportation  centers,  bases,  warehouses,  and  other  key  Installations 
with  the  help  of  the  local  Air  Defense  (MPVO)  organizations  — the 
antecedents  of  the  present  extensive  Civil  Defense  system.  General 
Obukhov  has  written  that  his  organization  maintains  "working  contact 
with  Civil  Defense  staffs  and  participates  In  various  studies"  In  damage 
prevention  and  damage  control  under  nuclear  warfare  conditions. 

National  Transportation  Systems 

Turning  now  to  the  state-owned,  federalized  transportation  systems 
of  the  Soviet  Union  (e.g.,  the  civil  air  fleet,  the  railways,  the  mari- 
time fleet,  the  river  fleet,  the  oil  pipeline  system,  and  the  highway 
transportation  system).  It  Is  Interesting  to  observe  that  most  of  these 
activities  are  militarized  to  some  degree,  have  hierarchical  rank 
structures,  and  possess  their  own  school  systems.  Moreover,  they  some- 
times have  segregated  housing  and  political  officers,  but  all  of  them  un- 
doubtedly have  their  attached  KGB  counterintelligence  "watchdog".  Many  o 
the  personnel  In  these  national  transportation  systems  are  uniformed,  are 
governed  by  strict  labor  codes,  and  are  further  regimented  In  the  sense 
that  they  have  their  own  clubs,  newspapers,  medical  services  and  other 
similar  activities.  Some  of  these  systems  (e.g.,  the  merchant  fleet  and 
the  civil  air  fleet)  have  virtually  the  same  status  as  military  reserve 
components.  To  some  extent,  these  elements  all  participate  In  the 
logistical  support  of  the  day-to-day  operations  of  the  Soviet  Armed 
Forces,  and  all  participated  heavily  In  the  logistical  support  of  these 
forces  during  World  War  II.  Many  merchant  marine,  river  fleet,  and 
civil  aviation  elements  took  part  In  the  actual  fighting,  while  civil 
rail  and  highway  components  teamed  with  military  rail  and  highway  units 
under  military  control  and  often  under  fire. 
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The  Soviet  highway  system  Is  less  Important  for  military  logistic 
support  than  the  railway  system,  but  It  Is  of  growing  tactical  signifi- 
cance In  the  short-haul  field,  wherein  It  significantly  supplements  the 
railway  system.  Most  Soviet  road-building  and  motor  transport  operations 
are  conducted  through  republic-level  ministers.  Transport  operations 
are  divided  Into  either  departmental  or  common  carrier,  where  depart- 
mental transport  Is  that  which  belongs  to  various  Industrial  ministries, 
trusts,  and  factories. 


During  World  War  II,  virtually  all  motor  transport  and  road  con- 
struction and  maintenance  resources  were  mobilized  to  support  the  military 
effort.  Soviet  mobilization  directives  outlined  the  manner  In  which  motor 
and  horse-drawn  vehicles  were  to  be  made  available.  Presumably,  the 
thousands  of  military  commissariats  idilch  are  spread  throughout  the 
country  have  this  responsibility  today.  Soviet  sources  state  that, 
during  World  War  II,  "the  automotive  park  which  was  left  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  civil  economy  was  decidedly  truncated"  and  that  military 
and  civil  road  builders  were  credited  with  building  or  repairing 
140,000  kilometers  of  roads  during  the  War. 


In  1967,  the  Soviet  Union  called  up  thousands  of  reservists  to 
operate  civilian  trucks  and  pieces  of  road-building  equipment  which  were 
mobilized  to  participate  In  the  largest  peacetime  rear  service  exercise 
ever  conducted.  Coincidentally,  the  exercise  occurred  during  the  Soviet 
annual  harvest  time.  Moreover,  it  was  expanded  to  become  a Warsaw  Pact 
exercise  and,  coupled  with  other  communications  and  air  defense  exercises 
It  evolved  Into  the  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia.  In  the  future,  such 
"mushroom"  exercises  could  well  be  an  Indicator  of  Soviet  Intentions. 


Jane  s Fighting  Ships  states  that  the  Soviet  Union  regards  Its 
merchant  fleet  not  only  as  an  essential  element  of  the  national 


economy 

at  all  times,  but  also  as  a vital  fourth  arm  of  defense  In  the  event  of 
an  emergency.  This  authoritative  document  also  states  that  "the  Soviet 


Navy  draws  freely  from  the  mercantile  pool  when  It  Is  In  the  Interests 
of  the  fighting  services."  Soviet  merchant  shipping  would  undoubtedly 
support  any  large-scale  Soviet  military  venture  Involving  a region/ 
country  which  Is  not  contiguous  to  the  U.S.S.R.  (e.g.,  Scandinavia, 

Southern  Europe,  or  possibly  Cuba). 

The  Soviet  merchant  fleet  Is  now  approximately  fifth  In  size  among 
the  world's  fleets  with  many  comparatively  new,  highly  automated,  fast 
ships.  In  striving  to  achieve  first  place  by  the  1980s,  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  developing  Its  fleet  Into  a formidable  arm  of  foreign  trade 
and  a means  of  Implementing  foreign  policy.  Soviet  merchant  ships  re- 
portedly visit  more  than  800  ports  In  over  90  countries  each  year. 

Moreover,  Soviet  statistics  Indicate  that  290,000  people  are  Involved 
In  all  of  the  various  activities  of  the  merchant  fleet. 

During  World  War  II,  the  Soviet  merchant  fleet  was  almost  completely 
militarized  In  "carrying  out  tasks  assigned  by  the  military  high  command..." 
"Mobilization  and  military  restructuring  of  maritime  transport  were 
Introduced  — all  efforts  were  subordinated  to  wartime  needs."  Soviet 
merchant  vessels  participated  In  amphibious  combat  operations  and  In  the 
supply  of  besieged  cities.  They  also  served  as  armed  merchantmen  operating 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  West,  sometimes  sailing  under  combat 
conditions  without  escort. 


The  highly  modernized  Soviet  sea-going  fishing  fleet  consists  of 
4,000  vessels,  while  Its  oceanographic  fleet  has  some  200  vessels.  These 
ships  are  deployed  around  the  globe  and  are  reputed  to  constitute  the 
world's  largest  fleets  in  these  categories.  Over  800  Soviet  fishing 
vessels  and  20,000  men  operate  In  the  Western  Atlantic  alone. 

The  Soviet  merchant  fleet,  fishing  fleet,  and  oceanographic  fleet 
all  engage  In  the  extensive  collection  of  Intelligence  and  In  providing 
support  for  subversive  activities.  Soviet  naval  specialists  have  re- 
portedly been  assigned  to  all  three  of  these  civil  fleets  for  strategic, 
electronic,  photographic,  hydrographic  and  other  intelligence  purposes. 
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The  three  fleets  operate  under  authoritative,  naval -like  regulations  and 
semi-naval  discipline.  The  Commander  of  the  Soviet  Navy,  Fleet  Admiral 
Gorshkov,  has  repeatedly  label  led  these  ci  vil  fleets  as  elements  of  Soviet 
sea  power,  along  with  the  Navy  Itself. 

The  Soviet  River  Fleet 


Although  little  publicized,  Soviet  river  craft  still  handle  more 
bulk  cargo  than  does  the  merchant  marine.  These  craft  operate  over 
145, 000  kilometers  of  natural  and  20,000  kilometers  of  Improved  water- 
ways which  criss-cross  the  country,  but  are  located  mostly  In  Soviet 
Europe.  Functionally,  Soviet  river  traffic  is  controlled  at  the  republic 
level,  and  approximately  115,000  people  are  Involved  In  all  of  Its 
various  activities.  As  Is  true  of  the  merchant  fleet,  the  members  of 
the  river  fleet  have  their  own  uniforms,  grades,  insignia,  transport 
schools,  housing,  and  medical  facilities. 

Soviet  sources  state  that  World  War  II  forced  "a  basic  restructuring 
of  river  fleet  work"  ...  Many  craft  were  armed  and  performed  hundreds 
of  river  crossings  during  military  operations,  particularly  at  Leningrad 
and  Stalingrad.  With  regard  to  the  future  military  utility  of  the  river 
fleet,  the  Volga  River  system  has  been  described  as  the  single  most 
utilized  Soviet  transportation  artery  — equivalent  In  tonnage  handled 
to  the  combined  capacity  of  a large  number  of  the  mainline  railroads  of 
equal  length.  New  classes  of  sea/river  ships  have  eliminated  the  need 
for  transfers  between  ocean-going  and  river  craft,  and  Improvements  In 
the  canal  system  now  permit  ships  to  reach  Moscow  from  the  Black,  White, 
Baltic,  Azov,  and  Caspian  Seas.  The  river  system  has  also  been  used 
for  some  years  to  transfer  small  naval  vessels.  Including  destroyers 
and  submarines,  back  and  forth  among  these  seas. 

The  Soviet  Oil  Pipeline  System 


By  comparison  with  the  foregoing  transportation  systems,  the  Soviet 
oil  pipeline  system  has  developed  quite  recently,  but  Is  has  already 
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Acquired  great  strategic  significance.  Until  1950,  less  than  one  percent 
of  Soviet  freight  was  transported  through  pipelines'.  Now,  the  volune 
of  this  commodity  handled  by  the  pipeline  system  surpasses  the  volume 
of  freight  handled  by  river  and  motor  transport. 

During  World  War  II,  only  4,000  kilometers  of  pipeline  existed 
within  the  Soviet  Union.  Now,  the  total  exceeds  55,000  kilometers 
with  a significant  Increase  In  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  as  well.  Of 
extreme  Importance  In  any  Warsaw  Pact  military  operations  within 
Europe  Is  the  "Bruzhba"  or  "Friendship"  pipeline  which  extends  from 
deep  within  the  Soviet  Union  to  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Poland  and 
East  Germany. 

Soviet  planners  project  that,  by  1980,  fifteen  percent  of  their 
freight  turnover  will  be  oil  — nearly  all  of  which  will  be  transported 
by  pipeline. 

The  Soviet  Civil  Air  Transport  System 

The  Soviet  civil  air  transport  system  or  Aeroflot,  as  It  Is  called. 
Is  the  world's  largest  single  airline.  Its  aircraft  are  estimated  to 
number  from  1500  of  all  types  to  2000  multi-engine,  fixed-wing  aircraft 
and  unknown  numbers  of  lighter  airplanes  and  several  hundred  helicopters. 


While  newer  and  larger  aircraft  may  reduce  these  estimates,  Aeroflot 
will  probably  still  maintain  several  hundred  large  transport  aircraft. 
Including  some  connerclal  versions  of  bombers.  Western  commercial 
aviation  experts  estimate  that  Aeroflot's  personnel  number  between 
300,000  and  400,000,  which  Includes  unknown  thousands  of  pilots.  An 
active  Soviet  Air  Force  general  colonel,  who  Is  also  a First  Deputy 
of  the  Soviet  Civil  Air  Ministry,  has  grudgingly  admitted  that  Aero- 
flot employs  "several  hundreds  of  thousands"  of  people.  Aeroflot 
builds  and  operates  all  civil  air  facilities,  has  Its  own  communications, 
maintenance  and  supply  systems,  and  uses  (or  shares  with  Soviet  military 
aviation)  more  than  1000  airfields  of  all  types.  Many  Aeroflot  personnel 
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are  Air  Force  veterans*  and  alt  are  graduates  of  a widespread  Aeroflot 
air  and  ground  school  system.  During  the  Stalin  era,  Aeroflot  was 
openly  recognized  as  an  element  of  the  Soviet  MoO. 


Aeroflot  was  placed  under  the  State  Defense  Committee  during  World 
War  II.  Many  Aeroflot  aircraft  and  personnel  were  organized  Into  large 
military  formations.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  military  Air  Forces  assumed 
control  of  much  of  Its  training  system  for  the  combat  training  of  Air 
Force  personnel.  Under  the  operational  control  of  the  Soviet  Air  Forces, 
much  of  Aeroflot  was  used  for  airborne  troop  lift,  search  and  rescue 
work,  air  resupply  of  troops,  and  bombardment  missions.  Aerofldt  crews 
even  refueled  Soviet  armor  during  some  deep  penetrations  and,  in  addition, 
transported  more  than  330,000  wounded,  "flew  40,000  partisan  support 
missions,  and  dropped  37,000  paratroopers  behind  enemy  lines.  Fifteen 
thousand  pilots,  crewmen,  and  political  workers  of  the  Civil  Air  Fleet 
were  decorated,  and  six  Aeroflot  units  were  awarded  the  Guards  title. 

In  World  War  II,  the  Soviets  squeezed  just  about  all  that  was  possible 
out  of  their  civil  transport.  Its  close  Integration  with  the  rest  of 
the  Red  Army  made  the  job  of  the  Soviet  strategist  and  commander  much 
easier." 

Although  the  Soviet  civil  air  transport  system  handles  only  about 
0.5  percent  of  the  total  Soviet  freight.  It  does  have  obvious  tactical 
and  strategic  significance  from  the  standpoint  of  military  operations, 
such  as  long-haul  troop  airlifts.  Many  other  special  activities  of 
the  civil  air  fleet  (e.g.,  spraying,  air  evacuation  and  rescue  work, 
and  aerial  photography  and  mapping)  also  have  direct  military  applica- 
tions. 


The  Soviet  Civil  Air  Ministry,  which  controls  Aeroflot,  Is  Itself 
militarized  and  uniformed.  For  decades,  the  Ministry  has  been  headed 
by  active  Soviet  Air  Force  officers;  the  current  Minister  Is  Aviation 
Marshal  Bugayev.  Several  of  his  principal  deputies  are  also  Soviet 
generals  of  aviation. 
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like  the  Soviet  maritime  fleet,  Aeroflot  lands  at  more  than  50 
countries  and  Is  a major  Instrument  of  foreign  policy  and  Influence. 

It  Is  reasonably  certain  that  Aeroflot  also  provides  Intelligence 
support.  In  future  conflicts,  Aeroflot  would  again  undoubtedly  augment 
the  regular  Air  Forces.  The  former  Aeroflot  manager  In  Prague  in  1968 
allegedly  guided  the  landings  of  the  Initial  Soviet  aircraft  — the 
first  of  which  were  Aeroflot,  rather  than  Air  Forces,  aircraft.  Aero- 
flot's recent  airlifts  of  large  numbers  of  conscripts  to  the  Groups  of 
Soviet  Forces/Germany  (GSFG)  are  another  indication  of  its  capabilities. 

The  Soviet  Communications  and  Health  Systems 

These  multi-faceted,  non-defense  systems  provide  significant  support 
to  the  Soviet  defense  sector.  The  combined  personnel  strength  of  the  Soviet 
communications  and  public  health  systems  could  be  in  the  order  of  more 
than  7 million  people.  Like  the  Soviet  activities  previously  considered, 
these  systems  are  also  quite  highly  regimented  In  that  they  have  pro- 
fessional school  systems,  nationwide  organizational  structures,  systems 
of  medals  and  awards,  and  their  own  publication  houses. 

The  Soviet  Communications  System 

The  Soviet  telecommunications  sector  Is  administered  principally  by 
the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Coamwnlcatlons  (MoC).  The  state-owned  system  Is 
designed  primarily  to  assist  the  Party  and  the  Government  In  administering 
and  controlling  the  country;  Individual  convenience  has  low  priority.  The 
basic  network,  which  Is  known  as  the  General  Government  Communications 
System,  Is  administered  by  the  MoC  in  Moscow  and  by  14  subordinate 
ministries  In  the  smaller  republics.  Other  major  organizations,  such 
as  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces  and  the  Soviet  transport  system,  have  separate 
communications  sub-systems  which  somewhat  parallel  and  supplement  the 
well -developed  public  system.  For  example,  the  Ministry  of  Defense  uses 
the  civil,  or  public,  wire  system  from  MoO  headquarters  down  to  the 
military  district  level.  In  addition  to  Its  own  radio  system.  The  trans- 
port ministries,  the  KG8,  MVD  and  other  organizations  seem  to  maintain 
their  own  smaller  communications  networks. 
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Soviet  communications  and  postal  security  Is  very  tight.  All 
International  transmissions  are  monitored,  censored,  and  filtered 
through  government  channels  — which  are  the  only  channels.  KGB 
officials  may  be  expected  to  be  found  In  the  communl cations  sections 
of  all  major  governmental  departments  and  enterprises  and  in  the  MoC 
Itself.  The  MoC  also  has  numbered  militarized  detachments,  whose 
functions  are  not  clear.  MoC  personnel  have  their  own  hospitals, 
schools,  and  other  service  activities. 

During  World  War  II,  MoC  personnel  were  placed  "under  full  military 
discipline."  The  establishment  of  uninterrupted  communications  was  a 
prime  requirement,  and  the  load  on  all  modes  of  communications  was 
tremendous.  The  wartime  Minister  of  Communications,  Peresypkln,  or- 
ganized communications  for  the  fighting  fronts  and  the  military  rear 
areas  west  of  Moscow.  Later,  he  became  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Red 
Anqy  while  continuing  his  ministerial-  duties.  He  remained  an  active 
Chief  Marshal  of  Signal  Troops  until  quite  recently,  although  no  longer 
the  Minister  of  Comnunlcatlons.  Much  of  the  wartime  communications  was 
provided  through  a Central  Military  Directorate  of  the  MoC.  Not  only 
did  the  MoC  maintain  normal  communications,  but  It  Installed  a vast 
network  of  new  comnunlcatlons  Involving  command  posts,  defense  plants, 
hospitals,  and  widespread  air  raid  alarm  systems. 

At  the  present  time,  the  MoC  either  manufactures  or  supervises  the 
manufacture  of  all  Soviet-made  communications  equipment  — possibly  on 
behalf  of  the  MoD  and  other  Soviet  agencies.  Much  of  the  newest  com- 
munications equipment  Is  manufactured  by  the  Eastern  European  countries 
or  the  West. 

Because  the  Soviet  military  utilizes  large  portions  of  the  public 
communications  system,  peacetime  cooperation  between  the  MoC  and  the 
military  and  other  security  elements  would  be  very  likely  to  expand  In 
any  future  conflict  In  order  to  meet  the  military  needs.  In  this  con- 
text, extremely  high-level  Defense,  civil  government,  and  Party 
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communications  are  routinely  transmitted  by  the  special  KGB  Government 
Signal  Troops.  Moreover,  the  present  Minister  of  Communications  was, 
and  still  may  be,  an  active  general  colonel  (N.D.  Psurtsev)  of  the 
Soviet  Army  Signal  Troops. 

The  Soviet  Public  Health  System 

The  Soviet  medical  complex  consists  primarily  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health  (MoH)  and  fifteen  subordinate  republic  health  ministries.  How- 
ever, this  complex  Is  augmented  by  the  medical  services  of  the  MoD, 
the  MVD,  the  KGB,  and  other  civilian  elements,  such  as  the  railways, 
civil  aviation,  and  the  merchant  fleet.  The  Ministries  of  Communica- 
tions, Agriculture,  Food  Processing  and  many  others  have  their  own 
medical,  sanitary,  veterinary  and/or  Industrial  health  services.  The 
public  health  system  Is  manned  by  nearly  850,000  physicians  and  surgeons 
and  4 million  or  more  other  lesser  medical  personnel  (e.g.,  nurses, 
therapists,  and  paramedics).  The  majority  of  MoH  personnel  are  women. 

The  medical  training  Is  conducted  In  a system  of  approximately  100 
higher  schools  and  over  600  specialized  secondary  schools.  Allegedly, 
nearly  800,000  students  are  Involved  in  some  phase  of  this  medical 
training.  Soviet  sources  claim  more  than  a fourfold  Increase  In  both 
medical  personnel  and  bed  space  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

At  the  lowest  level  of  the  hierarchy  of  Soviet  medical  and  health 
care  are  several  -voluntary"  multlmllllon  member  mass  organizations  and 
programs.  All  of  them  (which  Include  civil  defense  organizations, 

DOSAAF,  the  Komsomol,  and  Young  Pioneer  organizations,  the  public  schools, 
and  other  schools  operating  jointly  under  the  MoH  and  under  other  govern- 
ment and  Party  sponsorship)  teach  first  aid,  personal  hygiene,  physical 
fitness,  and  sanitary  controls  — among  other  things.  The  highly  organized 
Red  Cross  and  Red  Crescent  Societies,  with  a reported  membership  In  the 
"tens  of  millions",  concentrate  almost  exclusively  upon  mass  medical  and 

health  care. 
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Soviet  public  health  services  and  military  medical  facilities 
have  had  a close  working  relationship  for  decades.  Before  1929, 
military  medical  facilities  were  subordinate  to  the  forerunners  of 
both  the  Health  and  Defense  Ministries.  Preventive  medicine  Is 
emphasized  In  order  to  maintain  a healthy  national  labor  force,  and 
compliance  with  all  nationwide  health  measures  Is  mandatory. 

# 

During  World  War  II,  the  MoH  not  only  furnished  tremendous 
numbers  of  medical  reservists,  but  also  was  responsible  for  the 
care  of  military  sick  and  wounded  personnel  evacuated  through  the 
MoD  medical  echelons  to  civilian  hospitals.  Two-thirds  of  all  Soviet 
MoD  medical  personnel  during  World  War  II  were  women.  Including  many 
company-level  aid  personnel  and  surgeons.  In  addition,  some  200,000 
parttime  civilian  nurses  worked  In  rear  hospital,  and  this  close 
wartime  cooperation  between  civil  and  military  medicine  has  continued* 
to  the  present  time.  The  first  Soviet  heart  transplant  operation, 
which  was  performed  on  a civilian  female  In  1968,  was  accomplished  by 
a joint  military-civilian  team  headed  by  military  surgeons. 

Counterintelligence  Activities  of  the  KGB 

Although  I have  already  discussed  KGB  troops,  I did  not  address 
the  all-pervasive  quality  of  KGB  counterintelligence  and  Internal 
security  — an  area  In  which  the  KGB  wields  an  Inordinate  degree  of 
Influence  and  control  over  all  other  Soviet  organizational  elements, 
to  Include  the  MVD,  MoD,  civil  police,  firemen,  all  branches  of  In- 
dustry, agriculture,  transport,  comnerce,  education,  culture,  social 
Intercourse,  and  even  the  Party  (that  Is,  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  small  Party  elite  at  the  very  pinnacle  of  power  In  whose  behalf 
the  KGB  control  1$  applied). 

The  security  element  of  the  KGB  Is  a huge,  widespread,  semi- 
mi  lltarlzed  organization  with  a system  of  ranks  and  grades.  Its 
missions  Include  the  surveillance  of  foreigners  In  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  detection  of  any  anti -regime  trends  among  Soviet  citizens. 
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It  also  conducts  clandestine  Intelligence  and  subversive  operations, 
as  well  as  propaganda  and  misinformation  compalgns,  designed  to  achieve 
Soviet  objectives.  Although  much  of  this  huge  organization  Is  devoted 
to  combatting  foreign  Intelligence,  the  overwhelming  portion  of  It  con- 
centrates upon  all  phases  of  Soviet  society  In  what  appears  to  be,  at 
times,  a psychopathic  Intensity. 

The  KGB  troops  (which  I described  earlier),  the  security  elements 
(which  I am  In  the  process  of  describing),  and  the  positive  Intelligence 
elements  (which  I will  not  cover  In  this  discussion)  have  a common 
staff  In  Moscow  under  General  of  the  Army  Andropov.  Many  of  his  deputies 
are  Identified  In  the  press  with  military  titles.  For  example,  a 
general  colonel  Is  the  First  Deputy  of  the  KGB,  and  another  general 
colonel  is  the  head  of  the  Ukrainian  KGB  with  two  generals  major  as 
deputies.  Two  other  generals  major  are  the  chiefs  of  the  KGB  In  smaller 
republics,  which  suggests  that  this  is  the  possible  rank  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  KGB  In  other  small  republics. 

In  anti-Soviet  literature,  the  KGB  Is  described  as  a "bloodthirsty 
octopus"  whose  tenacles  reach  out  to  "penetrate  into  all  sectors  of 
government,  administration,  the  Armed  Forces,  and  Into  every  comer 
of  the  nation."  Stalin  called  It  "the  punitive  organ  of  the  Soviet." 
Although  post-Stalin  policies  have  curbed  the  openly  flagrant  and 
brutal  excesses  of  the  KGB,  the  mechanism  still  remains.  There  con- 
tinues to  be  a constant,  although  smaller,  stream  of  arrests,  trials, 
and  Imprisonments  of  prominent  Soviet  Intellectuals,  dissidents,  and 
nationalists. 

When  Soviet  troops  Invaded  Czechoslovakia  In  1968,  several  hundred 
Soviet  plainclothes  security  agents  allegedly  arrived  speaking  the 
native  languages  and  cooperating  with  the  pro-Soviet  elements  of  the 
Czechoslovakian  security  forces.  The  KGB  is  supposedly  responsible 
for  all  counterintelligence  and  security  measures  and  for  the  physical 
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security  of  many  government  and  Party  leaders  and  Important  Installations. 
It  maintains  close  surveillance  over  all  Industrial,  agricultural,  and 
commercial  personnel  and  their  activities.  In  effect,  the  KGB  Imposes 
a national  censorship  upon  dissemination  of  the  printed  and  spoken  word. 


In  order  to  perform  all  of  these  various  functions,  the  KGB  has  a 
number  of  Main  Directorates  and  lesser  supporting  elements  responsible 
for  counterintelligence  and  Internal  security  activities.  The  various 
main  directorates  have  been  reported  over  the  years  with  slightly 
different  names  but.  In  essence,  they  are  considered  to  still  exist 
In  much  the  same  general  forms  and  may  be  briefly  4dent1f1ed  as 
follows: 

• The  Directorate  of  Counterintelligence  (KRU),  which  is  responsible 
for  countering  foreign  Intelligence  and.  In  addition,  establishes 
and  supervises  general  counterintelligence  policies  for  other 
directorates. 

• The  Secret  Political  Directorate  (SPU),  which  maintains  sur- 
veillance over  the  bulk  of  the  Party  aid  government  structure, 
all  social  and  cultural  organizations,  and  the  general  civil 
population. 

• The  Main  Directorate  of  (Military)  Counterintelligence  (GUKR), 
whc»fc  function  Is  to  protect  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces  against 
asr 'onage,  sabotage,  and  subversive  activities  from  without, 
though  more  of  Its  time  Is  probably  spent  In  the  eradication 
of  real  or  Imagined  anti -Soviet  thought  and  behavior  among 
military  personnel.  It  Is  said  that  "the  Soviet  Armed  Forces 
are  placed  under  closer  scrutiny  than  any  other  group",  for 
agents  and  Informers  are  to  be  found  at  every  unit  level. 

• The  Economic  (Counterintelligence)  Directorate  (EKU),  which 
presumably  still  maintains  surveillance  over  all  branches  of 
Industry,  domestic  and  foreign  trade,  and  agriculture  with  the 
ostensible  mission  of  protecting  these  sectors  against  econcnlc 
espionage,  sabotage,  and  "wrecking"  ~ though  some  of  Its 
functions  and  personnel  may  have  been  absorbed  by  other 
directorates. 

• The  Road  Transport  Directorate  (DTU),  which  maintains  sur- 
veillance over  all  forms  of  transport  operations,  though  It 
too  may  have  been  absorbed  by  other  directorates. 


• The  Guards  Directorate,  which  provides  physical  security 
for  Party  and  key  government  officers,  as  well  as  strategi- 
cally Important  Installations,  in  the  form  of  uniformed  armed 
guards  and  both  overt  and  undercover  security  personnel  down 
to  the  oblast  level. 

• The  Foreign  (Intelligence)  Directorate  (INU),  which  conducts 
all  phases  of  positive  Intelligence  operations  abroad,  with 
the  exception  of  military  .Intelligence.  Presumably,  the  INU 
or  GUKR  Is  privy  to  Defense  military  intelligence  operations. 

Each  of  these  foregoing  Main  Directorates  maintains  analogous  elements 
at  lower  administrative  levels  throughout  the  country  (e.g.,  at  the 
republic,  oblast,  and  probably  other  levels,  where  warranted).  In  addi- 
tion, each  large  educational,  social,  and  scientific  Institution  has  a 
Special  Section  which  controls  the  guards,  firemen,  maintenance  personnel, 
communication  facilities,  duplication  facilities,  personnel  files,  safes, 
and  even  the  locks  and  keys  of  the  Institution.  There  Is  also  a secret 
Informant  net  throughout  each  plant  or  agency.  For  example,  the  steel 
Industry  and  the  Food  Processing  Industries  Ministry  will  each  have  KGB 
agents  from  top  to  bottom;  that  Is,  from  their  Moscow  headquarters,  to 
their  area  headquarters,  to  the  Individual  enterprise  (be  It  a steel  mill 
or  a meat-packing  plant).  Each  of  the  20-odd  railways  has  the  equivalent 
of  a KGB  element  — as  does  also  each  river  basin  directorate,  Aeroflot 
region,  and  maritime  steamship  company.  In  addition,  KGB  agents  can  be 
found  at  important  rail  stations,  airports,  and  piers.  In  short,  KGB 
coverage  Is  established  laterally  throughout  all  elements  of  a particular 
activity  In  a given  geographic  area  and  vertically  from  top  to  bottom  In 
a given  Industry. 

The  KGB  officers  attached  to  a plant  or  to  a military  unit  segregate 
themselves  in  order  to  discourage  familiarity  and  to  Inspire  some  feelings 
of  apprehension.  These  officers  are  not  accountable  to  the  commanding 
officer,  to  a supervisor,  or  to  the  political  element  of  a unit  — and. 

In  fact,  report  upon  them  as  well.  They  have  the  right  of  access  to  all 
files,  meetings,  and  areas  of  a unit  or  Installation,  and  their  reporting 
process  Is  strictly  one-way.  Other  officials  learn  only  what  is  Intended 
for  them  to  know.  In  the  military,  KGB  counterintelligence  officers 
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apparently  comment  Independently  on  both  line  and  political  officers, 
and  no  officer  Is  promoted  or  selected  for  schooling  without  the 
approval  of  the  KGB  Special  Section.  KGB  operational /counter!  ntelll- 
getice  elements  have  the  right  to  assume  control  of  local  MVD  or  KGB 
troops,  ml 11 tic,  firemen,  and  sometimes  even  Ground  Force  units  In 
the  event  of  a local  disorder,  disaster,  or  emergency.  In  the  past, 
tills  prerogative  has  led  to  some  very  significant  and  prolonged  opera- 
tions, such  as  crushing  large  sectional  Insurgencies  or  conducting 
mass  relocations  of  entire  minority  populations. 

A system  with  sp  much  power  could  not  function  without  some  "checks 
and  balances"  and.  In  spite  of  the  high  political  reliability  of  KGB 
personnel  from  a Party  viewpoint.  Individual  reliability  is  not  enough. 

So,  In  addition  to  the  Internal  Party  organization,  the  KGB  probably 
has  an  Internal  political  officer  system.  Furthermore,  there  Is  an 
unknown  number  of  Individuals  within  .the  organization  who  watch  their 
own  comrades.  One  writer  has  succinctly  characterized  the  system  as 
follows:  ""The  secret  police  who  spy  on  the  secret  police  are  most 
carefully  selected  ....  the  persons  who  watch  the  police  who  spy  on 
the  police  are  most  deeply  hidden."  Thus,  some  of  the  most  prominent 
victims  of  the  KGB  have  been  many  of  the  highest  ranking  KGB  officials 
themselves.  Security  Ministers  Yezhov,  Yagoda,  and  Berla  were  all 
executed,  as  were  scores  of  other  KGB  general  officers.  Aside  from 
the  Inhumanity  of  these  KGB  operations  and  the  tremendous  drain  upon 
national  resources,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  this  Soviet  organization 
represents  a first-class  Instrument  of  mass  control  and  one  that  Is 
extremely  difficult  to  oppose. 

Personnel  of  the  various  KGB  counterintelligence  units  have  (but  do 
not  always  wear)  a distinctive  uniform;  they  are  undoubtedly  Issued 
arms.  Those  KGB  personnel  who  are  assigned  to  troop  units  wear  the 
unit  uniform.  The  operational  personnel  of  KGB  are  highly  regarded 
Party  members,  and  many  of  them  are  military  veterans.  The  operational 
security  elements  of  the  KGB  have  a military  rank  system,  but  the  personnel 


are  reputedly  promoted  faster,  draw  extra  pay,  and  have  other  privileges 
not  enjoyed  even  by  KGB  troop  officers. 

As  many  as  20  KGB  generals  (other  than  generals  of  the  border  troops) 
have  been  recently  Identified  In  Soviet  open  periodicals,  and  at  least 
three  of  these  KGB  generals  are  generals  colonel.  The  overall  strength 
of  the  KGB  security  elements,  though  a closely-guarded  secret,  has  been 
unofficially  estimated  by  several  analysts  of  the  system  to  range  from 
5 million  to  "probably  under  a million."  The  uniformed  "tip  of  this 
iceberg"  consists  of  the  KGB  personnel  at  the  national,  republic,  and 
lower  administrative  levels  in  identifiable  KGB  headquarters.  Their 
numbers  are  unknown,  but  large,  and  a larger  body  of  plalnclothesmen 
operates  around  them.  The  parttime  informant  network  which  the  KGB 
operates  through  coercion  or  other  means  has  been  estimated  somewhat 
conservatively  to  Include  one  out  of  every  10  Soviet  citizens.  There 
is  a geographically-oriented  KGB  headquarters  in  every  oblast  — which 
amounts  to  a total  of  approximately  110,  plus  40  more  oblast  equivalents. 
In  addition,  the  KGB  apparently  maintains  fulltime  representation  at 
regional  and  city  levels  — of  which  there  are  approximately  3,500  re- 
gional entitles,  not  to  mention  the  great  numbers  of  government  offices, 
Institutions,  enterprises,  schools,  and  transport  facilities  with  In- 
ternal KGB  Special  Section  personnel.  Thus,  although  It  Is  difficult 
to  estimate  the  actual  strength  of  these  KGB  security  elements,  the 
pervasiveness  and  quality  of  the  KGB  operational  network  Is  readily 
apparent. 


SUMMARY 

In  summary,  the  numbers  of  personnel  Involved  In  the  various  military 
or  military-related  activities  which  I have  Identified  and  discussed 
probably  run  Into  the  millions,  although  precise  quantification  is  very 
difficult  — primarily  due  to  the  Soviet  mania  for  security  In  anything 
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that  Impinges,  however  slightly,  upon  defense  matters.  The  apparent 
lack  of  a driving  Interest  In  these  areas  of  Soviet  manpower  has  done 
nothing  to  Improve  our  Insight  Into  the  numbers  and  quality  of  this 
manpower  which  might  certainly  be  enhanced  If  some  priority  were  ac- 
corded to  such  research. 

As  I have  Indicated,  the  armed  forces  of  the  KGB  and  MVD  total 
conservatively  at  least  430,000.  Other  unofficial  estimates  from 
knowledgeable  sources  tend  to  double  this  figure.  It  Is  well  to  bear 
In  mind  that  these  are  uniformed  troops  with  armor,  artillery,  light 
aircraft,  and  naval  support.  The  number  of  personnel  In  the  federalized 
civil  militia  and  Fire  Command  may  be  as  much  as  1.5  million.  Here 
again,  these  Individuals  have  some  small  arms,  some  tactical  fo  .aatlons, 
and  are  mainly  ex-servicemen.  Fulltime  counterintelligence  and 
security  personnel  of  the  KGB  could  easily  total  from  one  half  to 
1 million  or  more. 

In  the  Soviet  transport  sector,  the  Soviets  themselves  Indicate 
that  more  than  seven  million  people  are  Involved  — all  of  whom  con- 
stitute a reservoir  of  trained,  regimented.  State  employees.  Soviet 
medical  and  telecommunications  manpower  may  total  another  six  or  seven 
million. 

Obviously,  the  entire  mass  of  manpower  resources  which  I have 
described  will  not  necessarily  be  lamedlately  diverted  from  their 
normal  duties  In  the  event  of  a major  war.  However,  some  of  them  would 
be,  and  great  numbers  of  reservists  In  many  other  enterprises  would 
undoubtedly  be  called  Into  active  military  service  In  their  specialties. 
The  basic  framework  and  functions  exist  and,  as  a result,  these  organi- 
zations are  prepared  to  make  the  same  or  even  greater  contributions  to 
Soviet  military  capabilities.  Obviously,  Soviet  military  requirements 
will  take  Immediate  priority  — unlike  the  tortuous  negotiations  and 
enabling  legislation  that  Is  so  often  necessary  In  the  West. 


In  my  discussion,  I have  not  addressed  the  huge  parttime  efforts 
Involved  In  Soviet  premilitary  training  programs,  which  are  mandatory 
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for  students,  or  the  civil  defense  programs,  which  are  mandatory  for 
almost  all  citizens.  Moreover,  I have  not  addressed  the  vast  resources 

of  the  Ministries  of  Oefense  Industry,  Aviation  Industry,  Automobile 

1 

Industry,  Shipbuilding  Industry,  Transport  Construction  Industry,  and 
a host  of  others  wherein  military  and  military-related  hardware- 
bull  ding  capabilities  certainly  exist.  This  discussion  has  been 
primarily  concerned  with  organizations  providing  military  or  military- 
related  services  rather  than  hardware.  I also  did  not  discuss  the 
Interwoven,  overlapping,  nationwide  complex  of  voluntary  societies  for 
cooperation  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  Soviet  Armed  Services,  such 
as  the  Young  Friends  of  the  Militia.  One  of  these,  DOSAAF,  allegedly 
has  more  than  80,000,000  members,  while  another,  the  Friends  of  the 
Police,  has  over  7,000,000  members.  All  of  these  organizations  make 
some  contribution  to  the  Soviet  military  and  to  the  overall  militariza- 
tion of  Soviet  society.  Conversely,  all  of  them  represent  a military- 
related  burden  on  the  Soviet  economy.-  Hence,  the  level  of  their 
contributions  to  Soviet  defense  and  Internal  security  and  their  cost 
to  the  Soviet  economy  will  continue  to  remain  obscure  until  additional 
research  efforts  are  applied  to  these  areas.  Only  then  will  an  accurate 
net  assessment  of  U.S./U.S.S.R.  military  manpower,  potentials,  and 
costs  be  possible. 
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SOVIET  DEMOGRAPHIC  TRENDS  AND  POSSIBLE  IMPLICATIONS 
FOR  SOVIET  DEFENSE  MANPOWER  PLANNING 


Dr.  Murray  Feshbach  1 


Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  I am  neither  a military  force  structure 
planner  nor  a military  specialist.  I became  Involved  In  the  military 
Implications  of  Soviet  demographic  trends  on  the  basis  of  some  research 
which  I performer:  nreparlng  a paper  for  the  most  recent  compendium 

of  papers  on  the  Sc  economy  In  a New  Perspective  for  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  (Jt*,  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


The  scope  of  work  of  my  Branch  (USSR/East  Europe)  of  the  Foreign 
Demographic  Analysis  Division  In  the  Department  of  Commerce  Is  much 
broader  than  simply  demographic  studies,  as  might  be  Implied  by  the 
title  of  the  Division.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we  conduct  more  studies  In 
economics  than  we  do  In  demographics.  Our  research  In  economics  Is 
focused  primarily  upon  the  development  of  Input-output  tables  (both  on 
the  national  and  regional  levels)  and  such  subjects  as  research  and 
development,  science  and  technology,  and  finance.  We  are  a small,  but 
broad-ranging  group,  and  one  In  which  our  disciplinary  diversity  Is 
highly  valuable.  I believe  that  an  Interdisciplinary  effort  Is  the  key 
to  the  analysis  of  broad,  complex  Issues.  In  arriving  at  judgments 
and  reaching  decisions,  all  relevant  knowledge  should  be  evaluated  and 
applied.  An  analysis  which  Is  limited  solely  to  the  demographic  per- 
spective of  an  Issue,  or  solely  to  the  economic  perspective,  or  solely 
to  the  military  perspective,  flies  In  face  of  the  fact  that  the  clearest 
view  of  an  Issue  emerges  when  these  disciplines  work  In  combination.  The 
Implications  of  the  most  broad  and  Important  Issues  extend  Into  the 
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realm  of  political,  military,  and  economic  factors 
analysts  will  produce  the  best  results. 


Interdisciplinary 


SOVIET  DEMOGRAPHIC  TRENDS 


In  my  research,  I have  discovered  that  certain  Issues  Involving 
Soviet  demography  and  manpower  have  Important  and  far-reaching  political 
military  and  economic  Implications. 


A Crisis  In  the  1980s 


In  the  1980s,  In  particular,  demographic  shifts  and  constraints  are 
going  to  precipitate  political,  military,  and  economic  pressures  in  the 
Soviet  Union  beyond  any  degree  that  the  Soviets  have  thus  far  encountered. 
Until  the  present  time,  population  and  labor  have  been  considered  virtually 
free  goods  In  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  Government  could  obtain  the 
number  of  people  It  desired  at  any  time.  In  any  place.  This  Is  no  longer 
true  and  will  definitely  not  be  true  In  the  1980s.  We  know  this  not  as 
the  result  of  making  projections  or  guesses,  but  as  the  result  of  studying 
the  life  tables  of  Soviet  people  who  are  already  bom.  Only  recently  have 
the  Soviets  themselves  realized  the  extent  of  the  difficulties  they  will 
face  In  the  1980s.  However,  the  Soviets  are  not  alone  In  having  Ignored 
the  population  Issue.  Until  very  recently,  most  analyses  of  economic 
development  considered  demography  only  In  a backhanded  kind  of  way;  for 
example.  In  terms  of  per  capita  estimates.  But,  this  Is  changing. 
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One  was  In  Leningrad  anjd  the  other  In  Kiev;  one  of  them  had  been  In 
existence  since  pre- revolutionary  times. 

NS  ftps  3*  ■■■  ?•?  wirt  t*  voc  w- 

For  a long  time  thereafter,  the  Soviets  did  not  even  discuss 
demographic  Issues, but.  In  the  post-war  period.  Initiatives  by  Valentey 
at  Moscow  State  University  and  by  other  Individuals  heralded  a 
renaissance  In  Soviet  demographic  research.  As  a consequence  of  this 
research,  the  Soviets  have  gradually  become  aware  of  the  crisis  they 
face  In  the  1980s  — not  only  In  terms  of  aggregate  manpower,  but  also 
In  terms  of  Its  regional  composition.  This  crisis  has  Important  Im- 
plications with  respect  to  the  need  for  Imported  technology  and  to 
military  Issues. 

By  way  of  providing  some  background,  I would  like  to  begin  by 
reviewing  our  demographic  Information  on  the  Soviet  Union  and  then  turn 
to  a consideration  of  the  Implications  that  such  Information  Is  likely 
to  have  upon  the  Soviet  military  establishment.  In  particular,  I would 
like  to  stress  the  balance  of  labor;  that  Is,  exactly  where  the  working 
people  are  located  geographically.  Because  the  Industrial  plant  re- 
sources and  Infrastructure  are  concentrated  In  Western  Russia,  the 
fact  that  the  total  growth  of  the  Soviet  population  during  the  next 
decade  will  occur  In  Central  Asia  has  a variety  of  serious  Implications. 

Recently,  Pravda  announced  that  258  million  people  reside  Inside 
the  borders  of  the  Soviet  Union.  According  to  our  projections,  this 
figure  will  rise  by  the  end  of  this  century  to  approximately  310  million, 
which  represents  a major  slowdown  In  the  aggregate  Soviet  growth  rate 
from  2-2%X  to  much  less  than  IX  (1.e.»  0.6X).  Part  of  this  shift  can  be 
explained  on  the  basis  of  the  transition  of  the  Soviet  population  from* a 
primarily  rural  to  a more  urban  life.  In  this  context.  It  Is  interesting  to 
compare  the  Soviet  Union  with  the  United  States  with  respect  to  their  urban/ 
rural  distribution  of  population.  At  the  time  of  the  1920  census,  the  United 
States  was  already  50X  urban  and  50X  rural  — according  to  our  definition. 
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The  Soviets  did  not  reach  this  50-50  proportion  until  1961  — according 
to  their  own  definition.  In  fact,  you  may  observe  when  you  are  traveling 
In  the  Soviet  Union  that  there  Is  a very  sharp  line  at  the  edge  of  every 
city,  town,  or  village  — there  Is  no  rural  non-farm,  no  transition,  no 
suburbia;  It  is  Immediately  rural.  Many  Soviet  people  are  still  tied 
directly  to  the  farms  and  to  the  peasant  economy. 


Soviet  Demographic  Catastrophles 


If  you  step  back  and  take  a longer,  historical  look  at  Soviet  demo- 
graphic changes,  you  can  gain  some  appreciation  for  the  profound  demographic 
catastrophles  which  the  Soviets  have  suffered  since  1917.  Using  data  per- 
taining to  the  Soviet  population  In  1917,  we  can  compare  the  current  size 
of  the  Soviet  population  with  that  which  normal  growth  rates  would  have 
produced.  In  1917,  there  were  160  million  people  residing  In  the  land 
area  bounded  by  the  Soviet  Union's  current  borders.  If  we  take  an  average 
figure  of  2X  per  year  as  a growth  rate,  then,  by  1975,  the  population  of 
the  Soviet  Union  would  have  totalled  494  million.  Compare  this  with  the 
proud  announcement  by  the  Soviet  Government  In  August  1975  that  there 
were  250  million  people  living  In  the  U.S.S.R.  In  other  words,  the  Soviet 
Union  lost  nearly  100*  of  Its  population  due  to  the  First  World  War, 
foreign  Interventions,  the  Civil  War,  famine,  epidemics,  collectivization, 
purges,  and  the  Second  World  War.  Of  all  of  these,  the  Second  World  War 
was  particularly  significant.  During  this  Var,  the  United  States  had  a 
total  of  12.1  million  persons  In  Its  Armed  Forces.  According  to  our  esti- 
mates, the  Soviets  lost  15  million  men  In  the  war;  that  Is  three  million 
more  than  were  In  our  entire  Armed  Forces. 


Due  to  World  War  II,  women  have  become  an  Important  segment  of  the 
working  force.  They  constitute  30%  of  the  construction  labor  force, 
performing  both  construction  and  clerical  duties.  The  use  of  women  Is 
prevalent  throughout  the  entire  econony.  Between  the  1959  and  1970 
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censuses,  no  major  demographic  catastrophles  occurred  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  has  therefore  permitted  the  calculation  of  growth  rates.  In  using 
an  11 -year  Interval  between  censuses,  rather  than  10  years,  the  Soviets 
did  not  help  the  cause,  of  demographic  analysis,  but  we  manage  to  deal 
with  this  Irregularity. 


Growth  Rates  and  Related  Problems 


By  the  end  of  the  century,  we  expect  that  the  Soviet  growth  rate 

will  drop  from  Its  present  rate  of  1%  (1966  to  1970)  to  around  0.6*. 

This  decrease  Is  not  due  to  any  campaign  for  "zero  population  growth," 
for  they  just  don't  have  such  a formal  drive  In  the  Soviet  Union.  Nonethe- 
less, In  European  Russia,  there  Is  a tendency  for  families  to  have  only  one 
child  — or  even  none.  In  Central  Asia,  however,  the  traditional  value  of 
having  5 sons  Is  still  very  strong,  so  they  generally  have  as  many  children 
as  is  necessary  to  acquire  five  sons.  This  may  mean  a family  of  8 or  9. 

In  fact,  between  1959  and  1970,  the  average  size  of  the  family  In  Central 

Asia,  Including  even  those  In  the  cities,  has  grown  rather  than  declined, 
despite  all  efforts  by  the  Soviets  to  restrain  this  growth  through  in- 
vestment, housing,  and  social  welfare  programs. 

Another  Important  Issue  Is  the  aging  of  the  Soviet  population  and 
the  demographic  pattern  of  "over-age"  people  In  the  U.S.S.R.  The  official 
Soviet  definition  of  "able-bodied  ages"  places  males  between  the  ages  of 
16  and  59  and  females  between  the  ages  of  16  and  54  In  the  able-bodied  age 
group.  Thus,  the  over-age  group  Includes  males  who  are  60  years  and 
older  and  females  who  are  55  years  and  older.  There  are  some  Indications 
that  the  Soviets  may  change  this  definition  so  as  to  add  five  more  years 
of  "quasi -working  age."  The  Soviet  labor  situation  is  really  very 
desperate.  With  respect  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  a whole,  over-age  people 
represented  10*  of  the  aggregate  population  In  1950,  but  will  Increase 
to  approximately  20*  by  the  year  2000.  However,  In  the  five  Soviet  re- 
publics of  Central  Asia  (l.e.,  the  four  Aslan  republics  of  Uzbekistan, 


Turkmenia,  Klrglziya,  and  Tadzhikistan,  plus  Kazakhstan)  the  situation 
will  be  very  different.  There,  the  over-age  group  will  decline.  Whereas 
In  1950  over-age  people  constituted  10%  of  the  population,  the  percentage 
will  drop  by  the  year  2000  to  approximately  9%  — rather  than  doubling. 
Obviously,  as  I previously  Indicated,  these  projections  have  a wide 
variety  of  implications  In  terms  of  manpower  utilization.  Industrial 
location,  social  facilities,  and  many  other  socio-economic  problems. 

It  takes  a long  time  for  populations  to  recover  from  severe  demographic 
shocks.  The  Second  World  War  seriously  skewed  the  ratio  of  males  to  fe- 
males In  the  Soviet  Union.  In  1970,  the  ratio  was  still  In  the  80-90 
percent  range,  and  It  will  not  be  balanced  until  after  the  year  2000  when 
there  should  be  approximately  104  females  to  100  males. 


Nationality  and  Language  Groups 


Of  particular  Importance  with  respect  to  Soviet  demography  is  the 
fact  that  the  country  spans  12  time  zones  — not  merely  4,  as  Is  the 
case  In  our  country.  Ruling  this  broad  expanse  of  territory  by  means  of 
an  authoritarian  central  government  raises  the  probability  of  regional 
problems  — specifically  ethnic  and  nationality  problems.  Within  the 
Soviet  Union,  there  are  between  100  and  140  different  nationality  groups 
and  language  groups  — depending  on  one's  definition.  Of  these  many  groups, 
the  five  principal  nationality  groups  of  Central  Asia  are  very  Important 
In  the  context  of  their  growth  In  population.  Although  the  growth  rate  for 
the  country  as  a whole  was  12  to  15%  In  the  period  1959-1970,  the  rate  In 
Central  Asia  was  approximately  40%.  This  raises  a problem  with  respect  to 
the  declining  proportion  of  Great  Russians  In  the  total  population  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  question  Is: 

When  will  the  Great  Russians  — the  ethnic  group  which  currently 
dominates  Soviet  society  — comprise  less  than  a majority  of  the 
population? 

According  to  the  most  recent  census  (which  Is  the  last  published  data 
that  we  have),  53.4%  of  the  population  were  Great  Russians  In  1970, 
whereas  It  was  54.6%  In  1959.  Some  analysts  think  that  the  Great  Russians 


already  constitute  less  than  50%.  While  their  view  may  be  entirely 
correct,  I do  not  believe  that  the  1979  census  Is  likely  to  corroborate 
this  change  and.  In  fact,  we  may  well  observe  that  the  Great  Russians 
are  Increasing  rather  than  decreasing.  The  Soviet  Central  Statistical 
Administration  could  do  this  In  two  ways;  namely.  It  could 

e Change  the  question  concerning  language  ability  from  "freely 
commanded"  to  "ability  to  use",  which  Is  a very  different 
definition;  and 

• Parallel  what  the  Yugoslavs  did  In  their  last  census  — which  would 
be  to  proclaim  that  everyone  is  of  Soviet  nationality.  Instead 
of  the  variety  of  more  narrow,  ethnic  backgrounds. 

Both  of  these  census  adjustments  are  means  of  “adjusting"  the  data  so  that 
the  Soviets  can  counter  accusations  that  the  Great  Russians  are  colonialists 
and  Imperialists  controlling  90%  of  the  Governmental  staff  while  constituting 
less  than  50%  of  the  population. 


If  I may  return  now  to  the  Issue  of  the  aging  of  the  Soviet  population, 
one  of  the  Important  points  to  consider  In  this  context  Is  the  question  of 
the  Soviet  mortality  rate.  During  the  past  2 years,  we  have  observed 
something  which  appears  to  be  extremely  strange;  that  Is,  the  aggregate 
death  rate  has  Increased  by  0.6/1000  — from  8.7  to  9.3,  which  is  an 
astonishing  Increase  In  only  one  year.  We  currently  have  no  Idea  what  the 
explanation  for  this  Increase  might  be.  This  shift  not  only  affects  the 
older  ages,  but  also  It  increases  pressures  with  regard  to  the  supply  of 
defense  manpower.  Since  1971,  we  have  also  observed  an  incredible  Increase 
In  Infant  mortality,  for  which  I again  do  not  know  the  explanation.  However, 
I may  well  write  an  article  on  the  subject  entitled  "Watergate  East;  Why 
This  Cover-Up?"  According  to  1971  data,  there  were  22.9/1000  deaths  among 
Soviet  children  during  their  first  year  of  life.  This  figure  has  Increased 
Inexorably,  year  by  year.  When  this  trend  was  first  discovered, 
analysts  attempted  to  explain  It  by  stating  that  It  was  simply  a matter 
of  poor  reporting  In  Central  Asia.  But,  that  argument  doesn't  appear  to 
be  valid  because  even  the  Latvian  and  Lithuanian  data  reflect  this  trend. 
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Curiously  enough,  four  major  sources  of  Soviet  demographic  Information 
have  failed  to  update  these  data  In  either  recent  reports/yearbooks  or 
In  two  basic  reports  to  the  United  Nations  In  which  they  have  always 
reported  such  data.  In  my  opinion,  the  Infant  mortality  rate  now 
exceeds  30/1000,  which  represents  an  Increase  of  more  than  25%  In 
5 years,  and  we  do  not  really  have  an  explanation  for  this  Increase. 

However,  I do  think  that  both  this  high  Infant  mortality  rate  and  the 
rising  aggregate  death  rate  may  be  traced  to  two  factors;  namely, 

e Regardless  of  all  the  propaganda,  the  public  health  service 
In  the  Soviet  Union  Is  poor,  which  I have  learned  from 
emigres  who  spoke  of  the  treatment  that  they  received  In 
the  Soviet  Union,  and 

e Alcoholism  appears  to  be  rampant  among  women,  as  well  as  among  men. 

The  age-specific  mortality  of  men  In  the  Soviet  Union  is  Incredibly 
highland  this  is  a second  "cover-up.?  Since  publishing  facts  on  average 
life  expectancy  in  1971-72,  the  Soviets  have  not  released  any  life  ex- 
pectancy data  for  subsequent  years  — even  In  the  brand  new  yearbook.  I 
believe  that  the  average  life  expectancy  for  men  has  declined  from  age 
64.  This  decline  would  widen  the  already  Incredible  gap  between  the  life 
expectancies  for  men  and  women.  In  1971-72,  Soviet  men  could  expect  an 
average  life  of  64  years,  but  for  women  it  was  74  years.  This  gap  Is  the 
largest  In  any  civilized  country.  In  searching  throughout  the  entire 
world  demographic  yearbook,  the  only  country  which  I found  that  has  a 
wider  gap  than  this  Is  Gabon,  which  Is  not  reputed  to  have  a highly 
e | articulated  statistical  system* 
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Birth  Rates 
B 
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The  birth  rate  continues  to  decline  In  all  of  the  Soviet  republics, 
but  the  Central  Aslan  rate  Is  declining  much  more  slowly.  As  I have 
said  previously,  the  average  size  of  the  Soviet  family  Is  continuing  to 
decline.  According  to  the  last  survey  from  which  we  have  Information  (1967), 
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95*  of  the  families  In  European  Russia  had  two  children  or  less.  In 
Central  Asia,  20*  had  1,  20*  had  2,  20*  had  3,  20*  had  4,  and  20*  had 
5 or  more.  So,  you  don’t  reach  95*  until  you  have  8 or  9 children. 
Obviously,  this  trend  has  Implications  with  respect  to  a possible 
labor  surplus  on  Central  Aslan  farms.  The  big  question  Is  whether  or 
not  this  surplus  labor  will  migrate  from  Central  Asia.  I have  been 
asked  to  write  a paper  on  the  prospects  for  a massive  out-migration 
from  Central  Asia  during  the  next  decade.  However,  even  now.  It's 


not  move  out  of  their  home  area  In  massive  numbers.  Some  may  move,  but 
there  will  not  be  a mass  migration  which.  In  turn,  will  definitely  lead 
to  an  economic  slow-down  and  will  therefore  necessitate  more  Industrial 
Investment  In  this  area 


Of  course.  If,  as  It  now  appears,  the  labor 
supply  just  will  not  voluntarily  move  to  Western  Russia  where  the  jobs 
are,  the  government  could  use  guns  to  forcibly  move  these  people  — but 
this  Introduces  a whole  new  set  of  problems. 


OBSERVATIONS  AND  IMPLICATIONS 


In  1959,  the  able-bodied  age  group  numbered  approximately  120 

The  annual  additions 


million;  this  figure  is  Important  as  a base 
to  this  base  group  are  shown  In  the  column  of  Table  E-1  which  Is  labelled 
Annual  Average  Increments.  As  you  may  remember,  the  Soviets  were  ex- 
tremely worried  about  the  size  of  their  labor  force  In  1961  so.  In  that 
year,  they  drafted  two  cohorts  to  compensate  for  the  shortage  of  nineteen 
year-old  draftees  entering  the  military  service.  Despite  the  fact  that 
the  laws,  a$  that  time,  called  for  the  drafting  of  19-year-olds,  the 
Soviets  also  drafted  their  18-year-old  cohort.  The  average  annual  Incre- 
ment during  the  period  1959-65  was  approximately  740,000.  This  Increment 
doubled  In  the  late  1960s  and  expanded  to  2,500,000  In  1971-75,  but  de- 
clined a bit  In  the  late  1970s.  In  the  1980s,  however,  this  increment 
will  decline  sharply  to  approximately  540,000  (In  the  period  1981-85) 
and  570,000  (In  the  period  1986-90).  These  levels  are  even  lower 
than  In  1961.  In  addition,  however,  the  annual  Increments  of  the  1980s 
will  have  a regional  component  which- makes  the  situation  even  worse.  The 
share  of  the  Increments  from  the  Central  Aslan  republics  and  Kazakhstan 
can  be  observed  In  columns  three  and  four  of  Table  1.  In  the  1971-75 
period,  the  Central  Aslans  comprised  approximately  one-quarter  of  the 
Increment,  but  this  will  expand  to  one-third  In  the  late  1970s.  In  the 
1980s,  however,  they  will  constitute  the  total  Increment;  i.e.,  105* 
from  1981-85  and  104*  from  1986-90.  The  three  Transcaucasus  republics 
could  also  be  Included  In  this  total  and,  being  a positive  increment, 
they  would  further  expand  the  dominance  of  minority  groups  In  these  Incre 
ments.  Throughout  the  rest  of  the  Soviet  Union,  there  will  be  a net 
decrease  In  the  able-bodied  age  group.  This  situation,  of  course,  has 
serious  Implications  with  respect  to  economic  Investment.  The  Soviets 
will  have  to  face  and  resolve  the  following  questions: 


Where  are  we  going  to  obtain  the  people  that  we  need  for  our 
labor  force? 

How  are  we  going  to  move  the  people  that  we  need  In  our  labor 
force  around  to  where  they  are  needed?  and 

What  kind  of  administrative  policies  must  we  establish  to 
ensure  that  the  labor  fbrca  will  be  where  we  need  It? 
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Soviets  abolished  the  Ministry  of  Labor,  so  that  between  1931  and  1956,  no 
agency  of  the  Soviet  Government  seriously  dealt  with  labor  at  the  national 
level  — though  there  was  a very  minor  organization.  But,  In  1958,  they 
organized  a State  Committee  on  Labor  and  Mage  Problems  which  dealt  primarily 
with  the  setting  of  norms  and  wages.  Then,  In  1966,  the  Soviets  Issued  a 
decree  pertaining  to  State  Committees  on  Labor  Resources  Utilization.  Most 
of  the  organizational  network  required  to  Implement  the  decree  was  esta- 
blished In  1967.  Then,  In  August  of  1976,  they  abolished  the  foregoing 
organizations  and  established  a new  State  Committee  on  Labor  and  Social 
Problems.  Here,  the  question  Is  one  Involving  the  definition  of  the  word 
"Social"  which.  It  seems  to  me,  we  must  deal  with  for  a variety  of  reasons. 
The  Director  of  this  new  State  Cornel ttee  Is  the  former  Second  Secretary  of 
the  Communist  Party  from  Uzbekistan,  but  he  Is  a Great  Russian  and  has  been 
brought  back  as  the  head  of  this  organization.  Certainly,  he  must  be  aware 
of  the  Implications  of  the  foregoing  data. 


MILITARY  IMPLICATIONS 


Turning  now  to  the  military  Implications  of  the  foregoing  discussion, 
there  was  a tremendous  brouhaha  In  town  concerning  the  size  of  the  Soviet 
military  forces  In  the  Spring  of  1976  when  I was  preparing  my  paper  for  the 
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Joint  Economic  Committee.  General  Graham,  then  Director  of  the  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency  (DIA),  testified  before  Senator  Proxml  re  that  the  Soviet 
Armed  Forces  totalled  some  4.5  to  5 million  men/women,  but  that  he  really 
believed  that  the  figure  wms larger.  Mr.  William  Colby,  Director  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  (CIA),  also  testified  that  the  figure  was  about 
4.5  million.  But,  low  and  behold,  the  International  Institute  for  Strategic 
Studies  (IISS)  In  London  published  a figure  of  only  4.005  million.  Subse- 
quently, a study  by  the  Library  of  Congress  reflected  a figure  of  4.8  million, 
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which  was  generally  accepted  community-wide.  So,  my  problem  was  how  to  balam 
these  figures  — which  should  I use?  If  there  really  were  800,000  more  men  In 
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uniform  than  open  sources  Indicated*  where  should  I add  this  800*000  ~ 
not  only  In  terms  of  the  1975  figures,  but  also  for  all  the  years  before 
that?  I couldn't  just  add  800,000  to  my  numbers  (and  I have  only  used 
unclassified  sources).  In  attempting  to  find  a way  out  of  this  quandary, 

I asked  myself  the  question  of  whether  or  not  it  would  be  possible  that 
there  was  an  alternate  explanation  for  this  difference  — aside  from 
people  just  not  being  counted.  With  all  due  respect  to  Jim  Reitz's 
earlier  comments,  I formulated  the  hypothesis  that  uniformed  civilians 
constituted  the  basic  cause  pf  the  problem  and.  In  order  to  resolve  the 
Issue,  I had  to  produce  evidence  that  these  uniformed  civilians  were 
being  counted  In  the  civilian  labor  force.  This  I think  that  I can  do 
for  at  least  three  out  of  five  categories. 

e First,  with  respect  to  the  construction  troops,  I can  cite 
Soviet  and  em1gr$  sources  which  Indicate  that  these  personnel 
are: 

— Treated  differently;  and 

— Paid  wages  comparable  to  civilian  construction  personnel 
( not  3 to  5 rubles  a month  like  an  ordinary  draftee,  but 
50  to  60  rubles  a month  and  higher). 

e Second,  with  respect  to  medical  personnel.  It  Is  clear  that 
the  Soviets  didn't  Include  this  manpower  In  the  Armed  Forces 
data  which  they  published  In  January  1959.  In  1959,  the  Soviets 
announced  that  their  Armed  Forces  numbered  3,623,000  personnel, 
of  which  632  were  women  — not  632,000,  but  632!  That's  utterly 
Impossible,  unless  you  are  not  Including  military  medical  ser- 
vices. As  Jim  Reitz  pointed  out,  two-thirds  of  the  combat 
doctors  In  the  Second  World  War  were  female,  and  eighty-five 
percent  of  the  Soviet  medical  service  personnel  is  now  female. 

I have  asked  a number  of  emigres  whether  or  not  they  have  ever 
heard  the  Russian  term  which  Is  equivalent  to  a male  nurse  (or 
our  medical  aid  personnel),  and  they  had  not  because  there  just 
weren't  any  male  nurses.  Nurse  Is  a female  term,  and  the  male 
nurse  equivalent  Is  never  used.  Furthermore,  In  reviewing 
Soviet  budget  data,  I found  a citation  by  Abraham  Becker  con- 
cerning a transfer  from  the  Ministry  of  Defense  (MoD)  budget  to 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Health  budget  In  1961-62.  Abe  believes 
that  the  funds  came  from  the  military  program.  And, 

a Finally,  with  respect  to  the  dining  hall,  post  exchanges,  and 
like  activities,  I can  absolutely  prove  that  the  balance  sheet 
for  the  military  trade  system  Is  Included  In  the  total,  pub- 
lished retail  trade  figure  for  trade  turn-over.  I know  this  to 
be  true  for  other  reasons  and  through  other  sources. 

So,  there  are  the  three  out  of  five  categories  of  so-called  uniformed  civilians 
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Above  all,  I wanted  to  avoid  double  counting  with  respect  to  the 
total  number  of  Soviet  military  personnel,  so  iqy  research  Indicated  that 
I could  use  the  4 million  figure  that  the  IISS  published  and  still  be 
confident  that  the  other  800,000  personnel  would  be  Included  In  my  figures 
for  construction,  medical,  and  other  service  personnel.  As  a parallel 
observation.  It  would  appear  to  me  that  if  there  were  an  MBFR  Agreement 
and  a reduction  In  forces  resulted  therefrom,  eliminating  these  800,000 
Soviet  personnel  would  not  mem  a thing.  However,  I went  a bit  deeper  Into 
the  situation  because  I also  needed  to  analyze  the  competition  between  the 
military  and  civilian  sectors  for  manpower  In  the  1980s  In  particular. 

For  this  purpose,  I developed  what  I called  a hypothetical  model.  Be- 
cause of  the  differences  with  regard  to  the  actual  strength  of  the  Soviet 
Armed  Forces,  I had  the  problem  of  deciding  which  figure  I should  use.  I 
selected  the  figure  of  4.S  million  In  order  to  give  the  Soviets  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt.  If  the  figure  Is  actually  4.8  or  5.2  million,  the  Soviets' 
situation  Is  much  worse  than  how  I am  going  to  describe  It.  My  next  question 
was:  What  are  the  nunbers  of  Soviet  officers  and  cadres,  non-commissioned 
officers  (NCOs),  conscripts,  and  non-conscripts?  I used  John  Erickson's 
figure  of  20%  for  the  officer  corps  and,  from  another  source  which  cited 
approximately  3 to  5%  for  NCOs,  I used  the  larger  figure  of  5%.  Hence,  the 
total  for  officers,  NCOs,  and  extended  service  personnel  came  to  25%.  There- 
fore, the  Soviets  must  draft  75%  of  the  manpower  for  their  Armed  Forces  each 
year.  Of  course,  I was  then  confronted  with  a question  as  to  the  average 
length  of  service  of  a Soviet  conscript.  I decided  that  the  average  length 
of  service  must  be  about  two  years.  It  has  to  be  at  least  that,  though  It 
could  be  slightly  longer.  Since  1967,  all  of  the  major  service  components 
of  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces  except  the  Navy  (In  which  Individuals  serve  for 
three  years)  serve  two  years,  but  graduates  of  higher  educational  Institu- 
tions serve  only  one  year.5  Taking  these  two  together,  I figured  that  I 
could  not  be  far  off  In  using  a figure  of  two  for  the  average  length  of 
service.  Therefore,  In  performing  a bit  of  arithmetic  Involving  the  fore- 
going figures.  It  turns  out  that  the  Soviets  need  to  draft  1,688,000  18- 
year-olds  each  year. 

5 Editorial  Note:  Subsequently,  during  March  1977,  the  length  of  service  of 
graduates  of  higher  educational  Institutions  was  Increased  to  two  years. 

In  the  case  of  the  Navy,  and  eighteen  months  In  the  other  services. 


The  1975  figure  for  the  size  of  the  Soviet  18-year-old  male  cohort 
Is  estimated  to  be  2,500,000.  By  1987,  It  Is  anticipated  that  this 
cohort  will  reach  a low  of  2,012,000,  but  will  then  climb  up  to  about 
2,200,000  by  the  year  1990.  Now,  the  first  thing  that  must  be  done 
with  respect  to  these  figures  Is  to  eliminate  the  Individuals  pursuing 
a full-time  education.  According  to  my  estimates,  that  figure  comes  to 
about  400,000  to  450,000  for  this  period  of  time.  Life  expectancy 
tables  Indicate  that  4,000  per  year  will  die  from  various  causes. 

Another  10%  Is  lost  due  to  deferments,  exemptions,  and  similar  circum- 
stances — some  of  whom  will  return  two  years  later  for  conscription. 

The  Soviet  manpower  situation  Is  further  exacerbated  by  regional  problems. 

For  example,  by  the  end  of  this  century,  our  estimates  Indicate  that 
fully  one-third  of  the  18-year-old  cohort  will  come  from  the  southern,  less 
Russian-speaking  and  less  mobile  sectors.  These  are  the  less  Industrial- 
ized, less  urbanized,  and  less  technologically  oriented  areas.  Looking 
at  the  Soviet  manpower  situation  from  this  viewpoint  and  excluding  any 
questions  of  force  structure  or  firepower.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Soviets 
really  have  some  definite  problems,  and  this  Is  the  basic  thrust  of  my 
discussion  — approaching  the  Soviet  manpower  Issue  from  a demographic- 
economic  standpoint,  as  opposed  to  simply  examining  the  Issue  from  a 
military  point  of  view. 

S . V . . ^ . & I 

{ 

Finally,  It  seems  to  me  we  do  not  know  enough  about  Russian  language 
training  In  the  Soviet  military  establishment.  I have  looked  through  a 
variety  of  materials,  and  there  are  cases  cited  of  sergeants  who  are 
the  Intermediaries  between  the  Russian-speaking  officers,  who  give  the 
comnands,  and  the  non-Russian  speaking  soldiers.  What  are  they  going  to 
do  about  this  situation?  There  Is  a big  drive  to  create  a sense  of 
Inter-nationalism  — making  everybody  Soviet  and  making  everybody  learn 
Russian  — but  It  has  been  very  unsuccessful  thus  far,  and  the  1980s 
are  not  that  far  away. 
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A TECHNIQUE  FOR  ASSESSING 
SELECTED  ELEMENTS  OF  SOVIET  MILITARY  MANPOWER 

by 

Ms.  Harriet  Fast  Scott 


INTRODUCTION 

I will  explain  very  briefly  the  technique  that  we  are  using  to 
estimate  Soviet  military  manpower  In  sectors  not  directly  within  the 
Ministry  of  Defense  (MoD)'.  This  technique  might  be  identified  as  the 
"Iceberg"  approach  Inasmuch  as  it  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that,  by 
identifying  the  general  officers  and  other  senior  officers  at  the  top  of 
a military  organization  (l.e. , "the  tip  of  the  Iceberg"),  one  can  project 
the  organization  beneath  them  and  estimate  its  size.  This  was  the  approach 
which  we  used  In  estimating  the  Soviet  manpower  Involved  In  civil  defense. 

CIVIL  DEFENSE 

According  to  the  Red  Star  of  January  21,  1977  (which  printed  an 
attack  upon  Leon  Goure  and  myself  for  writing  about  Soviet  civil  de- 
fense), the  protection  of  Soviet  citizens  from  natural  disasters  and 
of  Soviet  cities  from  enemy  attacks  Is  an  Innocent,  humanitarian  measure 
which  could  do  no  harm.  This  statement  Is  reminiscent  of  Premier 
Kosygin's  comment  some  ten  years  ago  concerning  anti -ballistic  missile 
(ABM)  systems  --  he  said  that  he  could  not  see  how  such  an  innocent 
thing  as  protecting  Soviet  cities  with  ABMs  could  threaten  the  United 
States.  Eventually,  however,  It  became  clear  that  ABMs  did  pose  a 
threat  to  the  balance  of  power  between  the  two  superpowers,  which  Is 
a point  that  should  not  be  forgotten. 

As  Jim  Reitz  pointed  out  earlier.  General  Altunin,  who  Is  the  Chief 
of  Civil  Defense  at  the  peak  of  this  "Iceberg",  is  also  a Deputy  Minister 
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of  Defense.  Below  him,  we  have  thus  far  Identified  47  general  officers 
working  fulltime  In  civil  defense.  Of  these,  more  than  40  currently 
appear  to  be  on  active  duty.  However,  in  estimating  the  total  number 
of  Soviet  general  officer  positions  In  the  civil  defense  "iceberg", 
it  would  appear  that: 

• At  the  Ministry  of  Defense  level  (in  the  office  and 

on  the  staff  of  the  Chief  of  Civil  Defense)  there  are  ...  12 

• At  the  level  of  military  staffs  for  civil  defense: 

The  number  of  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  Civil  Defense 
within  the  15  republics  of  the  Soviet  Union  Is  ....  15 

The  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  political  matters 
In  the  offices  of  the  Chtefs  of  Staff  in  the  15 
republics  also  number 15 

The  Officer- In-Charge  of  Civil  Defense  In  the  Moscow 

Oblast  and  the  Senior  Civil  Defense  Officer  for 

the  city  of  Moscow  account  for  2 

• At  the  level  of  Troops  of  Civil  Defense: 

The  number  of  Deputy  Commanders  for  Civil  Defense 

within  the  headquarters  of  the  16  military 

districts  of  the  Soviet  Unlonis  . 161 

There  Is  also  the  Commandant  of  the  Civil  Defense 
School  1 

TOTAL  61 

Therefore,  although  the  absolute  minimum  of  Soviet  general  officers 

assigned  to  civil  defense  Is  estimated  to  be  61,  a more  realistic  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  Soviet  general  officers  assigned  to  civil  defense 
duties  may  well  be  In  the  order  of  80-120. 
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These  positions  were  apparently  established  In  1972  when  General 
Altunin  became  the  new  Chief  of  Soviet  Civil  Defense.  To  date, 
six  general  officers  have  been  Identified  by  name  in  these  positions. 
It  simply  takes  time  to  Identify  all  of  the  Soviet  general  officers 
who  occupy  these  and  other  civil  defense  positions  In  Soviet  periodi- 
cals. 
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Turning  now  to  other  Soviet  officers  In  civil  defense  and  referring 
to  the  overall  structure  of  Soviet  civil  defense  In  Figure  1,  we  have 
Identified  a sufficiently  large  number  of  colonels  at  the  oblast  level 
(l.e.,  equivalent  to  a U.S.  county)  to  assume  with  some  degree  of  con- 
fidence that  at  least  one  colonel  Is  assigned  to  each  of  the  162  Soviet 
oblasts,  to  Include  autonomous  republics,  national  okrugs  and  krays. 
Furthermore,  officers  are  to  be  found  In  civil  defense  activities  In 
each  of  the  240  Soviet  cities  with  populations  exceeding  100,000  persons 
(many  of  which  are  further  divided  Into  regions)  and  In  some  smaller 
cities  which  appear  to  warrant  a civil  defense  staff.  In  all,  then, 
the  total  number  of  Soviet  officers,  other  than  general  officers.  In- 
volved In  civil  defense  may  be  estimated  as  follows: 

e Administrative  units  within  the  Soviet  Union  which  appear 

to  have  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  Civil  Defense  In  the  grade  of 

colonel  are: 

— Autonomous  republics  20 

National  okrugs  * 10 

— Krays  6 

— Oblasts 126 

Cities  over  100,000  240 

Total  Number  of  Colonels  • • 402 

e Administrative  units  within  the  Soviet  Union  which  appear 

to  have  Chiefs  of  staff  for  Civil  Defense  In  the  grade  of 

lieutenant  colonel,  although  some  positions  might  be  filled 
by  majors,  are: 

— Regions  of  cities,  where  large  cities  are 

subdivided  Into  regions  of  100,000  540 

Rayons  or  regions  which  are  not  parts  of 

cities 3097 

— Cities  of  less  than  100,000,  but  which 

appear  to  warrant  a civil  defense  staff  ....  1900 


Total  number  of  lieutenant  colonels 
(and  some  majors)  In  civil  defense 
assignments  as  Chiefs  of  Staff  55 

Each  Chief  of  Staff  for  Civil  Defense  has  a staff  which 
may  well  Include  an  officer  for  each  of  13  civil  defense 
services.  Of  course.  In  some  areas,  several  of  these 
services  might  be  performed  by  one  officer.  However, 
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it  Mould  be  reasonable  to  estimate  8*10  military 
officers  assigned  to  the  civil  defense  staffs  of 
each  of  some  5,000  krays,  oblasts,  cities  and 
rayons  which  would  indicate  a total  of  approxi- 
mately   45,000 

In  summary,  then,  utilizing  the  “iceberg"  technique  and  rounding  the 
sum  of  the  foregoing  figures,  the  total  number  of  Soviet  officers  In- 
volved In  Soviet  civil  defense  activities  Is  estimated  to  be  In  the 
order  of  50,000. 

As  for  the  Troops  of  Civil  Defense,  there  Is  probably  a detachment 
or  larger  unit  In  each  major  city  (over  100,000)  — of  which  there  are  240. 
A detachment  or  larger  unit  of  an  average  size  of  200  men  for  each  city 
would  therefore  equal  nearly  50,000  Troops  of  Civil  Defense.  These  units 
consist  of  soldiers  trained  in  fire-fighting,  rescue  work,  and  the  de- 
tection and  marking  of  contaminated  areas. 

So,  overall.  It  would  appear  that  there  are  some  100,000  military 
personnel  Involved  In  the  Soviet  civil  defense  system  — 50,000  of  which 
are  Troops  of  Civil  Defense  and  the  other  50,000  of  which  are  military 
personnel  on  the  staffs  of  the  hierarchical  structure  previously  shown 
In  Figure  1. 

Once  again.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  major  buildup  of 
Soviet  Civil  Defense  began  after  1972.  The  names  of  relatively  few 
Individuals  assigned  to  civil  defense  were  to  be  found  In  the  Soviet 
military  and  para-military  press  prior  to  that  date.  It  was  not  until 
1973  that  the  yearbook  of  the  Soviet  Bolshaya  Entslklopedlya  first  referred 
to  the  Troops  of  Civil  Defense  In  Its  description  of  the  Soviet  Armed 
Forces  as  being  one  of  the  major  components  of  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces. 

Even  without  the  foregoing  estimates.  It  would  appear  likely  that  the 
Troops  and  Staffs  of  Civil  Defense  do  number  In  the  order  of  100,000, 
simply  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  Identified  In  the  Bolshaya  Entslklo- 
pedlya yearbook  as  a major  component  of  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces  and  that 
their  Chief  Is  a Deputy  Minister  of  Oefense. 
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THE  SOVIET  ALL  UNION  VOLUNTARY  SOCIETY  FOR  COOPERATION 


KITH  THE  ARMY,  AIR  FORCES,  AND  NAVY  (DOSAAF) 


On  January  25,  1977,  DOSAAF  convened  Its  Eighth  Congress.  These 
congresses  are  held  every  five  years,  and  the  current  one  celebrated 
DOSAAF* s golden  jubilee.  Each  congress  reflects  a milestone  In  the 
progress  and  expansion  of  this  paramilitary  organization  In  terms  of 
new  responsibilities  and  Increased  membership.  Marshal  Pokryshkln 
announced  the  current  membership  to  be  329,000  primary  organizations 
with  a total  of  80,000,000  members.  For  those  of  you  who  may  not  be 
familiar  with  OOSAAF,  the  Society  Is  a quasi -governmental  organization 
whose  charter  states  that  It  Is  to  render  "active  assistance  In 
strengthening  the  country's  defense  capabilities  and  the  training  of 
workers  for  the  defense  of  the  Socialist  Fatherland."  This  DOSAAF 
does  by  providing  general  pre-induction  and  civil  defense  training, 
military  specialist  training,  military-technical  sports  training, 
and  military-patriotic  Indoctrination  In  a wide  spectrum  of  activities. 

Generally  speaking,  DOSAAF  could  be  compared  with  the  aggregation 
of  all  sports  clubs  In  the  U.S.  — though  In  the  Soviet  Union,  these 
clubs  are  directed  by  military  officers.  If  one  wishes  to  become  any 
kind  of  a sports  specialist  In  the  Soviet  Union  from  scuba  diving  to 
parachuting  to  what-have-you,  the  facilities  of  DOSAAF  provide  the 
opportunities,  and  one  can  join  at  the  age  of  14. 

As  previously  Indicated,  DOSAAF's  responsibilities  were  expanded  In 
the  late  1960s  when  military  service  In  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces  was 
reduced  from  three  to  two  years.  In  effect,  what  the  Soviets  have  tried 
to  do  Is  to  place  the  responsibility  for  the  Initial  year  of  military 
training  on  the  civilian  economy  (e.g.,  DOSAAF)  and  not  on  the  military 
budget.  In  this  context,  DOSAAF  has  primary  responsibility  for  bbth 
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pre-military  and  specialist  training.  In  fact,  every  third  Individual 
who  fs  called  up  for  military  service  has  acquired  a military  specialty 
useful  to  the  military  through  the  facilities  of  DOSAAF. 

As  many  as  four  hundred  new  buildings  have  been  built  during  the 
past  five  years  to  accommodate  the  training  facilities  of  OOSAAF.  A 
Marshal  of  Aviation  heads  OOSAAF,  and  each  of  the  15  republics  has  a 
general  officer  In  charge  of  Its  DOSAAF  committee.  To  date,  some  28 
general  officers  have  been  Identified  with  the  OOSAAF  system.  He  are 
now  in  the  process  of  trying  to  estimate  the  number  of  DOSAAF  clubs  and 
schools  and  the  total  military  manpower  Involved  with  all  of  the  OOSAAF 
activities.  Me  know  of  one  case  In  which  a senior  lieutenant,  who  was 
apparently  a reserve  officer  on  active  duty,  headed  a DOSAAF  school  for 
23  years  with  a staff  of  experienced  officers  assisting  him  with 
training. 


COMMISSARIATS 

Although  the  overall  operation  of  the  military  commissariat  system 
Is  exercised  by  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  for  the  Minister  of  De- 
fense, specific  control  Is  believed  to  be  vested  In  an  Organizational 
and  Mobilization  Directorate  of  the  General  Staff,  headed  by  General 
Colonel  Volkov.  Although  this  Directorate  Is  very  rarely  referred  to 
In  open  sources.  It  Is  thought  to  be  responsible  for  the: 

e Overall  control  of  military  manpower, 

e Mobilization  planning,  which  Includes  the  determination 
of  resources  needed  for  mobilization  and  supervision  of 
the  stocking  of  mobilization  supplies, 

e Supervision  and  coordination  of  the  activation  of 
civilian  and  military  mobilization  organizations, 

e Table  of  Organization  and  Equipment  (TOE)  development 
requirements,  and 

e Other  related  matters. 


The  next  level  in  the  Soviet  military  administrative  command  Is 
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that  of  the  military  district.  The  staff  of  each  one  of  the  military 
districts,  of  which  there  are  16  within  the  U.S.S.R.,  Is  believed 
to  have  a comparable  Organization  and  Mobilization  Directorate.  Just 
as  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  as  one  of  several  First  Deputy 
Ministers  of  Defense  exercises  certain  administrative  and  operational 
control  over  the  16  District  Commanders  for  the  Minister  of  Defense, 
so  the  Organization  and  Mobilization  Directorate  of  the  General  Staff 
Is  considered  to  exercise  overall  technical  direction  and  control  of 
the  Organization  and  Mobilization  Directorate  of  each  District  staff. 

In  turn,  these  District  Organization  and  Mobilization  Directorates  are 
believed  to  exercise  supervisory  control  over  the  mobilization  activities 
of  subordinate  military  commissariats  from  the  republic  to  the  regional 
level. 


As  Indicated  in  Figure  2,  the  current  structure  of  the  military 
connlssarlats  Is  of  a pyramidal  (or  "Iceberg")  configuration,  beginning 
with  republic  commissariats  at  the  level  of  most  of  the  16  union  republics 
which  constitute  the  major  administrative  and  national  organizational 
elements  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. ^ 


In  addition  to  the  basic  responsibility  for  operation  of  the  con- 
scription system,  the  military  commissariats  perform  a number  of  other 


Gomyy,  A.G.  Fundamentals  of  Legal  Knowledge.  Vovenlzdat.  Moscow. 
1973,  p.  90.  12 


Pobezhlmov,  K.F.,  Fundamentals  of  Soviet  Military  Legislation,  Voyenlzdat, 
Moscow,  1962,  p.  69.  In  addition,  the  Solshaya  Soviet  Encyclopedia,  3rd 
edition.  Volume  5,  p.  247  states  that  the  military  commissariats  are 
military  establishments  of  the  Ministry  of  Defense  (MoD)  and,  at  the  same 
time,  have  the  rights  of  a department  of  the  corresponding  councils  of 
ministers  of  union  and  autonomous  republics  and- executive  committees  of 
krays,  oblasts,  cities,  and  rayons. 
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Table  F-l.  A RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  ESTIMATED  MANPOWER 
INVOLVED  IN  THE  SOVIET  MILITARY  COMMISSARIAT  SYSTEM 
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major  functions.  The  following  translation  from  the  Soviet  Funda 

c 

mentals  of  Legal  Knowledge  provides  a detailed  account  of  these 
functions: 


Military  commissariats  are  given  the  following  fundamental  tasks: 

e Registration  of  Inductees  and  military  obligated; 

e Conducting  regular  call-ups  for  active  military  service 
and  call-ups  for  mobilization; 

e Registration  of  material  means  subject  to  delivery  to  the 
Armed  Forces  during  mobilization; 

e Designating  pensions  for  off1cers,"praporshch1k1  and  mlchman 
(warrant  officer  equivalents)  and  their  families,  and  also 
the  families  of  generals  and  admirals  — - this  authority  has 
been  given  to  oblast,  kray,  and  some  city  military  com- 
missariats by  special  orders; 

e Cooperating  In  job  placement  and  assuring  living  space  for 
officers  released  from  the  Soviet  Army  and  Navy; 

e Selection  and  direction  of  candidates  to  military  schools, 
to  practice  assemblies,  and  to  courses  of  preparation  for 
reserve  officers,  as  well  as  “praporshchlki  and  michman"  to 
military  units;  and 

e Examining  and  resolving  the  complaints  and  declarations  of 
Inductees,  military  obligated,  servicemen.  Invalid  veterans, 
members  of  their  families,  and  also  members  of  the  families 
of  deceased  soldiers. 


Together  with  DOSAAF  (voluntary,  premllltary  training)  organizations 
the  military  comnlssarlats  perform  a great  volume  of  varied  activities 
with  respect  to  the  preparation  of  Soviet  youth  for  military  service  and 
the  military-patriotic  education  of  Soviet* citizens. 


The  official  Soviet  definition  of  military  commissariat  In  the  Dlctlona 
of  Basic  Military  Terms  (U.S.A.F.  translation)  Is  as  follows:  317 
VbTENlWV  KjtfTSSARlAT  (military  commissariat)  — The  local  military  ad- 
ministration office  In  towns,  rayons,  oblasts  and  autonomous  republics, 
that  maintains  a register  of  persons  subject  to  compulsory  military 
service,  appoints  them  as  draftees  to  the  Army  or  Navy  Initially, 
assembles  them  periodically  for  training  or  muster,  and  calls  them  up 
In  the  event  of  mobilization. 


Fundamentals  of  Legal  Knowledge.  Voyenlzdat,  Moscow,  1973,  p.  90 
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Information  with  regard  to  the  manpower  actually  Involved  In  the 
hierarchy  of  the  military  commissariat  system,  like  many  other  aspects 
of  Soviet  military  manpower  and.  Indeed,  like  most  major  Soviet  military 
activities.  Is  not  as  available  In  open,  unclassified  sources  as  that 
pertaining  to  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  generally  Is.  However,  a reasonably 
detailed  examination  of  publications  of  the  Soviet  open  military  and 
civil  press  does  provide  some  Information  which.  If  It  Is  properly 
correlated  and  analyzed,  will  provide  some  Insight  Into  the  manning  of 
this  system. 


Presently,  we  have  Identified  some  33  general  officers  In  the 
Soviet  military  commissariat  system.  Eleven  republics  have  one-star 
generals  serving  In  the  position  of  military  commissar,  and  20  generals 
and  9 colonels  have  been  Identified  at  the  oblast  level.  Many  more 
generals  and  other  high-ranking  officers  are  assigned  at  the  city  level 
As  a result  of  our  studies  of  historical  records  (for  military  com- 
missariats are  at  least  100  years  old)  and  our  calculations  Involving 
the  "Iceberg"  technique,  we  have  developed  an  estimate  of  the  total 
officer  and  supporting  personnel  involved  In  the  Soviet  military  com- 
missariat system.  A recapitulation  of  this  detailed  estimate  Is 
presented  In  Table  1. 


BEGINNING  MILITARY  TRAINING 


Every  Soviet  15-year-old  boy  (and  girl.  If  she  wishes)  must 
participate  In  a 140-hour  course  of  beginning  military  training  (BHT) 


As  Murray  Feshbach  has  pointed  out,  approximately  2 million  youths  each 
year  are  given  this  training  prior  to  Induction.  When  the  new  law  on 
military  training  was  promulgated  In  1967,  General  Shtemenko  wrote  that 
some  45,000  schools  would  require  Instructors  to  conduct  this  training. 


Figure  F-2 

AN  OVERVIEW  OF  THE  GENERAL  ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE 
OF  THE  MILITARY  COMMISSARIAT  SYSTEM 


Minister  of  Oefense 


Other  Appropriate 
MoD  Directorates 


General  Staff 


Military  Districts 


/ Union  Republic  \ 
Level  ' 

Military  Commissariats 
(12  or  13)' 


Autonomous  Republic/ 
Kray/Oblast/ 
National  District/ 
Autonomous  Obi ast/MI 1 1 tary 
Commissariats 
(Estimated  165)2 


City/Urban  Region/Region 
Military  Commissariats 
(Estimated  4225)3 


1)  Some  military  districts  control  several  union  republic  military 
commissariats. 

2)  Other  union  republics  (namely  the  RSFSR  and  Ukraine)  have  several 
military  districts  within  their  territories  so  that  districts  are 
at  the  next  lower  echelon. 

3)  Some  large  cities  have  several  Internal  regions. 

» Operational  control.  - - - • Technical  control. 


Apparently,  these  Instructors  were  obtained  by  simply  recalling 
colonels  from  a reserve  status  to  active  duty.  In  effect,  this 
returned  45,000  officers  to  active  duty  at  one  time. 

As  we  have  observed,  many  of  these  activities  (e.g.,  civil 
defense,  OOSAAF,  and  BMT)  are  staffed  by  reserve  officers.  I am 
reminded  of  the  article  which  John  Erickson  wrote  not  long  ago  about 
the  rejuvenation  of  the  Soviet  officer  corps.  In  this  article,  John 
wrote  about  Khrushchev's  drastic  1960  reductions  In  the  officer  corps 
which  Involved  the  retirement  of  about  one  quarter  of  a million 
officers  In  one  fell  swoop.  These  officers  had  great  troubles  ad- 
justing to  civilian  life.  Some  conmltted  suicide,  and  others  were 
very  depressed  because  they  were  unable  to  find  any  work  which  they 
enjoyed.  Industry  did  not  want  them  because  they  were  over-qualified. 
This  reduction  appears  to  have  been  a drastic  mistake.  In  fact, 
actual  Implementation  of  the  reduction  was  suspended  a little  later 
because  the  economy  just  could  not  absorb  all  the  retirees.  So, 
some  of  the  foregoing  programs  might  simply  represent  a means  of  taking 
care  of  those  officers  who  were  transferred,  and  are  being  transferred. 
Into  the  reserves  at  comparatively  young  ages.  For  example,  Soviet 
colonels  must  retire  at  age  50,  and  lieutenant  colonels  at  45.  These 
men  are  still  young  and,  unlike  their  counterparts  In  the  U.S.,  they 
cannot  go  Into  the  sale  of  real  estate  or  selling  bonds  on  the  stock 
market.  Such  jobs  do  not  exist  In  the  Soviet  Union. 


SUMMARY 


So,  In  summary,  the  foregoing  programs  do  provide.  In  part,  a means 
of  utilizing  an  accumulation  of  military  talents.  As  Marshal  Grechko 
observed,  the  Soviet  Government  wants  all  of  the  youth  In  the  Soviet 
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Union  to  90  through  the  “university"  of  the  Armed  Forces.  According 
to  him,  every  youth  who  passes  through  this  "university"  comes  out 
a better  man,  trained  for  civilian  life.  This  training  may  also  be 
perceived  as  a good  curb  against  juvenile  delinquency  and  a means 
of  molding  the  new  "Soviet  man". 
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GENERAL  DISCUSSION 


Moderated  by 
Dr.  Robert  N.  Glnsburgh 


INTRODUCTION 


The  general  discussion  presented  In  this  appendix  Is,  in  fact,  a 
chronological  summary  of  the  questions,  answers,  and  observations  that 
evolved  subsequent  to  the  presentations  In  Appendices  C,  D,  E,  and  F. 
As  such.  It  reflects  not  only  an  expansion  upon  the  subject  matter 
presented  by  each  of  the  panelists,  but  also  items  of  particular 
Interest  to  the  participants  In  the  seminar.  As  may  be  observed, 
some  of  these  Items  appear  to  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  warrant 
consideration  In  terms  of  new  or  expanded  research  on  the  subject  of 
Soviet  defense  manpower  and  are  therefore  highlighted  In  the  main  body 
of  this  monograph. 


IESTIQNS.  ANSWERS.  AND  OBSERVATIONS 


lues  tl  on 


In  your  recent  publication  on  Soviet  Warsaw  Pact  force  levels. 
Professor  Erickson,  you  noted  that  the  Soviets  may  be  increasing  their 
term  of  military  service  once  again  from  two  and  three  years  to  perhaps 
three  and  three-and-one-half  to  four.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  change 
would  greatly  exacerbate  the  demographic  problems  which  Dr.  Feshbach 
addressed.  I wonder  If  you  have  obtained  any  recent  confirmation  of 
this  possible  change  and  if  Dr.  Feshbach  would  care  to  comment? 


• Professor  John  Erickson:  The  answer  Is  "yes".  I think  that  the 
| i Soviets  are  doing  this  by  making  some  rather  careful  adjustments 

before  they  release  personnel  from  military  service.  As  far  as 
I know.  It  does  not  seem  to  work  in  a very  uniform  fashion.  You 
can  also  observe  this  situation  because  It  Is  commonly  complained 
about  — very  bitterly.  Indeed.  The  same  kind  of  a ragged  profile 
Is  present  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  Eastern  European  countries, 
and  It  creates  real  overt  disgruntlement.  I think  that  a change 
in  the  length  of  military  service  would  probably  be  due  to  opera- 
tional requirements  or  whatever  other  requirements  are  served. 

Of  course,  these  requirements  will  vary  considerably  from  area 
to  area.  I don't  think  that  there's  a dastardly  plot  to  keep 
these  chaps  In  the  service  longer  — which  Is  related  to  a dis- 
cussion I had  with  them  about  the  biannual  call-up  system.  The 
Soviets  are  very  well  aware  of  their  labor  constraints,  and  they 
state  quite  honestly  that  they  retain  some  military  personnel 
because  of  labor  problems  on  the  collective  farms.  That's  the 
truth.  Then  you  ask:  "What  calculations  have  you  made  with 
regard  to  a biannual  call-up  system?"  In  this  regard.  I'm  not 
Interested  In  actual  contingents,  but  rather  In  the  training 
staff,  because  training  costs  Increase  in  a particular  way,  and 
the  maintenance  of  training  equipment  Is  even  more  expensive. 

Another  subject  which  I had  not  yet  touched  upon,  but  which 
Or.  Feshbach  did  mention.  Is  their  colossal.  Incompetent,  and 
gigantically  expensive  program  for  reserve  forces.  Really,  one 
of  the  most  expensive  forms  of  military  manpower  Is  to  maintain 
the  training  state  of  reservists.  However,  the  Soviets  do  prefer 
reservists,  and  they  do  pay  the  price  for  them. 

Therefore,  my  answer  Is  that  the  Soviets  perceive  all  of  this 
"through  a glass  darkly."  They  are  well  aware  of  the  problems  In- 
volved, and  there  are  many  stopgap  measures  which  they  are  trying 
to  implement  — but  they  are  really  not  coming  to  grips  with  the 
problem  at  all.  Some  of  them  realize  that  the  problem  Is  Indeed 
massive.  The  majority,  however,  would  say  that  you  can  just  con- 
tinue with  the  present  system,  patching  It  up  a bit  now  and  then, 
and  everything  may  be  fine.  But,  of  course,  this  really  cannot 
be  the  case. 
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Generally  speaking,  my  remarks  on  this  subject  reflect  Soviet 
naval  manpower  problems.  It's  not  accurate  to  talk  about  Soviet 
defense  manpower  at  large  — lumping  together  the  Air  Fbrces,  the 
Ground  Forces,  and  the  Navy  — because  studies  of  each  of  the  ser- 
vices will  result  In  different  conclusions.  Having  just  talked  to 
some  of  their  Navy  personnel,  I thought  that  Soviet  naval  manpower 
planning  was  jolly  good  — they  really  have  done  their  homework.  If 
there  Is  any  group  of  people  who  do  work  which  generally  corresponds 
to  my  work.  It's  the  Soviet  Navy  people  — they  are  really  excellent. 

But  they  have  an  entirely  different  manpower  profile  than  the  Ground  Forces 
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and  the  Air  Force.  During  the  next  fifty  years,  I anticipate 
that  the  Soviets  will  be  constantly  shifting  the  nature  of  their 
military  deferment  pattern  as  well  as  their  reserve  officer 
pattern.  It's  not  a matter  of  keeping  all  personnel;  It's  just 
that  they  are  trying  to  retain  some  personnel  longer.  Maybe  they 
want  radar  specialists,  or  some  particular  skills.  This  Is  re- 
lated to  another  problem  which  they  must  solve;  namely,  how  they 
will  handle  what  we  call  job  allocation  or  the  job  slots.  As  Dr. 
Feshbach  pointed  out,  they  do  have  a gross  cohort  problem.  In 
the  British  forces,  we  call  It  "the  perceived  requirement",  which 
Is  followed  by  the  job  slotting.  The  Soviet  job  slotting  Is  very 
Interesting,  but  It  has  gone  awry  and  just  doesn't  work  very  well. 
Each  of  these  areas  exhibits  a ragged  profile.  But,  as  I've  already 
said,  I don't  think  that  the  situation  reflects  a terrible  plot  to 
cheat  the  Soviet  youth  of  a few  months  of  their  lives. 


e Dr.  Murray  Feshbach;  If  the  Soviets  extend  the  length  of  military 
service  of  conscripts,  the  effect  Is  clear  and  simple  — It  would 
further  decrease  the  supply  of  manpower  available  to  the  civilian 
economy  and,  as  we  know,  manpower  shortages  will  already  be  desperate 
In  the  civilian  economy. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Soviet  labor  force  does  Include  a significant 
number  of  "hidden  reserves".  A full  50%  of  their  production  workers 
are  what  we  call  auxiliary  workers.  These  workers  are  the  non-baslc, 
non-production  line  segment  of  the  labor  force,  and  at  least  80  to 
90%  of  them  are  manual  laborers.  But,  the  Soviet  effort  to  tap  these 
reserves  and  free  them  for  other  employment  faces  severe  obstacles. 

The  modernization  of  their  industrial  plant  processes  and  procedures 
would  require  large  and  expensive  purchases  of  mechanization  tech- 
nology and  facilities  from  the  West  — Including  Items  such  as 
conveyor  belts.  However,  It  Is  beyond  the  capital  means  of  the  Soviets 
to  afford  all  of  these  expenditures,  especially  at  this  time  when  they 
need  to  use  much  of  their  limited  foreign  exchange  assets  In  order  to 
buy  grain  from  the  West.  They  cannot  procure  everything  that  they  need 
nor  do  everything  that  they  would  like  to  do. 

The  Soviet  manpower  situation  In  the  civilian  economy  Is  further 
aggravated  by  Internal  labor  migration.  Currently,  labor  In  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  the  market  factor  which  has  the  greatest  mobility.  Upon 
graduation  from  a higher  school  and  completing  a three-year  assignment, 
Soviet  people  are  free  to  move  anywhere  they  wish  within  the  Soviet  Union  < 
within  the  constraints  of  the  passport  system.  The  Soviet  people  acquired 
this  freedom  In  1956  when  the  1aw<  which  had  been  In  force  since  1940  and 
prescribed  criminal  penalties  for  anyone  who  moved  from  his/her  place  of 
work,  was  change*.  Actually,  the  stlffer  penalties  of  this  law  were  re- 
laxed as  "early  as  ! 951 . Unfortunately*,  the  Soviets  are  discovering  that 
current  demographic  migration  patterns  are  not  highly  favorable  for  the 
economic  development  of  the  country.  People  are  leaving  Siberia  and 
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the  Far  East  and  moving  to  the  South  and  to  the  sunbelt.  They 
are  leaving  the  areas  which  the  Soviet  Government  has  been 
attempting,  at  great  expense,  to  populate  and  develop.  Some 
800,000  more  people  left  Siberia  and  the  Far  East  than  the 
Government  moved  Into  this  area.  Furthermore,  these  people 
are  not  migrating  towards  Industry,  for  there  Is  little  Industry 
In  the  South  — they  are  leaving  It.  This  development  has 
economic  significance  and  strategic  Implications  as  well. 


Question: 

What  are  you r observations  with  regard  to  Soviet  "featherbedding". 
Or.  Feshbach? 


• Dr.  Feshbach:  The  Soviet  manager  has  a continuing  problem  In  terms 
of  labor  rationalization  which  Involves  such  factors  as  output 
maximization,  minimum  costs,  and  more  bonuses  for  workers  who 
produce.  Furthermore,  he  Is  always  confronted  with  the  problem 
of  having  to  send  workers  to  the  collective  farms  during  some 
seasons  of  the  year  to  assist  with  the  planting  and  harvesting. 

The  Soviet  Government  also  commandeers  military  personnel  and 
millions  of  students  for  this  purpose.  The  Soviet  Industrial 
manager  also  knows  that  his  required  production  may  be  boosted 
at  any  time.  In  view  of  these  problems,  can  you  give  me  one 
rational  reason  why  the  Soviet  plant  manager  shouldn't  "feather- 
bed"? No,  there  Is  none. 


Question: 

With  regard  to  the  same  question,  couldn't  the  Soviets  change  the 
rules? 

• Or.  Feshbach:  Yes,  they  could,  but  that  would  Involve  certain  costs 
which  they  do  not  wish  to  Incur.  One  cost  might  be  the  recognition 
of  unemployment  which,  of  course.  Is  a political  anathema.  One  day 
In  1930,  Soviet  statistics  listed  250,000  workers  as  unemployed.  The 
next  day,  a decree  was  announced  to  the  effect  that  henceforth  there 
would  be  no  unemployment.  Ergo,  there  Is  no  unemployment  and  no 
unemployment  statistics  are  maintained.  However,  I would  point  out 
that  there  Is  structural,  technological,  frictional,  and  seasonal 
unemployment  In  the  Soviet  Union  which  the  Soviets  actually  admit, 
although  they  don't  use  the  same  terms  as  we  do.  Some  Soviets  call 
these  unemployed  workers  the  "hidden  reserves"  of  the  system. 


• Dr.  Warren  Easy:  Unemployment  per  se  Is  not  a "dirty  word".  It's 
the  movement  of  an  Individual  from  one  job  to  another  and  the  fact 
that  he  might  be  out  of  work  for  awhile.  This  1$  really  part  of  the 
answer  to  the  question  which  was  raised.  Where  are  you  going  to  get 
the  people?  What  are  the  trade-offs?  Are  they  going  to  have  to  take 
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them  from  some  Industries  where  there  Is  really  a surplus  (ac- 
cording to  rational  calculations)  and  move  them  to  others  where 
there  are  shortages?  Why  aren't  they  sensitive  to  this?  These 
are  old  questions  — not  new  at  all.  Are  the  Soviets  ever  going 
to  become  sensitive  enough  to  the  kind  of  qualitative  problems 
which  you  are  talking  about  to  change  the  rules,  modify  management, 
or  get  smart? 


e Dr.  Feshbach:  They  know  what  Is  going  on,  but  the  problem  Involved 
In  making  changes  Is  the  political  costs  which  might  have  to  be  paid  by 
the  Party.  For  this,  and  a variety  of  other  reasons,  they  are  not 
willing  to  make  the  necessary  changes. 


• Dr.  Eason:  But  the  figures  which  you  cite  Indicate  that,  by  the 
l$8ds,  the  underlying  economic  costs  due  to  these  pressures  are 
going  to  be  substantial. 


• Dr.  Feshbach:  Absolutely. 

e Dr.  Eason:  Hill  they  be  sufficient  to  force  the  Soviets  to  change? 

e Dr.  Feshbach:  I hope  that  Is  a rhetorical  question.  Hill  they? 

e Dr.  Eason:  I think  that  we  should  study  this  question  In  order  to 
determine  If  and  when  the  Soviets  may  become  sensitive  enough  to 
force  them  to  change. 

• Dr.  Feshbach:  Aside  from  the  portion  of  my  presentation  which  dealt 
with  the  military,  I delivered  essentially  the  same  presentation, 
with  a few  more  details,  at  Moscow  State  University.  It  was  my  Im- 
pression that  the  Soviets  are  well  aware  of  these  problems.  They'll 
acknowledge  them  In  private  conversations,  but  not  In  public  print. 
The  Issues  Involve  a range  of  sensitive  questions  which  have  to  do 
with  access  to  Soviet  leadership  and  what  that  leadership  wants  to  do. 

• Dr.  Eason:  But,  Soviet  leadership  is  going  to  be  confronted  with 
these  pressures.  They  can't  escape  them  by  just  wishing  them  away. 


Observation: 

Hlth  regard  to  the  utilization  and  Impact  of  conscript  flow  on  Soviet 
military  efficiency  and  capabilities,  I believe  that  the  body  of  evidence 
would  Indicate  quite  persuasively  that  there  Is  a distinct  correlation 
between  the  long  lead-time,  high  security-sensitive  positions  and  the 


percentage  and  distribution  of  conscripts,  which  could  easily  be  reversed 
In  the  case  of  some  of  the  long  lead-time  specialty  units.  Hence,  the 
effective  utilization  of  training  time  for  personnel  entering  the  con- 
struction troops  would  be  minimal,  whereas  some  of  the  more  specialized, 
highly  technical  military  services,  such  as  the  Strategic  Rocket  Forces 
(SRF) , might  Indeed  depend  very  little  upon  conscripts  to  satisfy  their 
requirements. 


• Feshbach:  Your  observation  Is  very  logical.  But,  If  as  many  as 
40%  of  the  Soviet  conscripts  come  from  areas  which  are  less  tech- 
nologically-oriented, will  the  Soviets  be  able  to  man  all  of  their 
elite  units?  Certainly,  you  would  know  the  answer  to  this  question 
better  than  I. 


e Mr.  Dale  Pafenberq:  Apparently,  the  Soviets  regard  the  Individuals 
who  are  trained  to  fill  these  long  lead-time,  high  security- 
sensitive  positions  as  long- tenure  personnel  and  offer  them  rapid 
advancement  and  other  Inducements. 


e Professor  Erickson:  I think  you  can  say  that  due  to  technological 
complexities,  the  Soviet  missile  forces  and  the  air  forces  are 
really  dependent  upon  what  the  British  would  regard  as  "constant 
service"  or  an  approximation  thereof.  One  can  obtain  a better 
Insight  Into  this  question  by  Investigating  the  activities  of  the 
regional  Soviet  commissariat  — which  Is  a very  complex  and  diffi- 
cult subject.  Indeed.  However,  the  Soviets  do  offer  several 
Inducements;  such  as  direct  entry  Into  the  military  service  at 
the  rank  of  sergeant.  But,  this  has  created  another  problem 
Involving  warrant  officers  whom  they  have  tried  to  promote  and 
bring  forward.  Then,  they  also  face  the  very  crucial  problem 
(not  so  much  In  the  technical  units,  but  In  the  ground  forces) 
wherein  they  have  a 19-year-old  sergeant  who  doesn't  really  command 
much  respect  at  all.  Of  what  use  Is  he  until  he  Is  27?  They've 
never  really  solved  that  problem  In  any  real  sense.  In  this  con- 
text, they  are  also  confronted  with  the  Immediate  danger  that, 
with  all  that  they've  offered  these  technically  skilled  Individuals, 
they  will  now  be  Interested  In  becoming  officers  — and  this  Is  a 
subject  with  regard  to  which  they  are  very  careful. 

A point  which  I would  like  to  reiterate  Is  that,  for  obvious 
practical  reasons,  one  has  to  abandon  the  notion  of  Soviet  defense 
manpower  per  se  and  look  Instead  at  the  manpower  of  each  service. 

For  example,  by  looking  at  the  Soviet  Ground  Forces,  you  may  ob- 
serve that  they  have  learned  what  to  do  with  a conscript.  They 
have  discovered  that,  quite  clearly,  the  pre-military  training 
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doesn't  really  provide  any  training  at  all.  So»  they  no*  give 
each  conscript  six  months  of  training  before  assigning  him  to 
an  operational  unit  where  he  can  fill  a job  slot  as  the  driver 
of  an  armored  personnel  carrier  (BMP)  — which  Is  fine.  He 
will  do  very  well  for  some  14  or  IS  months,  but  the  system 
totally  precludes  cross-training.  Therefore,  some  of  the  very 
elements  of  the  low-level,  but  Important,  tactical  effectiveness 
which  they  wish  to  achieve  are  precluded  by  the  very  system  they 
are  operating. 

It  might  be  a very  worthwhile  Idea  to  Investigate  precisely 
what  the  various  forms  of  manpower  planning  are  In  the  major 
elements  of  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces.  Actually,  I think  the  Soviet 
Armed  Forces  have  some  statisticians  who  are  really  just  crude 
military  mathematicians  with  some  very  small  staffs.  An  Interesting 
observation  Is  that  the  best  and  most  perceptive  questions  with 
regard  to  the  effectiveness  of  training  have  not  been  emanating 
from  the  military,  but  from  the  main  political  administration. 

The  political  administration  has  made  some  very  pertinent  comments 
and  actually  performed  a rather  good  study  on  the  subject  of 
training  effectiveness.  But,  I think  It  Is  astonishing  that  such 
a study  wasn't  done  by  a military  staff  agency. 

e Mr.  Pafenberq:  I think  that  the  Soviets  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  need  a super-service  element  to  allocate  the  percentage 
of  billets  to  be  occupied  by  conscripts.  We  know  that  tables  of 
distribution  exist  at  all  unit  levels  Identifying  which  positions 
will  be  occupied  by  conscripts  and  which  will  be  occupied  by  extended- 
service  personnel.  So,  I concur  with  Professor  Erickson  that  we  do 
need  to  Initiate  a thorough  study  of  the  Soviet  enlisted  personnel 
management  systems. 


Observation  and  Question: 


It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two  Important  Issues  which  we  have 
not  yet  really  discussed.  Professor  Erickson  alluded  to  one  of  them 
In  his  remark  to  the  effect  that  the  Increased  length  of  military  ser- 
vice Is  due  to  the  longer  training  required  for  personnel  who  must 
operate  more  sophisticated  equipment.  It  seems  to  me  that,  as  the 
Soviet  Armed  Forces  acquire  more  technical  and  sophisticated  weapon 
systems,  they  will  be  driven  to  do  less  on-the-job  training  and  that  this 
six  months  (or  longer)  of  specialized  training  will.  In  fact.  Increase 
the  length  of  the  service  of  these  Individuals  — which,  of  course,  keeps 
them  out  of  the  civilian  labor  force:  Secondly,  with  regard  to  the  cohorts 
that  will  join  the  labor  force  In  the  1980s,  Or.  Feshbach  failed  to  men- 
tion whether  or  not  the  Soviets  could  alleviate  their  problem  by  Increasing 
their  Induction  of  women.  If  they  did,  what  would  the  Impact  be? 


Dr.  Feshbach:  The  Armed  Forces  do  take  women  but.  If  they  were  to 
Induct  more  women,  the  effect  In  terms  of  manpower  would  be  the  same 
as  If  they  Inducted  more  men.  That  Is  to  say,  there  would  be  a drain 
on  the  overall  manpower  available  for  the  civilian  labor  force  by 
taking  them  Into  the  military. 

Mr.  Burton:  I would  assume  that  the  Increase  In  training  required 
for  technological  courses  has  to  be  a reason  for  Increasing  the 
length  of  military  service. 

Professor  Erickson:  Not  necessarily.  It  also  depends  upon  the 
efficiency  of  the  training,  on-the-job  training,  and  all  of  these 
sorts  of  things.  There  Is  also  a connection  between  the  length  of 
service  and  In  what  state  of  training  you  wish  to  keep  the  reservists. 
Obviously,  you've  got  to  do  that  too.  I'm  not  referring  to  strictly 
reserve  forces,  but  really  to  active  reserve  units.  I don't  think 
that,  simply  because  training  has  become  more  complicated,  the  length 
of  service  necessarily  has  to  be  extended.  One  can  see  certain 
cases  In  which  this  Is  true,  but  It  Is  slightly  offset,  I would  say, 
by  the  fact  that  there  are  quite  a number  of  Individuals  entering 
the  Ground  Forces  who  really  have  quite  good  technical  backgrounds. 
They  are  well  grounded,  and  this  Is  one  of  the  gains  that  the  Soviet 
Ground  Forces  have  made  over  the  past  ten  years.  Of  course.  In  this 
connection,  the  loss  Is  that  It  Is  more  difficult  to  train  each 
officer,  but  I don't  think  that’s  necessarily  axiomatic  with  respect 
to  the  length  of  training.  A longer  period  of  training  may  be  re- 
lated to  problems  of  cohesiveness  or  to  the  nature  of  certain  units, 
or  they  may  simply  want  to  make  use  of  more  time.  Another  question 
which  one  has  to  bring  up  with  regard  to  training  Is  on-the-job 
training;  It  Is  very  Important.  The  Soviets  make  It  out  to  be  a 
complicated  lot,  but  apparently  they  don't  Investigate  It  very  deeply. 
They  just  get  Into  the  habit  of  doing  It,  and  on-the-job  training 
either  breaks  down  or  It  works. 


Question: 

With  respect  to  the  research  which  Professor  Erickson  suggested 
should  be  done,  I find  It  Interesting  that.  If  the  word  United  States 
were  substituted  for  the  word  Soviet,  we  would  find  that  we  too  must 
face  many  of  the  same  problems.  We  need  to  understand  the  social  aspects 
of  the  U.S.  forces.  I'm  not  In  the  Department  of  Defense,  but  I suppose 
that  I might  be  categorized  as  a member  of  the  U.S.  Intelligence  Community 
looking  at  the  Soviet  Union.  In  this  context,  I find  the  problems  to  be 
parallel.  Indeed,  we  don't  have  a good  understanding  of  many  of  these 
problems  with  respect  to  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  therefore.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  trying  to  develop  answers  to  these  problems  with  respect  to  the 
Soviet  Armed  Forces  would  be  even  more  difficult.  I was  wondering  whether 
Professor  Erickson  would  care  to  comment  on  how  the  Intelligence  Community 
might  go  about  doing  that.  This  also  pertains  to  the  concern  expressed 


with  regard  to  military  manpower  management  In  the  Soviet  Union.  I think 
that  the  same  comments  might  apply  as  well  to  military  manpower  manage- 
ment In  the  U.S.  where  there  Is  evidence  that  we  don't  have  an  Integrated 
well  thought-out,  military  manpower  management  system.  How  would  you 
suggest  that  the  Intelligence  Community  pursue  the  research  which  you 
have  Indicated  needs  to  be  done? 


a Professor  Erickson:  I don't  know  how  one  would  make  suggestions  with 
regard  to  research  to  an  Intelligence  community,  because  I don't  know 
anything  about  Intelligence  communities  — and  that  may  be  a drawback 
or  It  could  be  a slight  advantage.  But,  If  you  were  to  ask  how  a 
university  would  pursue  such  problems,  I would  say  that  the  first 
thing  I would  like  to  see  Is  a lot  more  people  working  on  these 
problems.  If  you  would  like  a more  pragmatic  answer,  here  Is  what 
I would  do: 

— First,  I would  have  the  National  Mar  College  Invite  a dozen 
young  Sovietologists  (not  necessarily  military  manpower 
specialists,  but  good  thinkers  who  may  never  have  addressed 
these  kinds  of  questions  at  all)  to  study  the  available 
literature  on  these  problems  and  let  them  approach  the 
problems  In  their  own  way.  This  Is  important,  because  I . 
think  that  they  may  approach  the  problems  In  quite  different 
and  more  Interesting  ways  than  1$  now  the  case.  Of  course, 
there  must  be  some  efficient  division  of  labor  among  these 
specialists. 

— Second,  we  are  at  a grave  disadvantage  In  discussing  this 
problem  without  any  basic  knowledge  or  grasp  of  Its  Insti- 
tutional framework.  For  example,  take  the  volumes  of  studies 
on  the  form  of  medieval  France  which  reflect  a great  deal  c f 
hard  work  devoted  to  Illuminating  the  State  structure  — this 
Is  the  academic  approach.  But,  when  we  turn  to  the  subject 
of  manpower,  we  seem  to  think  that  we  can  simply  dispense  with 
all  the  academic  processes  and  just  say,  "Soviet  manpower 
studies?  Fine,  let's  go."  Unfortunately,  however,  there  Is 
no  proper  ordering  of  the  micro  studies  and,  quite  rightly, 
we  must  have  them  and  demand  a lot  of  factual  data  as  well. 

In  short,  I think  that  Is  Is  essential  for  Institutions  such 
as  these  to  conduct  Investigations  within  an  established 
framework  and  combine  these  Investigations  with  the  best 
judgments  available.  I'll  wager  that,  within  a year,  you 
would  observe  a considerable  transformation  In  the  state  of 
the  art. 

— Next,  let  me  ask  how  many  people  who  work  on  Soviet  manpower 
actually  read  Russian?  There's  a wealth  of  Information  avail- 
able In  Russian  open  source  literature  — certainly  enough  to 
give  people  a good  grasp  of  the  problems.  Then,  place  these 
Individuals  In  a "tactical"  position  to  discuss  soma  of  the 
more  detailed  military  aspects  of  the  probleam. 


— Finally,  both  the  Intelligence  Comnunlty  and  the  non- Intelligence 
community  should  begin  to  develop  a compendium  of  relevant  terms, 
their  usages,  and  an  explication  of  them,  so  that  one  can  talk  in 
telllglbly  about  the  subject.  In  particular,  a glossary  Is 
needed  with  respect  to  the  technology  of  training. 

Question: 

In  your  opinion.  Dr.  Feshbach,  Is  It  true  that  alcoholism  Is  con- 
centrated primarily  among  the  Slavic  elements  of  Soviet  society  and  Is 
not  prevalent  throughout  Soviet  society  as  a whole? 

e Dr.  Feshbach:  When  I commented  a few  moments  ago  that  alcoholism 
Is  rampant  In  the  USSR,  I neglected  to  point  out  an  Interesting 
figure  provided  by  Vladimir  Treml.  Vlad  has  calculated  that 
official  Soviet  revenues  from  the  sale  of  alcohol  are  between  19 
and  20  billion  rubles  a year  — which  Is  greater  than  the  explicit 
Soviet  defense  budget  of  roughly  17-18  billion  rubles  per  year 1 It 
Is  these  figures  which  would  Indicate  a very  high  rate  of  alcohol 
consumption,  and  these  figures  do  not  Include  home-brewed  alcohol, 
which  Is  also  widely  consumed. 

However,  in  response  to  your  question,  there  are  some  regional 
aspects  of  alcoholism.  It  does  appear  to  be  concentrated  in  the 
Slavic  areas,  as  distinguished  from  the  Russian  and  Ukrainian  areas, 
but  Is  less  prevalent  In  the  Central  Aslan  area.  It  Is  even  less 
connon  among  the  Jews,  who  are  mostly  European.  So,  alcoholism  Is 
concentrated  essentially  In  the  European  section  of  the  country; 
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to  affect  productivity  levels,  and  there  are  always  Soviet  cam- 
paigns against  it.  However,  the  State  may  actually  be  ambivalent 
on  this  subject  due  to  the  tremendous  revenues  which  are  involved. 


Observation  and  Question 


With  reference  to  Harriet  Scott’s  presentation.  It  would  appear  to 
me  that  the  Soviet  military  structures  which  she  addressed  are  very 
large  and  complicated  and  that  drawing  conclusions  with  regard  to  man- 
power solely  on  the  basis  of  being  able  to  define  a portion  of  these 
structures  may  be  quite  unwarranted.  Although  the  concept  of  an 
organizational  "Iceberg"  Is  quite  rational  and  has  much  to  recommend  It, 
many  Soviet  Government  organizations  which  we've  studied  with  some  care 
art  only  partially  manned.  The  mere  fact  that  an  organizational  structure 
exists  on  paper  and  that  the  top  command  positions  are  filled  Is  no 
guarantee  that  positions  below  the  "tip  of  the  Iceberg"  are  Indeed 


occupied.  In  any  event,  I think  that  the  burden  of  proof  rests  upon 
those  who  argue  that  every  position  Is  filled  with  people  who  are 
actually  doing  their  jobs. 


I would  also  like  to  raise  a question  about  the  actual  functioning 
of  these  Soviet  Military  organizations.  Obviously,  the  distinction  be- 
tween formal  structure  and  actual  functioning  with  respect  to  any  large 
organization  Is  crucial.  It  seens  to  Me  that  this  distinction  would  be 
especially  true  with  respect  to  the  organizations  that  you  have 
* described  — particularly  since  you  suggest  that  somb  of  the  top  levels 

May  afford  coMfortable  positions  for  Military  pensioners.  In  iny  opinion, 
these. large  bureaucracies  Must  be  studied  very  carefully  In  order  to 
determine  whether  they  actually  do  anything  and  how  effectively  they 
function. 


• Hs.  Harriet  Scott;  The  Soviet  Military  conmlssarlats  process  an 
enormous  number  of  people.  Each  year  about  two  million  17-year-olds 
must  be  registered  for  the  draft.  In  addition,  the  eighteen- 
year-olds  must  be  called  up  and  Integrated  Into  the  services,  and 
men  completing  their  two  years  of  service  must  be  placed  In  re- 
serve units.  Although  we  may  not  be  able  to  Identify  all  of  the 
manpower  who  are  performing  these  functions,  we  do  recognize  that 
a vast  number  of  people  are  being  processed  and  that  these  functions 
certainly  require  a significant  amount  of  manpower. 

Some  of  these  programs  which  I described  have  been  In  high 
gear  only  since  1972.  When  the  Soviets  first  announced  the  Im- 
portance of  these  programs  and  organizations,  they  used  their 
Five-Year  Plans  to  describe  what  they  hoped  to  achieve  at  the  end  of 
each  five-year  period.  Of  course,  at  the  next  Party  Congress,  they 
may  explain  that  they  just  did  not  achieve  their  goals  In  some  areas. 

Several  letters  which  I have  seen  In  the  Soviet  open  periodicals 
reveal  how  the  Soviets  are  working  to  staff  these  organizations.  A 
letter  froM  an  Individual  In  Central  Asia  described  a specialist 
school  run  by  DOSAAF  in  which  a private  In  the  reserves  was  teaching 
the  conscripts  how  to  drill,  but  the  private  had  never  been  In  the 
Anqy!  Obviously,  this  situation  reflects  a decision  to  simply  fill 
an  organizational  position  with  a body.  Whether  or  not  he  was 
qualified  Is  another  question.  Obviously,  he  wasn't,  for  the  Soviet 
press  pointed  out  this  shortcoming  In  order  to  show  that  stronger 
efforts  must  be  made  to  Improve  these  organizations. 


Observation  and  Question: 

In  almost  every  one  of  the  Issues  which  we  have  addressed  thus  far 
are  problems  of  a much  more  subtle  and  complex  character  that  frequently 
haven't  even  been  specifically  Identified  In  the  discussion.  For  ex* 
ample.  Professor  Erickson  has  expressed  his  concern  about  the  quality  of 
Soviet  military  manpower.  Who  can  deny  this  concern  with  respect  to  an 


officer  corps  In  which,  as  Mr.  Brezhnev  has  said,  everything  depends  on 
quality  and  effectiveness?  But,  precisely  who  are  these  Individuals 
entering  the  Soviet  officer  corps,  and  how  are  they  being  prepared  for 
the  functions  which  they  are  asked  to  perform?  As  Murray  Feshbach  has 
Indicated,  It  Is  obviously  true  that  there  Is  a serious  crisis  with 
regard  to  general,  unskilled  manpower  within  the  Soviet  Union.  Although 
the  distinction  between  unskilled  and  highly  qualified  manpower  can  be 
made  (and  I think  It  needs  to  be  made  quite  sharply),  the  expansion  of 
the  Soviet  general  education  system  has  been  so  rapid  during  the  past 
few  years  •*  and  promises  to  continue  with  the  spread  of  new  universities 
and  Institutes  across  the  country  — that  there  Is  a serious  danger  of 
creating  a glut  of  people  who  have  the  expectation  of  holding  jobs  appro- 
priate for  a B.A.  or  M.A.  In  addition  to  shifting  the  discussion  somewhat 
from  the  previous  question  pertaining  to  numbers  of  Soviet  military 
personnel,  I wish  to  ask  Professor  Erickson  if  he  perceives  that  this  other 
demographic  change  — l.e. , the  increase  of  highly  educated  people  In  the 
Soviet  Union  — Is  likely  to  have  an  effect  upon  the  Soviet  military 
system? 

e Professor  Erickson:  That's  a rather  large  question,  but  harking 
back  to  the  question  of  how  I would  go  about  Initiating  research 
In  this  field,  I would  first  of  all  make  It  compulsory  for  every- 
body Involved  to  read  Professor  Kurtz's  book  on  The  Army  Under 
Nicholas  the  First.  There  you  will  begin  to  see  gigantic 4 sm  at 
work,  and  you  will  also  see  many  of  the  problems  that  face  the 
Soviets  today.  Indeed,  the  Soviets  are  very  well  aware  of  this. 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  question  that  you  raised  on 
comparisons,  I can't  compare  anything  with  the  United  States  be- 
cause I don't  know  anything  about  the  U.S.,  and  I really  know 
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very  little  about  the  British.  Therefore,  my  approach  Is  to  find 
something  which  Is  historically  valid  and  socially  real.  As  Harriet 
Scott  has  just  stated,  the  military  comnlssarfats  are  hundreds  of 
years  old,  so  we  are  really  observing  a system  In  terms  of  structure 
and  functions  over  an  extended  period  of  time.  In  this  context, 
there  are  some  very  accurate  observations  which  you  can  make.  One 
which  strikes  me  as  being  yery  useful  Is  that,  with  respect  to 
performance,  the  situation  In  which  the  Soviets  now  find  themselves 
Is  practically  Identical,  In  fact,  with  that  of  the  Russian  officer 
corps  of  1890-1906.  They  are  terrified  by  the  situation  and  power- 
less, and  It  "sticks  out  like  a sore  thumb"  — mainly  because  all 
of  the  questions  which  worried  the  Russians  then  confront  the  Soviets 
now;  for  example,  budget  factors,  demographic  factors,  and  key 
questions  with  regard  to  the  structuring  of  forces.  So,  there  is 
one  example  of  acquiring  a very  useful  Insight  Into  a significant 
contemporary  question  without  Imposing  any  kind  of  perception, 
preference,  or  false  social  comparison  upon  the  Insight.  I really 
recommend  this  book  very  strongly;  It  Is  essentially  what  Is  needed 
to  obtain  a good  grasp  of  what  Russia  Is  like  and  social  practice 
as  It  Is  conceived.  So,  that's  one  point. 

With  respect  to  the  second  question  that  you  raised  — l.e., 

Soviet  realization  of  their  problem  with  performance  — I would  just 
like  to  relate  what  I read  In  an  article  by  Marshal  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Kulikov  which  was  published  In  May  of  1976.  Kulikov  Is  an 
extremely  Intelligent  officer;  In  fact,  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
Intelligent  military  leaders  In  the  Industrialized  world.  In  any 
event,  Kulikov  raised  the  Issue  of  whether  or  not  the  Soviet  officer 
system  Is  really  working.  This  reflects  an  awareness  that  the  sys- 
tem Isn't  functioning  the  way  It  should  be.  Therefore,  the  questions 
which  they  now  face  are  whether  to  go  on  adding  little  bits  to  the 
system  and  "pasting  It  together"  or  whether  a quantum  leap  Is 
essential.  This  Kulikov  discusses  In  his  article,  which  Is  perhaps 
the  most  Important  piece  of  Soviet  military  and  social  comment  that 
has  appeared  since  1945  — perhaps  even  prior  to  1945.  He  Is  really 
very  well  aware  of  the  situation,  but  even  his  attempts  to  do  a 
little  bit  about  the  situation  have  met  very  strong  opposition  from 
the  Soviet  officer  corps.  I have  talked  to  Soviet  officers  and 
asked  "What  do  you  think  of  Kulikov?"  "Fine,  he's  a bright  man, 
but  he's  an  awful  task  master  — he  makes  us  work!"  The  moral  Is 
that  you  must  try  to  understand  their  perceptions.  They  have  cer- 
tain ways  of  doing  things,  certain  ways  of  registering,  and  that's 
what  I think  you  must  look  for.  For  example,  how  do  they  externalize 
their  dllemnas?  To  answer  this,  you  just  have  to  examine  their 
collection  of  preconceptions,  good  Ideas,  bad  Ideas,  and  just  plain 
mixed  up  Ideas. 

I would  conclude  my  remark  by  stating  that.  If  we  carefully 
select  some  criteria  for  demonstration  with  respect  to  the  Soviet 
system  and  the  Russian  system,  then  we  can  determine  how  the  Soviets 
will  react  to  their  dilemmas  In  terms  of  these  established  criteria 
without  fear  of  badly  misjudging  the  situation.  This,  I would  strongly 
support. 
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Observation: 
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Professor  Erickson  commented  that  we  just  can't  wish  these  Soviet 
organizational  "Icebergs"  away  — they  are  there.  Whether  they’re 
firm  (fully  manned)  "icebergs"  or  whether  they're  mushy  (partially 
manned)  "Icebergs"  is  another  question.  They  are,  however,  either 
efficient,  and  therefore  potentially  dangerous,  or  inefficient,  and 
therefore  costly  and  wasteful  to  the  Soviets.  But  we  must  estimate  the 
s*ze  or  numbers  of  them  in  order  to  develop  some  appreciation  of  their 
quality,  good  or  bad. 


• I 

' i 

j 


• Professor  Erickson:  I do  have  an  additional  comment  on  this  point, 
though  It  doesn't  relate  to  size,  and  that  Is  the  fundamental 
Soviet  reluctance  to  Introduce  new  institutions.  Isn't  that  their 
problem  — they  take  the  same  organization  and  go  on  and  on  forever? 
Indeed,  to  cite  a very  good  example  (though  somewhat  removed  from 
my  own  area  of  combat  training  and  Soviet  soldiers),  why  haven't 
the  Soviets  established  a military  procurement  agency?  They  just 
don't  like  to  set  up  new  agencies.  Here  you  have  this  military 
system  which  has  only  suffered  at  the  most  three,  but  certainly 
only  two,  substantial  changes.  In  about  150  years.  This  is  In- 
credible! Then,  there  Is  another  puzzling  thing  — they  have 
actually  conducted  some  very  Interesting  studies  on  their  reluctance 
to  establish  new  institutions.  Now,  what  effect  does  that  have  on 
the  operation  of  a system  which  they  know  ought  to  be  innovative? 

• Dr.  S.  Frederick  Starr:  There  Is  an  immensely  Important  fact  with 
regard  to  Russian  history  which  is  particularly  significant  in  terms 
of  the  military,  and  we  should  keep  this  In  mind.  The  Crimean  War 
was  one  of  the  major  military  disasters  of  Russian  history.  It 
probably  produced  the  single  greatest  shock  that  the  Russians  have 
ever  experienced  as  a result  of  their  own  military  Incapacity.  While 
the  Tsar  and  his  ministers  were  still  reeling  from  the  defeat,  they 
decided  then  and  there  In  1856  to  overhaul  the  military  from  top  to 
bottom.  A large  sector  of  the  civil  administration  was  also  marked 
for  overhaul.  However,  It  was  not  until  the  1870s  that  the  Russians 
actually  began  this  task.  The  reorganization  of  the  Navy  was  quickly 
accomplished,  but  other  problems  were  not  so  readily  resolved;  these 
problems  were  rboted  In  an  Institutionalized  rigidity  which  was 
based  upon  the  fact  that  these  Institutions  had  been  constructed  from 
the  top  down  — precisely  the  opposite  of  the  way  In  which  Americans 
expect  Institutions  to  develop.  We  expect  Institutions  to  have  good 
roots  and  to  be  strong  at  the  bottom,  even  if  the  Individuals  at  the 
top  turn  out  to  be  less  than  what  Is  expected.  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
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and  particularly  among  the  military,  exactly  the  opposite  It  true. 
Hence,  sources  of  Innovation  at  the  bottom  are  frequently  missing. 

So,  this  Is  a situation  In  which  the  "iceberg"  metaphor  would 
appear  to  be  Inappropriate. 

• Dr.  Feshbach:  Before  I comment  on  Fred's  remarks.  I'd  like  to  say 
that  both  Fred  and  I are  members  of  the  Research  and  Development 
Committee  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Slavic 
Studies.  As  the  result  of  Fred's  initiative,  a conference  is  being 
organized  on  the  subject  of  the  impact  of  the  military  on  the  Russian 
and  Soviet  societies.  This  conference  should  certainly  contribute 
to  our  knowledge  of  this  Important  subject,  and  I wished  to  bring  it 
to  everyone's  attention. 

Now,  with  reference  to  Fred's  Initial  point  concerning  the 
general  quality  of  Soviet  education  and,  in  particular,  education 
In  the  Soviet  military  establishment,  I am  also  a member  of  four 
different  working  groups  which  attempt  to  implement  the  U.S./U.S.S.R. 
agreement  on  science  and  technology.  This  agreement  was  signed  in 
May  of  1972  by  former  President  Nixon  and  Chairman  Brezhnev.  I am 
particularly  Interested  in  that  section  of  the  agreement  which  pro- 
vides for  the  exchange  of  information  on  training  and  utilization  of 
scientific  and  technical  manpower.  Just  this  past  month,  we  finally 
received  one  half  of  the  Soviet  submission  under  this  exchange  agree- 
ment. Part  of  the  information  concerned  training,  but  another  part 
gave  us,  for  the  first  time,  a breakdown  of  the  parttime  versus 
fulltime  training  of  graduates  of  Soviet  higher  educational  insti- 
tutions. We  thereby  learned  that  fully  half  of  their  engineers  are 
trained  in  correspondence  and  evening  schools.  This  surely  says 
something  with  regard  to  the  quality  of  their  engineers.  I have 
asked  the  Soviets  for  more  long-term  data  so  that  we  can  make  a 
better  assessment.  But,  based  solely  upon  this  information,  we 
must  question  any  comparisons  between  the  number  of  Soviet  engineers 
with  diplomas  (l.e.,  3,200,000)  and  those  of  the  U.S.  (1,200,000). 
First,  there  Is  a definitional  question  with  respect  to  how  an 
engineer  Is  defined  In  the  two  countries.  Roughly  speaking,  a 
10-15%  difference  emerges  in  some  of  the  calculations  which  we've 
made  with  regard  to  the  numbers  of  engineers.  Then,  there  is  this 
additional  question  of  parttime  versus  fulltime  studies  and  whether 
or  not  this  factor  would  tend  to  further  discount  the  Soviet 
figures.  I think  that  studying  to  be  an  engineer  on  a parttime 
basis  certainly  Impacts  upon  the  quality  of  the  engineer.  In 
addition,  there  Is  the  fact  that  specialties  within  the  Soviet 
educational  system  are  much  narrower  than  In  curs.  The  Israelis 
have  found  that  many  Soviet  emigres  coming  to  their  country  have 
higher  level  educational  degrees  In  many  fields.  However,  the 
emigres  are  so  narrowly  trained  — particularly  in  engineering  — 
that  they  are  virtually  "Immobile".  They  are  not  civil  engineers 
like  our  civil  engineers.  They  are  very  narrowly  educated  engineers 
(e.g.,  pumps  and  compressors)  with  an  expertise  suited  to  the  world 
15  years  ago.  So,  how  does  one  evaluate  the  quality  of  education 
In  both  the  military  and  civilian  economies? 
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Implicit  In  comments  which  have  been  made  thus  far  with  regard  to 
efficiency  and  effectiveness,  there  Is  a preoccupation  with  Western,  or 

U.S.,  concepts  of  what  constitutes  efficiency  — that  Is,  output  per 

! 

Individual  task  that  has  to  be  performed  or  output  per  person  — rather 
than  getting  the  job  done  In  a way  that's  best  In  the  overall  context 
\ of  the  society.  In  that  sense,  although  an  examination  of  the  quality 

of  Soviet  engineering  students  might  be  quite  useful  and,  indeed,  very 
Interesting  and  valuable.  It  would  not  necessarily  Indicate  that  the 
Soviets  are  facing  a technical  manpower  crisis.  It  may  be  that  their 
definitions  of  what  constitutes  effectiveness  are  fundamentally 
different  from  ours. 


• Professor  Erickson : But,  It  seems  to  me  that  the  point  is  to  try 
to  Identify  what  their  perception  of  effectiveness  is  in  terms  of 
the  kinds  of  measures  that  they  are  using.  When  I first  came  in 
contact  with  the  Red  Army,  everybody  told  me,  "What  an  awful  lot 
they  are  — they  are  not  really  very  efficient,  even  by  British 
standards."  However,  what  they  were  addressing  was  the  appearance 
of  Inefficiency.  Because  the  Soviets  didn't  look  efficient,  people 
assumed  that  they  just  couldn't  be  efficient.  But,  if  you  saw 
their  T-34  tanks,  you  really  received  a shock  for  they  were  bigger 
than  anything  we  had  and  they  were  operating  them  efficiently. 

So,  there  is  that  superficiality  to  consider. 

Once  again,  I would  say  that  the  Soviets  are  very  well  aware 
of  what  the  efficiency  Issue  is,  and  they  have  mechanisms  for 
expressing  It.  What  I am  saying  Is  that  we  ought  to  be  looking 
Into  those  mechanisms.  For  obvious  reasons,  we  can  only  utilize 
calculations,  existing  semantics,  and  definitions  thus  far,  but  I 
do  think  there  are  some  pretty  reasonable  cross-checks.  What's  a 
net  assessment,  anyway?  It's  just  accurate  historical  work. 


Question: 

Ij  I 

Professor  Erickson,  I wonder  If  you  could  provide  us  with  an  overview 
of  the  Soviets'  perceptions  of  their  own  combat  shortcomings  as  you  see 
them? 


e Professor  Erickson:  This  Is  a subject  which  I didn't  really  want  to 
address  because  It  Involves  much  detail  and  will  also  be  severely 
subjective  In  some  respects. 


1 


However,  to  begin  with,  let  me  stress  again  that  I think  one 
can  address  this  question  only  on  a ServIce-by-ServIce  basis.  We 
may  like  to  think  of  Soviet  defense  manpower  in  great  abstraction, 
but  the  Important  distinctions  are  to  be  found  In  examining  the 
Individual  Services  — and  this  Is  very  important  Indeed. 

As  Harriet  Scott  pointed  out,  there  are  certain  very  obvious 
shortcomings  with  which  the  Soviets  are  really  deeply  concerned. 

As  I've  already  Indicated, they  are  very  concerned  about  their 
officer  corps,  particularly  at  the  lower  levels  — not  just  In 
terms  of  demographic  factors,  but  also  In  terms  of  skills,  educa- 
tion, and  performance  Itself.  This  applies,  I believe,  to  all 
sectors  of  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces,  and  the  solution  which  they 
selected  Is  to  give  their  officers  a massive  dose  of  education. 

This  might  serve  a number  of  purposes,  but  It  also  entails  great 
risks  and  may  simply  compound  their  difficulties.  For  example.  It 
results  In  the  Soviet  junior  officer  being  drastically  overworked. 

He  Is  perhaps  the  hardest  worked  man  In  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces,  and 
he  spends  12  years  being  educated  — which  Is  a long  time.  In  the 
British  Army,  the  maximum  time  spent  In  being  educated  Is  about 
6%  years,  and  that  reflects  very  advanced  specialist  positions  which 
require  very  high-grade  technical  skills.  So,  In  their  search  for 
greater  efficiency  throughout  the  Armed  Forces,  the  Soviets  are.  In 
effect,  depriving  themselves  of  the  very  services  of  the  people  whom 
they  need  to  produce  this  efficiency.  These  junior  officers  are 
being  constantly  pushed  by  the  system  and  are  given  work  loads  which 
are  really  very  difficult  to  satisfy.  I am  very  surprised  that 
people  are  so  amazed  at  what  Lieutenant  Victor  Belenko  has  to  say 
about  the  brutal,  hard-driving,  and  actually  fearsome  life  In  the 
Soviet  Air  Force;  It  Is  also  a fearsome  regime.  As  I may  have  men- 
tioned, my  brother-in-law  commands  a MIG-21  fighter  regiment  In 
Yugoslavia,  and  we  are  jolly  glad  that  he's  through  his  training 
and  actually  flying.  It  Is  a very  difficult  life  for  these  junior 
officers  due  to  shortcomings  In  equipment,  technical  proficiency, 
and  training.  However,  the  Soviets  attempt  to  compensate  for  these 
shortcomings  by  sheer  brute  drive.  This  Is  a general  problem  through- 
out the  Soviet  Armed  Forces  which  Is  certainly  reflected  In  Marshal 
Kulikov's  statements. 

Now,  a second  major  area  of  Soviet  concern  and  one  which  pertains 
to  the  Armed  Forces  of  other  Warsaw  Pact  countries,  as  well  as  to 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Involves  the  crucial  questions  of  morale 
and  motivation.  They've  discovered  that  the  modern  soldier  has 
changed,  and  a lot  of  study  Is  being  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the 
nature  of  his  military  work.  In  this  context,  there  Is  a very  ex- 
cellent comparison  which  can  be  made  now.  and  It  wouldn't  cost  you 
anything.  If  you'll  obtain  copies  of  Vojna  1 Revolyutsla  for  1928 
or  1929  and  review  them  for  articles  on  the  organization  of  military 
work,  you'll  discover  that  they  reflect  current  conditions  practically 
word  for  word.  Morale  and  motivation  are  very  crucial  concerns, 
which  leads  back  to  the  Soviet  concept  of  a cultured  officer  and 
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Is  the  officer  good  enough  to  work  within  the  system? 


What  has  the  working  of  the  system  done  to  him? 

— What  Is  he  going  to  do  for  It? 

This  Is  really  a difficult  problem  area. 

A third  area  with  which  the  Soviets  are  very  much  concerned 
relates  to  demographic  trends  which,  like  the  Increase  In  Infant 
mortality  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Soviet  Central  Aslan  popu- 
lation, is  attracting  attention.  The  Soviets  are  learning  that.  In 
physical  terms,  the  modem  Soviet  soldier  Is  not  just  a "patch 
on  his  father's  pants"  — he  can  no  longer  lug  tree  trunks  and 
carry  56  mortar  shells  around  In  battle.  This  change  has  created 
a major  problem  and  has  led  to  some  very  Interesting  research  on 
stress,  morale,  and  performance  factors  on  the  battlefield.  I 
think  that  they  have  done  some  good  work  In  this  area;  for  example, 
physiology  under  modern  battle  conditions.  It  Is  complicated, 
however,  by  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  haven't  been  In  battle  for 
more  than  30  years.  As  a result,  one  finds  a strange  mixture  of 
both  theoretical  work  and  a lack  of  experience  — which  causes 
great  concern.  The  current  solution  to  this  problem  area  appears 
to  be  Soviet  emphasis  upon  less  of  the  "fancy  stuff"  and  more 
straight  discipline.  Incidentally,  you  may  note  that  the  chief 
of  staff  of  units  and  sub-units  Is  now  being  made  responsible  for 
training.  He  Is  the  training  officer  and  Is  responsible  to  the 
commanding  officer  for  this  Important  function  — which  raises 
questions  with  regard  to  the  political  deputy  to  the  comnandlng 
officer  whose  role  In  training  Is  also  Important. 

I think  that  another  area  of  grave  concern  Is  their  slowness 
and  incompetence  in  introducing  advanced  equipment  Into  units  and 
their  lack  of  success  In  achieving  rapid  innovation.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  so-called  "rationalizers",  whose  role  It  Is  to  Introduce 
the  new  equipment  and  spend  a lot  of  time  adapting  standard  equip- 
ment to  particular  units  and  climes.  Is  a vast  waste  of  time  and 
money.  For  example.  If  they  find  an  engine  that  uses  too  much 
fuel  with  respect  to  the  applicable  norms,  they'll  spend  all  of 
their  time  just  working  on  the  carburetor.  This  Is  true  in  many 
other  cases  Involving  the  man-machine  Interface.  Perhaps  you're 
aware  that  there  was  a tremendous  row  among  the  training  administra- 
tors, the  simulation  design  teams,  and  some  of  the  field  officers 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  simulators.  The  row  also  Involved  Soviet 
medics  and  psychologists.  This  situation  might  be  further  Illuminated 
by  the  following  anecdote  which  still  recommends  Itself  to  me: 

I was  finishing  a volume  on  World  War  II  and,  like  many 
other  Interested  Individuals,  I wanted  to  ask  the 
Russians  just  what  happened  on  the  night  of  the  21st 
or  the  22nd  of  June,  1941.  The  opportunity  to  ask  that 
question  presented  Itself  when  I was  chatting  with  a friend 
about  this  very  subject.  My  friend  advised  me:  "The  man 
' standing  next  to  you  is  Marshal  Voronov,  he  was  Deputy 
Chief  of  the  Main  Artillery  Directorate.  Why  don't  you 
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Dr.  Eason:  This  entire  discussion  Is  very  Important  for  It  goes 
^ the  very  heart  of  Soviet  military  manpower  problems.  Too* 
often,  discussions  of  manpower  bog  down  In  debates  over  nutters. 

1?okln?  b?y??d  the  numbers  and  trying  to  determine 
jj"  effective  Soviet  military  manpower  may  be  and  whether  or  not 

?2Sii •CanrJ  1 1 °Sat?  !uf!1c1*nt  "«nPowr  to  maintain  current 
force  levels.  This  Is  Indeed  valuable; 

In  addition,  we're  learning  that  problems  of  the  Soviet 
civilian  economy  are  similar  to  those  In  the  military  sector. 
Nearly  everything  that  we  have  discussed  with  regard  to  the 
military  sector  could  be  readily  given  a civilian  label  and  be 
equally  applicable.  The  projected  decline  In  the  size  of  the 
cohorts  In  the  1980s  places  the  same  pressures  on 
civilian  planners  that  the  military  planners  must  face.  Soviet 
concern  with  respect  to  Its  officer  corps  Is  paralleled  by  their 
concern  with  respect  to  whether  or  not  high-level  Individuals 
1!*  +<  v111an  sector  can  provide  the  necessary  Innovation, 

™na9ement,  and  control.  Questions  of  military  morale 
wl0t1alt20n  haVc  dIrec!  counterparts  within  the  civilian  labor 
rr!5J;*iA?#M!rra£  F*s5bach  points  out,  productivity  gains  are 
critical  If  the  Soviets  are  to  achieve  their  economic  objectives, 
?*and  ""tlvatlon  are  vital  components  of  productivity. 

*!!  me, that  Profess°r  Erickson's  observation 
to  the  changing  physiology  of  the  Soviet  soldier 
certainly  applies  to  the  civilian  worker  as  well. 

is  MVS1!1"?  coniments  which  I have  heard  so  far 

1?  tbat  the  Soviets  fall  to  Innovate  Institutions  — this  may  be 
a better  understand 1 ng  of  both  the  military  and  * 

f - !St^!;14Therefor**  1 feel  that.  In  studying  Soviet 
J!!,?5ry  alJ  civilian  manpower  over  the  next  twenty  years,  we 
t0®xa,n1ne  the  numbers,  but  that  we  should  also 

iT^re  du2u«?nHUUerS^  serious]y  consider  the  questions  that 
discussing  here  today  - and,  we  must  Invest  as  much  time, 

tMs  effort  « « <ie*ot«i  to 

• w ••••  • •«•••»«,«  VV  UQtti 


Observation: 

Thus  far  In  our  discussion,  we  seem  to  have  been  primarily  concerned 
with  problems  confronting  the  Soviet  system.  However,  In  order  to  place 


all  of  our  comments,  questions,  and  observations  In  proper  perspective, 
we  should  also  consider  the  opposite,  but  equally  relevant,  questions 
of: 

e What  are  the  strengths  of  the  Soviet  system? 


e Which  of  these  strengths  will  allow  them  to  effect  changes 
In  their  system  — and  which  will  not? 


■ 

; 


Addressing  ourselves  to  these  questions  might  help  us  to  determine 
whether  or  not  these  problems  which  we've  discussed  are  fictitious  or 
real. 


• Mr.  James  Rel tt:  One  strength  of  the  Soviet  system  Is  that  the 
leadership  does  not  need  to  respond  to  an  electorate. 

e Dr.  Feshbach:  The  Tsar  didn't  have  to  respond  to  an  electorate, 
but  we  know  what  happened  to  him. 

e Mr.  Reitz:  Of  course,  that  may  well  happen  again,  but,  my  point  Is 
that  the  Soviet  system  Is  a very  effective  one  for  getting  things 
done.  Not  too  many  people  make  suggestions,  and  the  suggestions 
which  are  made  are  limited.  From  the  standpoint  of  speed  of  Imple- 
mentation, the  Soviet  system  Is  strong.  I won't  say  that.  In  the 
long  run,  this  strength  will  prove  to  be  lasting  nor  that  this 
strength  gives  their  system  a pivotal  advantage  over  ours  for  the 
Soviet  system  Is  brutal. 

e Dr.  Feshbach:  It  seems  to  me  that  the  question  Is:  "Will  the  Soviet 
Onion  survive  until  1984  or  beyond?"  If  I were  to  make  a rough 
assessment  of  the  Soviet  economy,  I would  say  that  it's  shabby  and 
miserable  and  that.  If  the  Soviets  didn't  have  the  bomb,  they  would 
be  no  worry  to  us.  But,  they  do  have  the  bomb,  so  they  also  can 
play  games  In  world  markets  for  petroleum  and  for  certain  minerals. 

The  Soviet  system  does  have  strengths,  and  many  Soviet  citizens 
have  personal  reasons  for  preserving  it.  Members  of  the  KGB,  the 
Party,  and  others  with  good  positions  derive  their  livelihoods 
from  the  system.  The  system  Is  one  that  they  know,  and  they're  not 
about  to  "upset  the  applecart."  A few  people  want  to  change  things, 
and  some  of  them  have  emigrated.  The  Soviets  themselves  examine 
their  system. 

There  was  a debate  In  the  West  which  concerned  whether  or  not 
the  Soviets  could  Institute  a "half-way  house"  system.  This  system 
would  allow  the  Soviets  to  move  towards  autonomy  by  Implementing 
better  management  based  upon  Western  methods,  but  keeping  the  Party 
right  behind  the  whole  structure.  This  Is  what  the  former  Czech 
economist,  Ota  Slk  was  talking  about  when  he  spoke  of  a "shadow 
economy"  with  the  Party  close  behind  It.  Slk's  mistake  was  that  he 
spoke  out  too  loudly.  The  Hungarians  have  implemented  what  he  pro- 
posed, but  quietly. 
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This  Is  a little  less  cosarlc  than  the  overall  strengths  and  weak* 
nesses  of  the  Soviet  system,  but  two  points  in  this  juxtaposition 
struck  me.  First,  with  regard  to  the  "Iceberg"  technique  that  we've 
discussed,  surely  one  option  Is  to  partially  staff  organizations  when 
there  Is  a manpower  shortage.  Obviously,  this  could  cause  many  problems 
In  estimating  Soviet  forward  combat  military  units,  as  well  as  rear 
services  and  civil  defense  organizations.  If  the  Soviets  know  that  the 
1980s  will  be  a decade  of  manpower  shortages  (and  presumably  they  can 
count  as  well  as  Murray  Feshbach  can),  and  If  they  perceive  that  the 
situation  won't  be  quite  as  bad  In  the  1990s  (provided  they  can  get 
through  the  1980s),  won't  they  be  severely  tempted  to  just  reduce 
some  organizations  to  shells  which  they  will  be  able  to  man  later  or 
In  an  emergency?  This  would  certainly  make  It  more  difficult  for  us 
to  estimate  just  what  military  manpower  they  actually  have. 


I also  have  a question  on  the  operation  of  DOSAAF.  We  have  heard 
from  Murray  Feshbach  that  there  Is  a tendency  toward  "featherbedding"  In 
both  the  Industrial  and  agricultural  sectors  of  the  Soviet  economy.  In 
this  context,  one  would  think  that  parttime  military  training  or  part- 
time  civil  defense  work  would  provide  a way  of  using  these  surplus  energies 
or  manhours  In  a productive  mode  without  having  to  turn  the  Institutions 
upside-down.  Is  this.  In  fact,  happening  or,  on  the  other  hand,  is  It 
likely  that  the  people  who  don't  "pull  their  weight"  In  the  factory  also 
won't  do  much  In  the  voluntary  organizations,  and  that  the  people  who 
can  make  the  civil  defense  program  work  are  also  the  people  who.  If  their 
time  were  devoted  to  factory  work,  would  make  the  production  process  more 
efficient? 


• Ms.  Harriet  Scott:  The  sparkplug  of  both  civilian  and  defense 


44  4 m If, 
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as  members  60%  of  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces.  When  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship wants  action.  It  directs  the  Party  to  get  the  Komsomols  to 
Initiate  or  push  the  programs  In  the  factories,  DOSAAF,  the  schools, 
and  elsewhere.  The  Komsomols  are  the  activists  of  Soviet  society. 
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e Hr.  Robert  Berry:  But,  do  the  Komsomols  also  tend  to  be  the  most 
productive  members  of  the  civilian  work  force? 

e Ms . Scott:  Yes,  because  the  Komsomols  hope  eventually  to  become 
Party  members,  to  be  accepted  and,  therefore,  to  have  an  entr£  Into 
the  privileged  class. 

• Hr.  Berry;  Can  the  Soviets  use  these  voluntary  activities  to 
obtain  more  work  from  surplus  agricultural  workers  and  "feather- 
bedding11 factory  workers? 

✓ 

• Hs.  Scott;  Brezhnev  made  this  point  very  clear  when  he  stated  that, 
up  to  the  present  time,  quantity  had  been  their  goal,  but  from  now 
on,  they  must  concentrate  on  quality.  As  I Indicated  In  the  case 
of  the  private  conducting  military  training,  though  he  had  never 
had  military  training,  the  Soviets  have  been  filling  positions  with 
just  anybody  because  they  wanted  to  reflect  quantity.  As  soon  as 
the  Soviets  are  able  to  replace  quantity  with  quality,  they  will 

do  so,  but  they  may  have  to  be  satisfied  with  simply  quantity  for 
a long  time.  Of  course,  quantity  Is  no  substitute  for  quality;  but, 
they  are  doing  the  best  that  they  can. 

I find  It  Interesting  that  the  Soviets  have  adopted  Grechko's 
Idea  of  transferring  skills  acquired  In  the  military  by  reservists 
for  use  In  the  civilian  sector.  Grechko  stated  that  young  reservists, 
after  completing  their  active  service,  return  to  civilian  Industry 
with  technical  skills  and  specialties  that  can  be  used  to  Improve 
the  overall  production  capabilities  of  the  country.  It  Is  hoped 
that  the  lessons  and  skills  with  respect  to  efficiency  which  are 
acquired  In  the  military  (and  the  Soviet  military  Is  generally 
considered  to  be  the  most  efficient  part  of  the  Soviet  system)  will. 

In  turn,  help  to  Improve  the  civilian  economy. 

e Hr.  Donald  Srull:  Let  me  add  a comment  with  regard  to  your  first 
question  on  the  skeleton  manning  of  some  organizations.  One  option 
that  Is  certainly  available  to  the  Soviet  military  Is  to  use  some- 
thing which  we  have  employed  quite  successfully  — that  is,  the 
unmanned  division.  The  unmanned  division  was  created  as  a means 
of  coping  with  the  same  type  of  manpower  constraints  which  the 
Soviets  will  face  In  the  1980s.  If  the  Soviets  only  need  to  use 
such  an  organization  until  the  1990s,  then  their  manpower  problems 
may  not  be  all  that  serious. 


• Or.  Feshbach;  The  Soviet  civilian  economy  has  already  resorted  to 
partial  staffing  In  order  to  compensate  for  labor  shortages,  and 
plant  managers  are  complaining  bitterly  about  the  situation. 

I would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  to  expand  upon  one  of  my 
earlier  consents.  As  I said,  the  Soviets  are  having  major  problems 
In  keeping  skilled  workers  In  their  new  Industrial  plants  In  Siberia 
and  the  Far  East.  The  rate  of  labor  turnover  In  these  areas  Is 
three  times  the  rate  In  the  central  regions  of  the  Soviet  Union. 


i 
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The  government  energetically  recruits  workers  for  Siberia  and  the 
Far  East,  but  they  turn  around  and  leave  very  quickly.  An  Impli- 
cation of  this  trend  for  the  1980s  Is  that  economic  growth, 
primarily  through  Industry,  will  be  slower  than  currently  projected 
As  a matter  of  fact.  It  could  entail  a major  change  In  Soviet 
development  guidelines.  In  the  past,  the  Soviets  have  aimed  at 
maximum  growth,  regardless  of  Its  costs.  Now,  It's  a question 
of  attaining  maximum  growth  at  minimal  cost. 

If  the  Soviets  do  change  their  approach  to  development,  a 
host  of  new  Issues  would  then  be  thrust  to  the  forefront,  for  such 
a shift  would  have  Implications  with  respect  to: 

— Resource  allocation,  and 

— What  resources  and  products  would  be  available  at  lower 
rates  of  growth. 

Lower  rates  of  growth  are  already  being  projected  for  the  1980s 
because  capital  Investment  In  the  present  Five-Year  Plan  has 
slipped  below  six  percent  (according  to  the  Bergsonlan  Model 
published  In  the  Problems  of  Communism).  Mr.  Douglas  Diamond 
has  developed  estimates  of  soviet  economic  growth  during  the 
1980s  which  reflect  the  production  function  approach  and  are  In 
the  range  of  3 to  3%X.  If  this  Is  the  case,  and  If  the  Soviets 
are  forced  to  man  their  organizations  at  less  than  full  staffs, 
then  tiie  resources  which  will  be  available  to  the  military,  as  well 
as  the  resources  which  will  be  available  for  consumption,  will 
have  to  be  even  less  — which  would  have  all  kinds  of  ramifications. 

Certainly,  the  defense-related  plants  will  be  fully  staffed. 
But,  priorities  will  have  to  be  established  for  producing  military 
goods  and  producing  consumer  goods.  The  questions  which  will  be 
Important  are: 

— How  much  "noise"  can  the  consumers  make? 

— How  effective  are  their  demands? 

--  How  much  will  the  Soviets  have  to  Import? 

--  What  will  the  price  of  gold  be? 

Undoubtedly,  they  will  try  to  muddle  through  In  any  way  that  they 


But,  the  "featherbedding"  Issue  which  you  raised  again  Is 
very  serious.  Their  supply  system  Is  so  bad  that,  to  this  day, 
every  Industrial  enterprise  Is  virtually  a feudal  manor.  Factories 
even^ produce  their  own  screwdrivers.  One-third  of  Soviet  ferrous 
metallurgy  — the  iron  and  steel  industry  — is  not  really  in  the 
Iron  and  steel  Industry;  It's  In  the  machine-building  industry  be- 
cause, when  the  machine  builders  order  an  Item  with  certain  specifica- 
tions from  the  Iron  and  steel  plants.  It  will  arrive  with  different 
ones.  When  the  machine  builders  complain,  the  iron  and  steel  Industry 
will  say,  "If  you  don't  like  It,  go  roll  your  own."  So  they  do. 
Specialization  ratios  are  very  low  In  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  that  is 
really  a large  part  of  their  problem. 


Observation: 


With  regard  to  the  Soviets’  perception  of  their  military  manpower 
requirements,  I would  like  tb  suggest  the  hypothesis  that  their  situation 
might  not  look  as  bad  to  them  as  It  does  to  us  for  the  simple  reason 
that  we  don't  know  what  they  consider  their  real  military  requirements 
to  be.  If  they  presently  have  4%  million  men  In  their  Armed  Forces,  are 
these  4%  million  men  being  kept  In  service  due  to  perceived  military 
needs  or  Is  It  simply  that  the  Soviets  want  to  process  that  many  of 
their  youth  through  the  system?  I would  subscribe  to  the  theory  that 
they  put  young  men  through  the  military  system  for  reasons  other  than 
perceived  military  requirements.  Military  service  Is  a good  way  to  give 
the  youth  some  political  Indoctrination.  I would  doubt  that  having  a 
half  million  men  less  In  uniform  during  the  1980s  would  terribly  alarm 
the  Soviets. 

• Mr.  David  Smith:  I would  agree  with  you  fully,  except  that  I doubt 
that  tne  Soviets  determine  how  many  divisions  they  need  on  the  basis 
of  manpower  supply  and  demand.  The  real  question  Is:  Where  would 
those  half  million  men  be  placed?  I believe  that  this  goes  back  to 
the  question  of  how  vital  are  the  civilians  In  uniform  — the  con- 
struction and  similar  troops  — to  the  Soviets?  It  could  even 
Involve  the  Issue  of  the  mental  and  physical  capacities  of  the 
conscripts  and  where  the  Soviets  will  place  conscripts  who  have  a 
lower  capacity  for  military  service.  These  questions  would  appear 
to  be  quite  amenable  to  analysis. 


Question: 

If  the  technological  capabilities  of  the  Soviet  Military  Services 
are  Improving  with  the  Introduction  of  more  technical  and  more  complicated 
weapon  systems,  and  If  the  same  trend  Is  true  In  the  civilian  economy 
with  respect  to  plans  for  the  utilization  of  computers,  won't  the  poor 
quality  of  Soviet  engineering  training  become  apparent  at  an  increasing 
rate  In  both  sectors? 

• Dr.  Feshbach:  In  the  civilian  economy,  the  presence  of  poorly 
trained  engineers  shows  up  all  the  time.  When  I spoke  of  the 
basic  shabbiness  of  the  Soviet  economy,  I was  using  a "shorthand" 
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to  refer  to  their  inability  to  conpete  In  the  world  market.  You 
can  obtain  hundreds  of  quotations  fro*  them  on  that  subject,  but 
It  Is  also  a question  of  Incentives  and  of  the  system  which  you 
operate.  The  Soviets  have  certain  priority  Industries,  and  there 
are  a lot  of  very  smart  people  In  the  Soviet  Union.  But,  overall, 

I think  that  the  quality  of  their  engineers  Is  much  lower  than 
that  of  our  engineers.  ^ The  Soviet  military  any  even  retrain  their 
engineers;  I really  do  not  know. 

• Mr.  Reitz:  I think  that  this  whole  question  bolls  down  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  West,  the  electorate  can  manifest  Its  power  — the  con- 
sumer as  well.  By  contrast,  the  Individual  Soviet  consumer  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  any  power  at  all.  The  Soviet  Government 
places  quality  manpower  on  priority  work  — which  Is  In  the  defense 
sector.  But,  they  certainly  can't  turn  out  the  same  barbecue 
equipment  that  we  do. 


Observation: 

John  Erickson  placed  considerable  stress  on  some  of  the  pronounce- 
ments, writings,  and  speeches  of  Marshal  Kulikov.  Some  people  have  felt 
that  Kulikov's  recent  reassignment  would  Indicate  that  maybe  his  sayings 
aren't  that  Important  right  now.  This  would  appear  to  be  a view  contrary 
to  the  one  which  you  hold,  John. 


Rrofessor  Erickson:  That  Is  Interesting.  When  one  talks  to  Soviet 
orr icers  about  Marshal  Kulikov,  he  obtains  the  general  feeling  that 
Kulikov  Is  considered  to  be  a very  bright  man.  I like  to  see  how 
they  classify  Individuals,  because  it  seems  to  provide  a further 
argument  with  regard  to  generalization.  The  Soviets  do  have  an 
Interesting  kind  of  Internal  ranking  system  which  Is  even  exhibited 

by  the  manner  In  which  you  sit  or  by  the  attention  that  you  pay 

to  a speaker.  However,  It  is  over  Kulikov,  In  particular,  that 
there  Is  some  controversy.  Soviet  people  have  said  to  me  of  Kulikov, 
There  goes  our  next  Defense  Minister",  but  they  seem  to  realize 
that  he  will  not  go  straight  up  because  he  has  not  had  what  Is 
essential  In  military  terms  for  a Soviet  Defense  Minister  — that 
Is,  a major  appointment  or  a major  command.  Well,  Commander-In- 
Chief  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  Armad  Forces  Is  high  enough,  and  I cer- 
UInlv  don't  think  that  It  will  take  him  awav  fro*  the  Soviet 
leadership  — primarily  due  to  the  contacts ,’  the  conditions  there, 
and  the  strategic  Importance  of  the  Pact.  I. really  think  that 
Kulikov  Is  moving  up,  and  It  Is  Interesting  that  he  perceives  a 
problem  now  In  the  manning  of  the  General  Staff.  Kulikov  Is  taking 
great  care  to  ensure  that  the  Important  officers  who  Join  thr  Staff 
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all  have  good  engineering  degrees.  This  raises  another  point 
which  I think  may  provide  some  answer  to  the  question  with  respect 
to  what  the  Soviets  will  do  when  they  are  actually  short  of  man- 
power. I think  that  some  of  the  questions  which  they  will  argue 
over  are  as  follows: 

— What  sort  of  Individuals  are  we  going  to  need  for  a system 
that  Is  changing  In  spite  of  ourselves? 

— Can  you  have  an  englneer/phllosopher  as  a commander? 

— What  adaptation  must  the  system  make  In  light  of  the  evolution 
of  a technology-intensive  society,  which  will  come  whether  you 
like  It  or  not? 

I think  that  Kulikov  has  taken  all  of  these  questions  Into  account 
very  realistically.  What  he  has  really  said  Is  that  people  In  the 
scientific  and  military  comnunltles  must  become  a lot  more  scien- 
tific — they  have  to  stop  sitting  around  drinking  tea  and  doing 
nothing.  But,  he  Is  not  telling  every  Soviet  officer,  "You  must 
be  a qualified  engineer  who  will  understand  all  the  technicalities 
of  automated  data  systems."  Rather,  he  Is  simply  saying  that  the 
officers  must  have  sufficient  background  and  knowledge  of  these 
systems  to  ensure  that  they  can  use  them  to  their  tactical  advantage. 
In  other  words,  they  must  understand  some  of  the  essentials,  and  I 
will  say  again  that  he  has  been  responsible  for  trying  to  devise  a 
system  which  will  more  or  less  run  Itself  within  the  morass  of 
technology  Involved.  If  you  push  them,  the  Soviet  officers  will 
be  able  to  do  It,  and  he  perceives  this.  I think  that  his  In- 
fluence certainly  will  not  wane  at  all,  but  will  Instead  Increase. 

By  the  way.  It  will  be  Interesting  to  see  if  Kulikov  manages 
to  do  one  additional  thing  as  will.  As  far  as  I know.  In  all  of 
his  published  and  formally  spoken  military  remarks,  he  Is  only  the 
second  officer  In  14  years  who  has  suggested  the  Introduction  of  a 
realistic  discussion  of  military  doctrine  within  the  Warsaw  Pact. 
That's  an  astonishing  thing  to  say,  but  It's  true,  and  we  will  see 
whether  or  not  he  will  manage  to  accomplish  It.  I Imagine  that  in 
his  new  position,  he  will  gather  around  him,  as  he  did  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  some  of  the  very  bright  officers  who  are  there.  One  Indicator 
of  this  action  I would  expect  to  see  during  the  next  three  or  four 
months  are  photographs  of  Kulikov  with  some  of  these  select  officers. 
It  will  be  Interesting  to  see  just  who  those  officers  are,  and  re- 
member that  Kulikov,  Interestingly  enough.  Is  very  well  acquainted 
with  Western  Europe  — he  Is  a Western  European  Soviet  officer.  He 
hasn't  been  to  the  United  States,  but  he  has  certainly  been  to  Western 
Europe  and  certainly  knows  us  and  our  techniques  very  well  Indeed. 
Then,  there  Is  his  extraordinary  remark,  which  sticks  In  my  mind, 
to  the  effect  that  the  rejuvenation  of  the  Soviet  officer  corps  must 
go  hand-in-hand  with  not  only  the  re-education,  but  also  with  the 
"intensification"  of  the  Soviet  officer. 

As  In  the  past  and.  I'm  sure.  In  the  future,  all  of 
these  Ideas  and  remarks  have  resulted  and  will  result 
In  fierce  disagreements  with  his  colleagues.  For  the 
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first. time  in  Soviet  military  affairs,  an  individual  with  a 
really  acute  intelligence  is  at  work  — comparable,  I think,  to 
the  kind  of  intelligence  which  Tukhachevskiy  demonstrated  in  the 
1930s.  Tukhachevskiy  had  the  kind  of  approach  to  problems,  as 
well  as  the  kind  of  mentality,  mental  agility,  and  deftness,  that 
Kulikov  demonstrates.  In  many  respects,  Kulikov  is  very  un-Soviet, 
but  I think  that  he  approaches  questions  in  the  right  way.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  he  will  try  some  of  his  ideas  within 
the  Warsaw  Pact  on  a very  small  scale  or  whether  he  will  wait 
until  he  reaches  the  top  position.  Remember,,  when  he 
reaches  that  position,  he  will  be  dealing  presumably  with  a 
different  leadership  that  might  be  more  malleable.  So,  I have 
great  hopes  for  the  Marshal,  and  I think  we  will  indeed  see  some 
very  interesting  developments. 

• Or-  Starr:  I am  sure  that  Marshal  Kulikov's  career  would  be 
enhanced  If  he  knew  that  he  had  been  compared  to  Tukhachevskiy. 

I would  like  to  solicit  opinions  on  the  likely  Impact  of  these 
various  developments  on  the  relations  between  the  Soviet  military 
and  the  Party.  One  of  the  curiosities  of  the  Communist  Party  is 
that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  comprises  a minute  portion  of 
the  population  as  a whole,  almost  two-thirds  of  the  Soviet  male, 
college-educated  cohort  are  Party  members  — that  is,  among  the 
educated  population  of  the  age  that  can  join  the  Party  (which  Is 
roughly  25  to  55  years  of  age)  and  among  males  (which  are  repre- 
sented much  more  than  females  in  the  Party).  The  same  situation 
Is  true  In  the  Soviet  Ground  Forces.  However,  as  that  group  of 
males  with  higher  education  Increases  dramatically  (as  It  is  going 
to  do),  the  Soviets  are  going  to  have  some  very  complicated  pro- 
blems on  their  hands;  for  example. 

Should  they  enlarge  the  Party,  but  maintain  the  same 
proportion  of  male,  college-educated  members,  or  should 
they  Intentionally  thin  It  out? 

Should  they  keep  the  Party  small  and  permit  it  to  be- 
come relatively  more  Isolated  with  respect  to  this 
vital  element  of  Soviet  society? 

Which  way  will  the  military  go  as  this  situation 
develops,  particularly  the  officer  corps? 

Will  they  try  to  maintain  or  Increase  the  number  of 
Party  members  In  the  military? 

If  so,  would  not  the  military  become  relatively  the 
most  Party-based  element  of  the  Soviet  elite? 

e Ms.  Scott:  In  recent  years,  the  size  of  the  Soviet  officer  corps 
has  remained  relatively  stable,  and  it  seems  unlikely  to  me  that 
it  will  expand  over  the  next  several  years.  However,  as  you  say, 
the  number  of  technically  trained  personnel  has  been  gradually 
Increasing.  The  effects  of  this  trend  can  be  seen  in  adjustments 
of  the  representation  levels  within  the  Central  Committee.  Whereas 
military  representation  has  recently  grown  only  IX,  the  representa- 
tion of  technicians  has  expanded  3%.  If  this  trend  continues. 


-VS;  S^“ 

a smaller  voice  In  the  Party. 

• p Erickson:  I would  11  th^soviet*  office"9 corps  are  no  longer 
First,  the  ^ovlex  military  and  the  ar0UD.  That's  a change  In 

Involved  In  the  ° about  63  years  to 

the  Soviet  systemwhichhastaken^  Qf  those  1n  the  Soviet  mill 

I would  suggest  that  the  s°cial  * _llMectively  on  factors  which  you 

ta^  profession  will  depend  quite  subjective.^  af|d  1t-s  golng 

2?t  really  isolate.  I think  that  the  real  ’ tQ  which  the 

to  be  a very  Important  one,  wil!  ™v®ati sf1ed  in  tha  coming  regime, 
military's  managerial  ambitions  _rofessi0nal  body  for  certain 
Will  the  military  be  advanc®M* tlv  for  political  reasons?  A lot 
institutional  reasons  and,  obi/icus  * leadership  either  accommo- 

illl  dipend  upon  the  manner  In  which  Stovletleaueis  ilmost  a possible 

datesortums  aside  the  "”na^hIV--  If  e,er  any 

source  of  1"ternal  Boriapart1sm  there  has  not  been),  it 

^•ararajgi?  *st2s  m 

SKrtwf «**?*""«  the  search  tor  1,,f1uen“ 

terms. 


Question: 

... 

same  vein  as  you  did  on  Marshal  Kulikov. 

. ProfessorErlckson:  "o.  Ireallyc.nJt.  I.don^  know^ery^ch 

about  Ustinov  or  about  what  1sJr™  ? a very  young  Soviet  civilian 
contact  with  regard  to  this  talks,  so  I only  have  an 

who  Is  In  some  way  involved  with  th  . far  as  Ustinov  is  con- 
indirect  glimpse  of  what  s fo?  him,  but  your  question 

cemed,  1 don’t  have  very  JLacu  mentioned  earlier.  The  people 
raises  a point  which  Or.  ronq  He  Is  not  an  engineer 

who  say  J,shfh«3l^  l « ted  technical  background,  he  i 

cannot’ claln’to^h.ve  » engineering  background  and  skills. 

questions: 

- the  context  of  Professor 
invasion  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  June  21.  1W1.  what 

r^^Tte:  Soviet  sources  Indlca* 

neer"  when  he"Teft  LMMI. 


Soviet  Forces/Germany  (GSFG)  really  like?  Is  the  Impressive  facade 
real  or  does  the  GSFG  have  serious  organizational  problems?  In  view 


of  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  have  some  170  divisions  In  Categories  1, 

2 and  3,  how  do  the  Category  2 and  3 divisions  obtain  manpower  and 
trained  personnel?  What  happens  to  the  military  personnel  who  leave 
the  Armed  Forces  and  the  GSFG  upon  expiration  of  their  terms  of  service? 
How  do  the  Soviets  use  this  manpower  once  it  is  in  the  reserves,  and 
how  Is  It  related  to  Category  3 divisions? 


t Professor  Erickson:  The  GSFG  has  a number  of  prominent  features. 
First,  It's  FnexTremely  lean,  quite  efficient,  but  rather  bizarre 
military  organization.  It  Is  obviously  ready  to  do  its  job.  How- 
ever, there  are  one  or  two  things  which  one  may  observe  that  might 
reflect  adversely  upon  Its  performance  In  a general  sense,  but  I 
think  that  one  might  see  the  same  things  on  the  NATO  side.  Generally 
speaking,  GSFG  personnel  have  a good  military  background  and  very 
good  training,  and  the  General  Staff  officers  are  a "hard-faced 
bunch".  But,  this  Is  no  test  or  estimate  of  how  they  would  actually 
perform  in  war  — no  estimate  of  their  tactical  deftness.  Nonethe- 
less, I think  that  both  the  training  techniques  and  the  general 
indicators  do  tend  to  suggest  that  this  is  really  a rather  tough 
army,  which  Is  garrisoned  in  ghastly  places  from  which  they  roll 
them  out  early  in  the  morning  and  then  roll  them  back  and  lock 
them  up  at  night.  They  are  busy  from  morning  to  night.  Their 
schedule  is  so  crammed  that  they  work  until  they  drop  and  are  jolly 
glad  to  get  to  bed.  It's  a hard-working,  hard-training  army  with 
an  extremely  efficient  staff  and  an  air  force  that's  become  an  all- 
weather  force.  They've  "broken  their  backs"  to  bring  in  some  200 
MIG-23  aircraft  in  something  like  14  months,  and  that's  a big  job. 

If  I may  say  so. 

As  you  may  know,  the  GSFG  has  a very  high  proportion  of  guards 
divisions  and  guards  armies.  The  Eighth  Guards  Army  is  the  shock 
army  and  a very  distinctive  army.  Then  there  is  the  Second  Guards 
Tank  Army  and  the  Twentieth,  which  is  now  beginning  to  receive  Its 
new  T-72  tanks,  and  these  are  very  Important.  So,  the  GSFG  Is  a 
force  which,  and  I hope  you  won't  misunderstand  this  remark,  looks 
to  me  like  the  British  Army  of  the  Rhine,  which  Is  an  army  of  regular 
soldiers  who  know  their  jobs.  A major  difference  between  them,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  GSFG  has  some  turbulence  due  to  the  turnover  of 
conscripts.  But,  I think  that  their  system  of  training  a BMP  driver 
to  be  a good  BMP  driver  in  18  months  does  work.  So,  I wouldn't 
pretend  that  this  is  an  organization  with  a hollow  facade.  Further- 
more, I think  that  the  Soviet  officers  of  the  GSFG  are  very  well 
aware  of  the  constraints  under  which  they  are  operating  and  do  get 
the  maximum  out  of  their  equipment.  There  Is  quite  a reasonable 
level  of  professionalism  throughout. 
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. t5®,SF?  equipment  that  I've  seen,  I would  say  that  It's 

what  the  British  Army  would  term  as  "soldier-proof".  It  Is  pretty 
robust  stuff,  and  It  has  some  very  good  design  features.  A British 
Colonel  of  engineers,  who  Is  a friend  of  mine,  showed  me  a film  on 
Russian  Army  bridging  operations.  British  bridging  equipment  has 
a very  complicated  nylon  sheath  or  covering  which.  If  you  rip, 
takes  about  a day  or  so  to  repair  It.  It's  really  very  complex. 

The  Russian  bridging  equipment,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  simple, 
soldier-proof,  and  easily  operated  equipment, which  Is  really  im- 
portant. 

N°w,  how  can  one  possibly  say  the  Soviet  military  system  gives 
*!*■  golly-wobbles  and,  at  the  same  time,  say  that  this  army 
which  they've  got  (the  GSFG)  Is  really  good?  There  Is  only  one 
thing  that  I would  say  which  Is  common  to  both  the  Soviet  military 
system  at  large  and  GSFG  In  general.  It's  no  longer  a question 
of  will  the  so  dlers  fight;  instead.  It's  the  very  much  more  com- 
plicated question  of  whether  or  not  we  properly  understand  the 
psychological  stress  and  the  physical  demands  that  will  be  placed 
upon  these  people.  Will  they  really  stand  up?  They  do  have  fall 
exercises,  which  are  on  the  right  score,  but  I don't  think  they 
delude  themselves  by  thinking  that  exercises  are  everything.  How- 
ever,  let  me  give  you  an  example  of  one  thing  that  they  do  In 

mrfar*W  exercises.  Although  these  are  simulated 
exercises,  they  wear  their  equipment.  In  some  of  the  exercises,  as 
you  may  know,  they  actually  use  a bit  of  the  real  chemical  agents  — 
just  to  keep  the  troops  "on  their  toes".  In  their  nuclear 
training  exercises.  Instead  of  using  a burned-out  shield  to  simulate 

?sd“2  r , ith®L u iry J01^  radJ?act1ve  isotopes,  so  that  If  one 
Jf"?*  Saref Jll • "5  be  in  rally  big  trouble  with  red  blisters  on 
°Se  bh®. Problems  with  CW  exercises,  as  you  may  know, 
U just  the  physical  discomfort  of  wearing  the  big,  floppy  CW  suits 

IUrf  ™ar*  *When  t!le  Br1t1sh  have  a cw  exercise,  they  wear  the  suits 
and  masks  for  an  hour  or  so  and  then  take  them  off  for  tea  and  other 

In  *5®  ?uss1an  exercises,  they  stay  in  that 
equipment  all  the  time,  whether  one  Is  a fighting  soldier  or  is 

4nSJ<?°li1n9  a f0!1  P*Pe11ne-  So,  the  Soviet  soldier  has  been 
PmenVor  enou9h  Oration  for  him  to  know  what  It  Is 

212  be  J th1"k  that  th1s  sort  of  familiarization  is 
impressive.  They  have  also  conducted  exercises  In  the  rapid  decon- 
tamination of  their  personal  weapons,  and  they  have  discovered  that 
?uPe'7,se  *he  soldier  closely,  he  will  decontaminate 
his  weapon,  but  forget  to  decontaminate  the  shoulder-holding  strap. 

thattflJldre  ^ S6verely  crit1ca1  of  their  own  shortcomings  in 


Question: 


Why  do  they  emphasize  chemical  warfare? 


• Professor  Erickson:  They  emphasize  It  because  It  falls  within  the 
genera  1 rubric  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  It  Is  training 
which  they  take  very  seriously.  It's  not  that  they  emphasize  It, 
but  that  they  actually  practice  It.  I sometimes  wonder  If  they 
have  solved  problems  like  taking  a "dirty"  helicopter  and  decon- 
taminating It  In  a clean  area,  and  what  are  they  going  to  do  about 
airborne  troops?  As  for  taking  It  seriously,  there  Is  no  reason 
why  they  shouldn  t take  It  seriously,  and  there  Is  no  reason  why 
they  shouldn  t actually  use  CW  agents  under  certain  battle  con- 
ditions --  as  I should  assume  they  may  on  a limited  tactical  scale. 
They  would  be  perfectly  feasible  In  high-speed  tactical  operations. 
In  fact.  If  there  Is  a Soviet  version  of  flexible  response,  CW 
agents  are  Ideal  weapons  for  It,  so  they  are  not  just  going  through 
the  motions.  It  must  presage  battlefield  use.  I might  also  mention 
their  detector  equipment,  which  Is  designed  to  detect  CW  agents 
that  we  don  t even  have,  such  as  a hydrogen  cyanide  (HCN)  agent. 

This  simply  means  that  they  are  prepared  to  protect  themselves 
against  their  own  CW  agents. 


Observation: 


We  have  commented  on  Soviet  problems  with  regard  to  military  living 
conditions  and  that  the  Soviets  do  not  appear  to  be  facing  up  to  them. 

don'/t  they  ease  up  a little  bit,  build  a club  here  and  there,  and 
do  a few  more  things  for  their  servicemen  to  make  their  lives  a bit 
more  pleasant?  Instead,  the  solution  seems  to  be  to  preach  to  the 
Junior  officer  corps  about  motivation.  It  Isn't  that  the  soldiers  don't 
like  the  food,  that  they  don't  like  the  living  conditions,  or  that  they'd 
like  to  leave  their  garrisons  to  see  their  families  — those  aren't  the 
real  problems.  The  real  problem  Is  that  the  officers  aren't  being 
properly  motivated  to  care  for  their  men. 


Sjjf  i£T  Ej1cil°j:  lt  * r*al1y  4 of  money  and  of  the 

•mcyencTTnWr  quartering  and  billeting.  From  ny  point  of  view, 
I don  t think  that  there  Is  very  much  they  can  do  about  It.  It  just 
makes  for  a very  tough  life;  that's  all. 

P?**  fIfty  year$*  conducted  an  advertising 
campaign.  Come  join  the  anpy  and  acquire  a profession."  Still, 
we  ve  had  problems  with  recruitment,  for  there  Is  nothing 

]1f?;4*So*  *®'ve  9one  back  to  all  those  tongue-in- 
cheek  myths  about  military  service. 

I don't  think  that  any  Individual  who  goes  Into  the  Soviet 

J™*?  5r5fs  can  or  sfould  €xptct  11ve  an  ««y  life.  Some  of 
tne  hardships  are  really  undeserved  and  are  just  the  result  of 


Indifference.  They  contrast  very  strongly  with  what  we  have  been 
discussing  today  — that  Is,  their  legitimate  concern  with  man- 
power. Obviously,  these  men  are  becoming  very  valuable,  but  this 
hasn't  caused  the  Soviets  to  treat  their  soldiers  more  kindly. 

I suppose  that  It  Is  simply  a question  of  old  habits  dying  hard. 

I was  amused  by  the  new  Soviet  regulations  for  Internal  service. 

As  a matter  of  great  concession,  they  state  that  a sentry  on  guard 
duty  may  actually  take  his  boots  off  and  listen  to  the  radio. 

Think  of  that! 

The  attitude  of  the  Soviet  senior  officers  can  be  very  arrogant, 
reflecting  a caste  that  Is  quite  reminiscent  of  and  comparable  to 
the  officer  system  In  a British  regiment.  There,  a colonel  Is  the 
colonel,  and  the  junior  officer  Is  at  the  bottom  of  the  pole  — that 
Is  the  essence  of  regimental  Ism. 

• Dr.  Donald  Burton:  But,  John,  Isn't  the  Soviet  soldier  a lot  better 
off  than  he  was  twenty  years  ago?  In  terms  of  food,  his  ration  Is 
much  higher  than  it  was,  and  In  terms  of  housing,  most  of  them  have 
bed  covers. 

• Mr.  Reitz:  I,  too,  would  like  to  question  some  of  Professor  Erickson's 
prevl ous  coirments . In  some  of  the  written  material  that  we  have  been 
examining,  one  finds  references  to  common  service  rooms  and  electric 
Irons.  Soviet  soldiers  never  saw  an  electric  Iron  twenty  years  ago. 
Neither  did  they  have  the  clubs,  tearooms,  and  libraries  which  we've 
read  about.  Nowadays,  the  Soviet  soldier  does  have  some  amenities. 

It's  not  like  twenty  years  ago  when  pigs  were  kept  In  the  barracks 
latrine  during  the  winter. 

• Mr.  Gary  Crocker;  I wonder,  too,  whether  or  not  the  conditions  of 
military  life  have  changed  relative  to  the  living  conditions  In  the 
civilian  sector.  The  Soviet  conscript  Is  taken  from  the  civilian 
sector;  he's  In  the  military  for  awhile;  and  then  he  returns  to  the 
civilian  sector.  I have  heard  stories  which  reflect  big  Improve- 
ments in  Soviet  military  life,  but  In  looking  over  the  evidence 
during  the  past  few  years,  I don't  find  that  to  be  the  case.  In- 
stead, I find  that  there  really  Isn't  a service  club  tritere  there 
was  supposed  to  be  a club.  It  was  never  built.  I've  seen  the 
movies  that  they  make  here  and  there,  but  when  you  talk  to  the 
soldiers  who  were  stationed  at  these  locations,  you  learn  that 
things  aren't  all  that  great.  There  have  been  same  Improvements, 
but  over  the  past  twenty  years.  It  hasn't  been  that  much. 

• Dr.  Feshbach:  Maybe,  they're  just  talking  about  a comer  of  the 
barracks  building  Instead  of  a club. 


N 


Question: 


Professor  Erickson,  to  what  do  you  attribute  the  decline  In  the 
prestige  and  desirability  of  a military  career  In  the  Soviet  Union? 


Several  Soviet  sociologists  surveyed  a group  of  graduating  high  school 
seniors  in  Moscow  on  the  subject  of  their  career  preferences.  A big 
change  in  the  preferences  of  Soviet  youth  during  the  past  two  to  three 
years  has  been  the  decline  In  prestige  of  an  engineering  career.  The 
prestige  of  a writing  career,  on  the  other  hand,  has  gone  up.  In  the 
unpublished  section  of  this  survey,  there  was  evidence  that  there  has 
also  been  a decline  in  the  prestige  of  the  military  career.  Could  that 
be  somehow  linked  with  the  poor  living  conditions  of  Soviet  military 
personnel ? 

t Professor  Erickson:  I think  that  the  principal  factor  behind  this 
apparent  dec 1 1 ne  1 n the  prestige  of  a military  career  Is  that,  as  a 
good  electronic  engineer,  an  Individual  can  obtain  a lot  of  the 
things  that  were  previously  more  available  In  the  i :!le 
Important  feature  of  Soviet  military  life  has  radically  changed, 
and  that  is  the  practice  of  allowing  officers  to  stay  In  the  ser- 
vice until  they  were  quite  old.  Once  In  the  military  service,  the 
officer  was  relatively  secure,  and  the  service  provided  a means  or 
obtaining  housing,  an  education,  prestige,  promotions  other  . 
things.  Personnel  who  should  have  been  eliminated  from  the  service 
years  ago  stayed  on  because  the  military  service  was  a privileged 
environment.  Now,  of  course.  It  simply  Is  not  so,  for  the  military 
Is  only  relatively  privileged.  Incidentally,  the  So^t  Mr  Force 
has  one  advantage  over  the  other  Services  because  an  Individual  s 
flying  pay  Is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  type  of  aircraft  that 
he  flies.  As  a Lieutenant  Colonel,  30  to  35  years  old,  a Soviet 
officer  In  the  Air  Force  may  have  completed  his  entire  flying 
career.  So  his  flying  time  Ip  supersonic,  high-performance  air- 
craft adds  to  his  service  pay:,  and  he  leaves  the  service  being 
very  highly  paid.  Therefore,;  from  the  standpoint  of  pay > The 
Soviet  Air  Force  officer  Is  still  In  a privileged  position.  Of 
course,  this  does  not  apply  to  the  Ground  Force  regimental  com- 
mander who  has  no  prospects  of  such  flight  time. 

Hence,  the  social,  political,  and  personal  options  which  are 
now  available  to  Soviet  youth  If  they  select  a military  career 
are  at  least  as  readily  available  In  absolute  terms  If  they 
select  certain  civilian  careers.  Before,  there  was  a big  con- 
trast In  both  absolute  and  relative  terms.  This  Is  something 
which  worries  the  planners  very  much. 


Observation; 

We  have  discussed  many  factors  with  regard  to  Soviet  military  »nd 
civilian  manpower  today  — some  of  which  are  countervailing  and  which 


will  affect  capabilities.  We  have  also  spoken  of  the  Increasing 
technical  complexity  of  military  equipment  with  which  Soviet  officers 
must  be  familiar.  We  talked,  too,  about  communications,  for  Improved 
communications  place  a greater  load  on  the  lower  unit  commanders  and 
creates  functional  management  problems  In  many  areas.  This  Is  a 
phenomenon  which,  I think,  all  modem  military  establishments  must 
face.  We  discussed  the  Impact  of  technology,  and  more  specifically 
and  more  Importantly,  we  talked  about  the  Russian  syndrome  of  resisting 
change  — "If  It's  working,  don’t  fix  It."  Nevertheless,  we  have  seen 
modernization,  organizational  change,  and  the  creation  of  new  elements 
or  components  which  I would  submit  are  largely  the  result  of  new 
technology.  It  seems  to  me  that  technology  Is  a major  factor  Insofar 
as  changes  In  strategic  and  national  planning  are  concerned. 

e LTC  John  Todd:  Both  Professor  Erickson  and  Dr.  Feshbach  suggested 
an  impending  crisis  In  the  Soviet  Union  which  will  result  from 
an  Increasing  discontinuity  between  the  pressures  of  advancing 
technology  and  the  organizational  attitudes  necessary  to  cope  with 
them  In  the  basic  structure  of  both  the  Soviet  and  Russian  societies. 
If  this  Is  so,  we  should  devote  particular  attention  to  such  ques- 
tlons  as: 

If  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Soviet  military  are  faced 
with  a crisis  which  their  present  system  will  find  to 
be  Insoluble  and  If  they  wish  to  keep  their  basic 
system,  what  can  they  do  to  resolve  this  predicament? 

— If  they  decide  to  do  something  drastic  to  solve  their 
problems,  would  their  course  of  action  be  likely  to 
affect  us? 

• Captain  William  Manthorpe:  I would  like  to  suggest  some  of  the 
implications  of  our  discussion  today  for  the  U.S.  Navy.  Over  the 
past  several  years,  the  U.S.  Navy  has  begun  to  recognize  the  Soviet 
challenge  at  sea.  It  Is  relatively  easy  to  Identify  and  count  the 
Soviet  ships  In  their  order  of  battle,  to  recognize  the  character- 
istics of  their  weapon  systems,  and  to  monitor  the  types  of  operations 
which  they  conduct.  Because  this  Information  Is  available,  we  have 
a fairly  good  Insight  Into  the  strength  and  capability  of  the  Soviet 
Navy.  But,  we  don't  know  anything  about  the  operational  readiness 
and  the  combat  effectiveness  of  the  Soviet  Navy.  We  think  that  a way 
to  find  out  about  Its  operational  readiness  and  combat  effectiveness 
Is  to  learn  more  about  the  people  who  man  the  ships,  who  shoot  the 
weapons,  and  who  make  the  plans  for  their  naval  operations.  In  this 
context,  we  are  just  now  beginning  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  fact 
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that  there  are  people  In  the, Soviet  Navy,  that  these  people  have 
a national  character,  that  they  receive  certain  types  of  training, 
and  that  this  national  character  and  training  bear  Implications 
for  the  readiness  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  Soviet  Navy. 

e Dr.  Steven  Canhy:  I would  like  to  reinforce  some  previous  remarks. 
Both  the  li. 5.' winy  and  the  West  German  Army  are  now  beginning  to 
adopt  German  armored  tactics  used  on  the  Eastern  Front  during  World 
Mar  II.  These  tactics  consist  of  a series  of  short  jabbing  counter- 
attacks all  along  the  front  which  are  designed  to  disrupt  direction 
systems  — they  are  becoming  a key  element  of  our  whole  defensive 
concept.  If  the  Soviet  system  does  have  organizational  and  control 
problems,  these  tactics  appear  to  be  valid.  If,  however,  the  GSFG 
Is  a very  good  army,  much  like  the  German  Army  used  to  be,  then 
they  might  be  Invalid. 

a Nr.  6allagher:  From  what  I have  gathered  from  our  discussions 
today , the  Soviet  Union  Is  going  to  encounter  manpower  problems 
of  Increasing  magnitude  In  the  near  term.  Therefore,  they  are 
going  to  have  to  become  more  efficient,  which  means  that  they  must 
continue  to  modernize  their  Industry  through  the  application  of 
new  technology.  This  would  seem  to  provide  us  with  some  leverage, 
though  this  leverage  may  be  quite  limited.  Me  must  remember  that 
the  Soviet  military  is  a force  unto  Itself  and.  If  we  were  to 
attempt  to  exert  our  leverage  too  strongly,  the  Soviet  regime 
might  well  back  off  and  the  Soviet  military  would  just  take  all 
that  It  needs  from  the  civilian  sector  and  Soviet  society  will 
take  the  hindmost. 

• Dr.  Feshbach:  The  question  Is  whether  or  not  the  regime  can 
resist  the  expanded  aspirations  within  Its  society. 

a Nr.  Sallagher:  The  problem  for  us  Is  that  of  drawing  the  fine 
line  between  being  able  to  apply  firm,  but  steady,  leverage  — 
giving  the  Soviets  what  they  want  without  going  so  far  that  they 
feel  that  they  must  resist  whatever  we  are  trying  to  do. 


SOME  EXTRACTS  FROM  SELECTED  ARTICLES 
BY  SEMINAR  PARTICIPANTS 


INTRODUCTION 

In  the  Interests  of  providing  the  seminar  participants  with  a 
brief.  Initial  Insight  Into  some  of  the  thinking  and  published  research 
of  the  panelists  (as  well  as  several  participants^  pertaining  to  Soviet 
defense  manpower,  a selection  of  articles  was  compiled  and  distributed 
to  each  of  the  participants  prior  to,  or  at  the  beginning  of,  the 
seminar.  Because  this  selection  of  articles  appeared  to  be  useful  to 
the  seminar  participants,  extracts  from  the  articles  are  presented  In 
this  appendix  so  as  to  afford  the  reader  a similar  Insight  Into  pub- 
lished research  of  the  panelists.  A summary  of  the  articles  provided 
to  each  participant  Is  as  follows: 


Soviet  Military  Manpower:  Some  Observations"  by  Professor 
John  Erickson  from  Ms  full-length  Issue  of  the  United 
States  Strategic  Institute  Report  76-2  on  Soviet-Warsaw 
Pact  Force  Levels.  1976.  "" — 

"An  Informal  Discussion  of  Soviet  Demographic  Trends"  by 
Dr.  Rirray  Feshbach  from  a report  on  Economic  Conflict  and 
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1977; 


"The  Military  Potential  of  the  Russian  Merchant  Marine"  by 
James  T.  Reitz  In  East  Europe,  an  International  magazine. 
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June  1972; 

"Civil  Defense  In  the  U.S.S.R."  by  Harriet  Fast  Scott  In 
the  A_1r  Force  Magazine.  October  1975; 

"Soviet  Military  Manpower"  by  David  A.  Smith1  In  the 
Soviet  Aerospace  Almanac  issue  of  the  Air  Force  Maoazlne. 
which  was  published  In  March  1977;  and 


A key  seminar  participant. 


"The  Militarization  of  Soviet  Society"*  by  Colonel 
William  E.  Odom  In  Problems  of  Current  Communism. 
Volume  XXV,  September-October  19^6. 


"SOVIET  MILITARY  MANPOWER:  SOME  OBSERVATIONS"3 


BY  PROFESSOR  JOHN  ERICKSON 
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To  arrive  at  an  accurate  overall  figure  for  Soviet  military  man- 
power presents  a number  of  formidable  difficulties.  The  simple  aggre- 
gate of  some  2.5  million  men  under  arms  scarcely  takes  account  of  the 
complexly  of  the  Soviet  system,  not  to  mention  those  security  forces 
(KGB  Border  Guards  and  MVD  Internal  security  divisions)  which  can 
hardly  be  dismissed  as  mere  "paramilitary"  forces.  There  are  a number 
of  ways  of  looking  at  this  problem,  which  will  take  account  of  the 
Issue  of  what  constitutes  "military  manpower"  — understood  here  to 
mean  that  assembly  of  military  personnel  directly  entered  Into  the 
armed  forces,  that  same  personnel  with  Its  supplements  engaged  In 
Implementing  command  and  control  functions  as  well  as  carrying  out 
support  functions  Immediately  related  to  combat  effectiveness,  the 
Internal  military  training  machine  and  training  personnel  assigned 
to  lanedlate  pre-induction  military  training  programs  (for  this  Is 
Intended  to  reduce  training  time  while  the  conscript  Is  actually  In 
the  ranks  and  thus  speed  up  the  onset  of  "on-the-job"  training)  and, 
finally,  short-term  or  more  immediately  ready  reserves.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  the  Soviet  civil  defense  program  has  a military 
structure  and  Is  staffed  by  a cadre  military  element. 

For  these  purposes,  the  "base  military  manpower"  strength  of  the 
Soviet  armed  forces  Is  taken  to  be  3,424,000  — which,  however.  Is  simply 
an  Intake  and  establishment  figure.  Adding  the  conmand  staff,  training 
and  the  "extended  service"  (sluzhba  sverkhsrochnaya)  elements  on  an 
average  basis,  this  would  produce  an  overall  figure  of  4,109,000.  The 


2 

This  article  was  Included  In  the  selection  In  light  of  Its 
obvious  relevance,  though  Its  author  (an  Invited  panelist) 
was  unable  to  attend  due  to  his  reassignment  from  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  to  the  National  Security  Council. 

3 An  extract  from  Soviet-Wars aw  Pact  Force  Levels.  United  States 
Strategic  Institute  Report  76-2,1976.  • 
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all-important  support  functions  cannot  bo  neglected  here,  but  a "front- 
line" figure  of  100,000  seems  to  be  reasonable.  In  addition,  overall 
figures  might  be  stretched  by  the  extension  of  the  period  of  compulsory 
military  service,  whereby  a two-year  period  Is  being  transformed  Into 
service  for  three  years  (and  naval  service  running  correspondingly  at 
four  years).  The  effect  of  keeping  three  or  four. age  groups 
simultaneously  under  arms  amounts  to  a one-third  Increase  In  manpower. 

One  other  Indicator  Is  also  the  manpower  Increase  In  tank  and  motorized- 
rifle  divisions  — of  the  order  of  15  per  cent  and  20  per  cent 
respectively  — deployed  with  Soviet  forces  In  East  Germany  (GSFG). 

Again,  this  has  been  done  without  Increasing  the  nominal  order  of  battle, 
but  rather  by  expanding  the  Internal  establishment  (and  also  filling 
out  the  equipment  establishments,  by  which  a motorized-rifle  division 
now  has  50  percent  more  battle  tanks  than  some  four  or  five  years  ago). 

The  military  training  and  military  educational  establishment  also 
presents  singular  problems:  It  can  be  stated  unequivocally  that  the 
Soviet  military  training/education  system  Is  the  largest  In  the  world, 
with  almost  140  military  schools  (for  the  training  of  officers,  graduating 
them  as  lieutenants  and  In  most  cases  with  a qualification  or  degree 
In  some  professional  field),  and  where  each  military  officer  school 
ranks  as  the  equivalent  of  divisional  comnand  (that  Is,  comes  under  a 
major-general),  the  kursanty  (officer-cadet)  level  might  be  set  at  some 
70,000  with  one-quarter  or  one-fifth  passing  Into  the  Soviet  armed 
forces  as  junior  officers  (an  annual  officer  Intake  of  some  15,000  — 
and  this  must  also  be  balanced  by  the  number  of  middle-grade  officers 
proceeding  to  the  reserve  after  completion  of  their  service. 

There  Is  also  the  problem  of  the  manpower  disbursed  by  the  Directorate 
of  Pre-Induction  Military  Training,  headed  by  General -Lieutenant  A.  Popov 
(Ministry  of  Defense  Directorate).  This  organization  Is  responsible  for 
the  military  training  of  Soviet  youth,  those  at  school.  In  factories  and 
on  collective  farms,  providing  basic  military  knowledge  and  a formal 
program  of  140  hours  of  Instruction  over  a three-year  period:  this 
program  Is  run  by  reserve  officers  and  reserve  NCOs,  seconded  to  the 
Directorate,  forming  part  of  the  plan  for  "military-patriotic  and  mass- 
defense  work."  The  object.  In  General  Popov's  own  words.  Is  to  Insure 
that  "the  new  soldiers,  upon  entering  military  service,  can  Immediately 
perform  military  duties  and  master  a military  specialty.  After  all,  they 
are  already  acquainted  with  military  order  and  regulations,  and  have 
learned  to  fire  a machlnegun,  and  movement  on  the  battlefield..." 

Though  the  figure  of  nine  million  Is  often  quoted  for  DOSAAF  members 
(another  major  military  training  program  for  civilians).  It  Is  likely 
that  the  effective  strength  Is  very  much  lower  than  the  overall  member- 
ship figure. 

Finally,  while  not  an  Issue  of  actual  order  of  battle,  the  KGB 
Border  Guards  and  MVD  formations  are  by  no  means  "paramilitary" 
elements,  equipped  as  they  are  with  a whole  range  of  infantry  weapons. 
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APCs  and  amoved  fighting  vehicles,  as  well  as  aircraft  and  helicopters. 
Adding  In  this  total  of  winterized  manpower  — 300,000  for  both  ser- 
vices — as  well  as  the  " tral nl ng/educatl on"  machine,  brings  the  man- 
power level  well  over  the  five  million  mark:  to  be  precise,  5.4 
mill Ion,  though  this  hardly  touches  on  the  main  question  of  "effectives. 

The  figure  for  "effectives"  (Including  command  and  support  person- 
nel) adopted  here  Is  about  4,200,000;  the  Increment  for  training, 
direct  military  education  (officers)  and  "Immediate  reserves,"  as  well 
as  the  associated  military  forces  of  the  KG8  and  the  MVD,  raises  that 
figure  to  five  million,  though  here  not  all  can  be  regarded  as  "effec- 
tives" In  the  true  sense. 
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The  mean  effective  strength  is 
hers  estimated  st  4,200.000  men. 
including  commend  and  support 
personnel. 
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AW  INFORMAL  DISCUSSION  OF  SOVIET  OEMOGRAPHIC  TRENDS' 


BY  DR.  HURRAY  FESHBACH 


The  Clvlllan/Mll Itary  Competition  for  Labor:  A Crisis  In  1983 


In  order  to  examine  the  competition  for  labor.  It  was  necessary 
to  study  military  manpower  requirements.  In  this  context.  I've  con- 
structed a hypothetical  model,  which  Is  reflected  in  the  Joint  Economic 
Caamlttee  paper. 5 If  you  take  the  changing  size  of  cohorts  of  males  of 
military  draft  age  (18  years  old)  in  1975,  this  group  Is  represented  by 
a figure  of  around  2,500,000.  By  1987,  this  figure  drops  to  a low 
of  around  2 million.  However,  simultaneously,  there  Is  a growth  in 
the  full-time  education  of  those  at  higher  levels  (beyond  general 
secondary,  from  18  years  of  age  and  older).  This  group  expands  to 
around  500,000  at  about  the  midpoint  In  this  period  as  a drawdown  from 
the  males  available  for  military  service.  This  pool  Is  further  re- 
duced by  only  a very  small  number  of  deaths.  Emigration  Is  virtually 
negligible,  so  It  can  be  disregarded.  In  addition,  however,  there  are 
some  deferments  (some  of  which  are  permanent  and  some  of  which  are  only 
temporary)  for  which  the  model  makes  some  adjustments.  All  of  this  Is 


summarized  In  Table  7 which  follows 


TABLE  7.  PERSONS  OF  ABLE-BODIED  AGES  AVAILABLE 
FOR  MILITARY  SERVICE  (All  data  refer  to  1975) 


Size  of  the  18  year-old  cohort  (able-bodied  agents) 
Educational  Deferments 
Non-Educatlonal  Deferments 
Temporary  Deferments  and  Expired  Exemptions 


18  year-olds  available  for  military  service 


From  Economic  Conflict  and  National  Security  Research  by  Rex  D.  Mlnckler 
and  Richard  d.  Kebh,  ge-tEMPu  report  “BE  77  THP-5,  February  22,  1977. 
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In  a New  Perspective,  a compendium  of  papers  sub 
conomfc  Committee,  Congress  of  the  United 


mitted  to  the  Join 
States,  October  14,  1976 


A figure  of  1,950,000  therefore  emerges  as  the  size  of  the  18-year-old 
cohort  available  for  the  draft. 

Given  this  pool  of  eligible  18-year-olds,  the  next  Issue  is  to 
determine  the  size  of  the  Soviet  manpower  pool  needed  annually  to 
maintain  the  current  level  of  Soviet  Armed  Forces.  Let's  assume  that 
4.5  million  Is  the  total  number  of  men  currently  In  the  Soviet  Armed 
Forces.  According  to  some  people,  this  figure  Is  higher  and  may 
approach  5.2  million.  Of  course,  the  higher  the  force  level,  the 
more  difficulty  the  Soviets  will  have  In  maintaining  It  and  a larger 
draft  will  be  required.  However,  4.5  million  Is  a good  estimate; 

It  gives  the  Soviets  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

Next,  we  need  a ratio  of  career  force  personnel  to  draftees 
(non-career  force  personnel).  From  Information  available  to  me,  using 
a career  force  proportion  of  25  percent  Is  a reasonable  estimate; 
hence,  the  non-career  proportion  would  be  75  percent.  These,  then, 
are  the  categories  which  the  draft  must  satisfy. 

The  last  component  In  the  equation  Is  the  length  of  military 
service  of  draftees.  Two  years,  I believe.  Is  a good  average  figure, 
because  most  Soviet  personnel  are  drafted  for  two  years  of  service. 
Sailors  and  members  of  certain  small  forces  must  serve  three  years, 
but  these  personnel  are  balanced  by  graduates  of  higher  education  who 
are  drafted  to  serve  only  one  year.  Two  years,  then*  Is  a reasonable 
average. 

When  all  the  factors  are  put  together  and  the  arithmetic  Is 
performed,  we  emerge  with  a figure  of  1,688,000  men  representing  the 
size  of  the  force  needed  to  be  drafted  In  order  to  maintain  the  present 
level  of  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces. 


If  we  accept  this  output  of  the  model  to  be  reasonable  and  true 
(which  I believe  It  Is),  then.  In  1983,  the  Soviets  will  face  a severe 
manpower  crisis.  They  cannot  fill  both  their  military  manpower  needs 
while  continuing  to  Introduce  a reasonable  number  of  people  Into  the 
labor  force  In  consonance  current  patterns. 
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"THE  MILITARY  POTENTIAL  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  MERCHANT  MARINE"6 
BY  MR.  JAMES  T.  REITZ 

In  this  article,  the  author  describes  the  military  uses  and  related 
implications  of  two  Soviet  commercial  transportation  systems  which, 
technically,  function  outside  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Defense  (MoD); 
that  Is,  the  Soviet  merchant  marine  fleet  and  the  Soviet  railroad  net- 
work. In  addition  to  estimating  the  magnitude  of  organizational 
structures  and  activities  of  these  systems,  the  author  documents  their 
military  service  during  World  War  II  and  directs  attention  to  their 
recent  expansion  — especially  in  light  of  the  pervasiveness  of  the 
Soviet  military  throughout  these  systems.  Relevant  extrects  from  this 
article  on,  first,  the  Soviet  merchant  marine  and,  then,  the  Soviet 
railroad  system  are  as  follows: 


The  Soviet  Merchant  Marine 


Within  the  past  decade,  a vastly  expanded  and  modernized  merchant 
fleet  has  become  a powerful  political  and  economic  Instrument  to  ad- 
vance Soviet  policies  on  virtually  all  the  world's  oceans  and  seas. 

In  any  prolonged  combat  in  Europe,  It  would  be  a very  valuable  adjunct 
to  the  regular  Soviet  armed  forces,  and  a vital  Ingredient  for  the 
support  of  combat  In  the  non-contl guous  areas  of  the  world.  As  recently 
put  by  Soviet  naval  sources,  "The  age-old  dreams  of  our  people  have  be- 
come a reality.  The  flags  of  Soviet  ships  now  flutter  in  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  world's  seas  and  oceans." 

From  a modest  twelfth  place  a decade  and  a half  ago,  the  Soviet 
merchant  fleet  now  stands  fifth  or  sixth  among  the  world's  fleets.  No 
other  country  can  compare  In  maritime  growth  rate  in  this  period.  And, 
reputedly,  80  percent  of  Soviet  merchant  shipping  is  less  than  10  years 
old;  two-thirds  of  the  fleet  Is  faster  than  14  knots  and  the  same  per- 
centage is  diesel -powered.  Many  newer  Soviet  vessels  are  more  highly 
automated  than  their  Western  counterparts . 

Functions 

Soviet  merchant  marine  functions  can  be  divided  into  two  distinct 
tasks:  1)  tying  together  by  sea  the  widely  separated  Black,  White, 
Caspian,  Baltic,  Far  Eastern  and  northern  coastal  areas;  and  2)  the 
conduct  of  foreign  commerce. 


6 From  the  international  magazine.  East  Europe,  June  1972. 
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In  the  absence  of  rail  and  road  nets,  seagoing  transport  probably 
will  remain  for  a long  time  the  only  means  of  significant  bulk  supply 
of  much  of  the  Soviet  northern  and  Far  Eastern  coasts. 

Like  other  transport  and  most  other  Soviet  economic  activity,  the 
merchant  marine  Is  a state-operated  activity.  An  all-Union  ministry 
provides  policy  planning  and  guidance  and  a number  of  subordinate 
steamship  lines  carry  out  dally  fleet  operations.  Anywhere  from  6 to  ~| 

17  Individual  lines  are  reported  by  various  sources. 

The  central  ministry  apparently  retains  the  functions  of  both 
ship  and  port  construction  and  repair,  as  well  as  ship  procurement,  and 
other  common  supplies  for  the  various  fleets,  ports  and  yards.  The 
ministry  also  carries  out  Arctic  and  Antarctic  operations  through  a 
Main  Directorate  of  the  Northern  Sea  Route.  According  to  recent  re- 
ports, new  computerized  and  automated  Moscow-centralized  controls  taking 
In  all  17  lines,  "1,500  ships"  and  "3,000  ports"  provide  ship  location 
and  status.  Other  future  refinements  will  hopefully  predict  ship  courses 
10  days  In  advance,  cargo  alternative  expedients,  and  other  updated  de- 
ployment and  operation  data. 

Training  of  Personnel 

The  ministry  has  a fairly  elaborate  school  system  of  two-year 
schools  for  training  seamen  and  "middle"  schools  for  training  technicians, 
navigators,  electro-mechanical  specialists,  etc.  It  maintains  as  well  as 
numerous  training  ships,  4 higher  schools  and  12  mid-level  Institutes 
of  five  or  more  years  length  for  training  In  ship  handling,  marine  engi- 
neering, radio  engineering,  ship  construction,  hydrography,  oceanography, 
meteorology  and  navigation.  Capping  the  system  Is  a two-year  acadeny 
for  senior  personnel  — ship  captains,  port  captains,  and  repair  yard 
heads . 

The  maritime  school  system  graduates  3,000  to  3,500  per  year  with 
more  than  10,000  others  In  merchant  marine  correspondence  courses.  In 
the  seven  years  beginning  In  1959,  the  Merchant  Marine  training  system 
reportedly  turned  out  24,000  specialists  and  38,000  seamen,  ship  repair- 
men, and  port  area  workers.  Further  enlargements  and  qualitative 
Improvements  of  this  school  system  Is  projected  In  the  current  five 
year  plan. 

Soviet  sources  for  1964  Indicate  the  ministry  had  over  250,000 
employees,  65,000  of  whom  are  engaged  In  actual  "hauling  operations." 

Maritime  fleet  personnel  hav»  a distinctive  uniform  and  system  of  ranks 
up  to  flag  rank,  similar  to  t!'*  regular  Soviet  Navy.  They  operate  under 
regulations  not  unlike  military  regulations,  have  their  own  judicial 
system,  and  a rigid  punishment  scale;  discipline  Is  semi -military.  Like 
members  of  many  other  Soviet  occupations,  they  often  have  their  own 
separate  housing,  clubs,  medical  service,  and  dependents'  schools. 

The  Collection  of  Intelligence 


As  In  the  case  of  Aeroflot,  the  opportunity  for  Intelligence  collection 
among  the  Soviet  merchant,  fishing  and  oceanographic  fleets  Is  considerable. 
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Soviet  ships  made  19,000  calls  In  1967  at  850  ports.  By  1970,  they 
reputedly  called  24,000  times  at  1,000  ports  In  105  countries.  Soviet 
naval  specialists  have  been  reported  assigned  to  merchant  ships  and 
probably  to  others,  as  well,  for  the  collection  of  strategic,  naval, 
radar,  electronic,  photographic,  hydrographic  and  other  forms  of 
Intelligence  and  the  possibilities  for  support  of  subversive  activity 
through  the  Soviet  merchant,  fishing  and  other  fleets  are  significant. 
Striking  examples  of  intelligence -gathering  are  the  attempts  by  Soviet 
trawlers  to  pick  up  US  Poseidon  test  missile  parts  along  the  south 
Atlantic  test-run  areas. 

According  to  David  Falrhall,  British  naval  writer,  in  the  past 
decade  the  Soviets  have  emerged  with  a solidly  based  world-wide  program 
of  oceanographic  research  and  a fishing  Industry  organized  almost  on 
military  lines  "In  contrast  to  the  haphazard  Individualism  of  British 
trawlermen."  . . . The  Soviet  trawler  hulls  "make  convenient  platforms 
for  electronic  equipment"  and  their  oceanographic  research  program  "Is 
as  relevant  to  the  operations  of  Its  vast  fleet  of  submarines  as  It  Is 
to  the  problem  of  catching  fish." 

Maritime  authorities  In  Great  Britain  (which  currently  has  the 
world's  largest  merchant  fleet),  regard  the  dynamic  merchant  marine 
program  of  the  Soviets  as  second  only,  to  their  space  successes  In  over- 
all economic  and  political  significance. 

In  addition  to  the  present  foreign  policy  and  economic  Implications, 
there  are  a number  of  other  more  direct  military  Implications  for  con- 
sideration. 

One  matter  of  direct  military  indication  Is  the  conversion  capa- 
bility of  some  types  of  vessels  to  combat  roles:  timber  carriers  to 
missile  carriers  and  fishing  trawlers  to  mine  sweepers  and  patrol  boats. 
There  Is  also  the  logistic  capability  of  supporting  military  operations, 
among  others,  by  conversion  of  passenger  liners  to  troop  transport.  Lastly, 
often  naval  personnel  can  be  surreptitiously  trained  In  navigation  In 
waters  not  normally  frequented  by  Soviet  warships. 

Lastly,  the  over-all  philosophy  of  use,  both  In  peacetime  and  In  war, 
warrants  comment.  The  authoritative  Jane's  Fighting  Ships  (1965-1966 
edition)  stated,  "There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  USSR  regards  her  merchant 
shipping  fleet  not  only  as  an  essential  element  of  the  national  economy 
at  all  times  but  as  a vital  fourth  arm  of  defense  In  emergencies.  Moreover, 
the  Soviet  Navy  draws  freely  from  the  mercantile  pool  when  It  Is  In  the 
Interest  of  the  fighting  services,  either  absorbing  merchant  ships  as 
naval  auxiliaries  or  building  naval  vessels  on  mercantile  lines." 

The  Soviet  Railroads 

"From  the  standpoint  of  Its  transportation  plant  and  the  allocation 
of  freight  and  passenger  traffic  among  the  several  transportation  agencies, 
the  Soviet  economy  . . • always  has  been  a railroad  economy.  . . . Rail- 
roads . . . were  built  up  until  by  1940  they  handled  87  percent  of  freight 
traffic.  The  Soviet  economy,  before,  during,  and  since  the  Second  World 
War  has  been  dominated  by  rail  transport,"  according  to  a Soviet  source. 


Not  only  does  the  rail  system  bulk  very  large  In  dally  Soviet 
peacetime  military  functioning,  but  It  Is  now,  as  In  WW  II,  a vital 
element  to  the  success  of  any  Soviet  military  operation  of  magnitude. 

The  Soviet  railway  net,  though  smaller  than  the  US  system.  Is 
the  world's  largest  under  one  management.  It  Is  state-operated,  with 
planning  and  control  centralized  In  the  Ministry  of  Railways  In  Moscow 
and  localized  operations  decentralized  Into  about  30  Individual  roads 
or  sub-systems.  The  operating  length  of  the  entire  system  Is  over 
80,000  miles. 

Approximately  3.4  million  people  are  reported  employed  In  Soviet 
rail  transport,  slightly  over  two  million  as  operating  personnel,  and 
the  others  In  ancillary  activities.  The  size  of  the  railway  labor 
force,  a large  percentage  of  whom  are  women,  has  not  changed  markedly 
In  twenty  years,  although  operating  personnel  have  Increased  somewhat. 

The  Soviet  railway  ministry  Is  organized  on  a semlmllltary  footing. 

It  has  Its  own  code  of  military  law,  a rank  structure  Including  com- 
missioned grades  and  distinctive  rank  Insignia  (not  unlike  the  pre-UW  II 
system  of  rhomboids  In  the  Soviet  Army),  distinctive  uniforms,  and  tight 
personnel  control  over  those  leaving  the  railway  service. 

Continued  operation  and  development  of  the  rail  system  Is  vital  both 
economically  and  militarily  to  the  future  of  the  USSR.  The  dependence 
on  railways  of  the  Soviet  armed  forces  for  logistical  support  Is  more 
marked  than  In  any  other  armed  forces. 
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Any  major  Soviet  military  operation  has  to  be  based  on  rail  capa- 
bility. The  rail  system  could  probably  provide  major  logistical  support 
to  a war  effort  but  the  civilian  economy  would,  as  In  past  wars,  be 
very  seriously  disrupted.  While  the  Soviet  rail  system  was  seriously 
strained  and  heavily  damaged  during  WW  II,  achievements  In  improvisation 
In  that  period  have  undoubtedly  provided  valuable  experience  factors  for 
coping  with  any  future  dislocation  of  the  country's  rail  nets. 

The  system  Is  particularly  vulnerable  In  Siberia,  east  of  Lake 
Baikal  where  the  transcontinental  Trans-Siberian  In  some  areas  Is  less 
than  150  Km  north  of  the  troubled  Slno-Sovlet  Border.  The  Soviet  govern-  • I 
ment  has  announced  the  fall  of  1972  for  the  beginning  of  the  first  f 

construction  efforts  on  the  long  delayed  BAM  (Eastern  Asiatic  Line) 
which  will  run  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  Chinese  border  north  and  east 
around  Lake  Baikal  some  2000  Km  to  Khabarovsk.  This  Is  a very  difficult 
and  ambitious  engineering  project  through  swamps,  mountains,  and  hundreds 
of  miles  of  permafrost.  Two  hundred  bridges  will  be  required  for  the 
project,  whose  completion  date  Is  years  away. 
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CIVIL  DEFENSE  IN  THE  U.S.S.R 


BY  MS.  HARRIET  FAST  SCOTT 


In  this  article*  the  author  highlights  the  vast  asymmetries 
between  U.S.  and  Soviet  civil  defense  programs.  She  asserts  that, 
while  U.S.  civil  defense  has  attracted  little  Interest  In  Washington, 

0.  C.,  Soviet  leaders  consider  civil  defense  to  be  an  Important 
element  In  their  strategic  planning  and  have  therefore  developed  an 
extensive  civil  defense  program  for  protecting  the  population  and  the 
economy  In  the  event  of  a nuclear  war.  In  the  extracts  which  follow, 

Ms.  Scott  traces  the  history  of  the  Soviet  civil  defense  program,  com* 
pares  U.S.  and  Soviet  views  with  regard  to  civil  defense,  and  concludes 
with  some  observations  with  regard  to  the  possible  strategic  Implications 
of  apparent  asymmetries  between  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  programs. 


History  of  Soviet  Civil  Defense 


Prior  to  1961,  civil  defense  was  called  MPVO,  meaning  "local  air 
defense,"  and  was  under  the  control  of  the  Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs 
In  July  1961,  It  was  reorganized  on  a national  level  to  become  Civil 
Defense  of  the  USSR  and  placed  under  the  Ministry  of  Defense.  Its  firs 
Chief  was  Marshal  Vasily  Chuykov,  Commander-In-Chief  of  the  Ground  Trooi 
and  Deputy  Minister  of  Defense  at  that  time. 

This  new  status  of  Soviet  civil  defense  was  a result  of  the  "revoli 
tlon  In  nrllltaiy  affairs,"  brought  about  by  the  Introduction  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  ballistic  missiles  Into  the  Soviet  armed  forces.  A basic 


eventuality  of  a nuclear  rocket  war."  Civil  defense  was  no  longer  a 
"local"  affair;  It  became  a matter  of  national  Importance. 

The  three  groups  of  tasks  given  to  Soviet  civil  defense  are: 

e Protecting  the  population; 

e Keeping  the  economy  going  In  wartime; 
e Post-atomic  recovery  and  disaster  relief. 

The  scope  of  these  tasks,  particularly  of  the  first.  Is  considerably 
broader  than  the  popular  Western  concept  of  civil  defense,  which  tends  to 


From  the  Air  Force  Magazine.  October  1975 


be  limited  to  sheltering  the  population  from  fallout  and  caring  for 
casualties.  "Protecting  the  population"  In  the  Soviet  scheme  of  civil 
defense  Includes  more  than  passive  measures.  It  extends  to  mass 
training  of  civilians  fn  the  use  of  arms,  to  prepare  them  for  active 
defense  against  attack. 


Contrasting  Views  on  Civil  Defense 

In  contrast  to  the  Soviet  effort,  Washington  seems  to  pay  little 
attention  these  days  to  civil  defense.  There  are  those  In  the  United 
States  Mho  feel  that  a civil  defense  program  Instituted  by  either  side 
would  be  destabilizing.  The  Soviet  response  to  this  Is  unequivocal: 

Soviet  civil  defense  does  not  Incite,  does  not 
promote,  and  does  not  provide  Impetus  to  war.  Its 
nature  Is  decisively  Influenced  by  the  peace-loving 
foreign  policy  of  the  socialist  state.  Therefore, 
there  Is  no  basis  for  the  "forecasts"  of  Western  ex- 
perts that  a strengthening  of  the  Civil  Defense  of  the 
USSR  will  lead  to  greater  "Inflexibility"  of  Soviet 
foreign  policy  and  even  to  aggravation  of  International 
tension. 

This  statement  Is  from  a 1972  book  written  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Main  Political  Administration  of  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces,  the  Party's 
voice  In  the  Soviet  military.  And,  moreover: 

Improving  Soviet  Civil  Defense,  raising  Its 
effectiveness.  Is  just  one  more  real  barrier  on  the 
part  of  the  Imperialists'  unleashing  a new  world  war. 

Consequently,  Civil  Defense  of  the  USSR  Intensifies 
the  peaceful  actions  of  our  state  and  strengthens 
International  security  as  a whole. 

The  Soviet  Minister  of  Oefense  and  Politburo  Member,  Marshal  Andrey 
Grechko,  In  his  1975  book.  The  Armed  Forces  of  the  Soviet  State,  asserts 
that  civil  defense  Is  now  a matter  of  strategic  significance.  In  his 
view,  "modem  war  demands  the  creation  of  a carefully  thought-out  system 
of  measures  to  ensure  stability  of  operation  of  the  whole  national  economy 
and  reliable  protection  of  the  country's  population" 

It  may  be  argued  that,  where  approximate  parity  In  ICBMs  exists  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  an  all-out  attack  with  the  nuclear 
arsenals  of  the  superpowers  Is  unlikely.  However,  a number  of  strategists 
believe  that  small  "surgical"  attacks,  paradoxically,  have  become  a greater 
possibility. 

The  more  Impossible  the  unthinkable  becomes,  the  more  possible  a 
limited  nuclear  attack,  or  the  threat  of  one.  And  If  such  an  exchange 
should  take  place,  or  be  used  as  a threat,  the  country  best  prepared  for 
postattack  recovery  clearly  will  have  an  advantage  that  may  be  decisive 
In  negotiations.  Therefore,  the  nation  that  has  a viable  civil  defense 


program  for  general  nuclear  war  obviously  will  be  In  a better  position 
to  withstand  limited  attacks  than  will  a nation  that  has  made  no 
preparations. 

The  attention  given  to  civil  defense  by  the  Soviet  Union  perhaps 
cannot  be  duplicated  In  a free  society.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
prudent  planner  should  not  attempt  to  do  everything  possible  to  prepare 
ahead  of  time  for  such  a contingency.  The  Soviet  leadership  has  physi- 
cally and  psychologically  prepared  Its  people  for  the  possibility  of 
nuclear  war.  Western  leaders  have  not. 


In  this  recent  article,  the  author  addresses  the  complex,  and 
ofttlmes  contentious,  problem  of  estimating  the  numbers  of  Soviet 
military  personnel  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a net  assessment  of 
the  overall  U.S.  and  Soviet  defense  manpower  systems.  As  Mr.  Smith 
observes,  there  Is  a wealth  of  Information  pertaining  to  U.S.  military 
manpower  because  the  U.S.  Government  openly  publishes  annual  facts  and 
figures  with  respect  to  Its  military  personnel  — which  the  Soviet 
Government  does  not.  Citing  the  progress  which  has  been  made  In  > 
addressing  this  problem,  the  author  noted  that  Improved  Department  of 
Defense  estimating  procedures  have  resulted  In  an  Increase  In  the  esti- 
mate of  Soviet  military  manpower  from  3,500,000  In  1965  to  4,800,000 
In  1975.  In  discussing  what  we  do  and  do  not  know  with  respect  to 
Soviet  military  manpower,  Oavld  Smith  stated  that: 

What  We  Do  Know 

An  estimate  of  Soviet  military  manpower  derived  from  open  sources  Is: 

® From  the  Soviet  Aerospace  Almanac  Issue  of  the  Air  Force  Magazine, 
March  1977. 
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Strategic  Rocket  Forces 

375,000 

Ground  Forces 

1 ,825,000 

Air  Defense  Forces  (PVO) 

550,000 

Air  Forces 

490,000 

Navy 

370,-000 

Ministry  of  Defense,  Headquarters  Staff, 
various  types  of  support  troops 

800,000 

Total 

4,410,000 

Border  Troops  and  Internal  Security  Troops 

400.000 

Total 

4,Sio,o0o 

(Some  observers  believe  that  effective  Soviet  forces  should  be 
reduced  by  from  800>000  to  1*200,000  to  compensate  for  lower  pro- 
ductivity In  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces  and  for  nonmllltary  functions 
performed  by  some  kinds  of  Soviet  troops,  l.e..  Construction  Troops.) 

Detailed  unclassified  comparisons  of  US  and  Soviet  military  manpower 
are  not  possible  because  of  security  restrictions  and  limited  knowledge 
of  many  aspects  of  the  Soviet  program.  A few  points  can  be  made,  how- 
ever: 

e The  two  systems  are  dissimilar  In  many  ways,  reflecting  the 
basic  differences  between  free  enterprise  and  Communist 
systems.  For  example,  the  Soviets  use  military  forces  for 
such  tasks  as  railroad  repair,  crop  harvesting,  and  con- 
struction. They  apparently  have  proportionately  fewer 
civilians  In  their  defense  establishment,  and  many  more 
military  directly  Involved  in  operating  R&D  and  production 
facilities. 

e The  Soviet  reserve  system  does  not  directly  relate  to  ours. 

Host  of  their  reserves  are  In  categories  that  more  nearly 
approximate  our  unpaid  reservists. 

e Much  or  all  of  the  Soviet  Border  and  Internal  Security  forces 
are  not  available  for  use  outside  the  Soviet  Union.  The  large 
size  of  these  forces  reflects  the  feeling  of  insecurity  that 
characterizes  the  Soviets.  Some  military  units  Inside  the 
Soviet  Union  and,  as  events  over  the  last  twenty  years  have 
shown,  some  In  Eastern  Europe  probably  are  also  for  control  of 
the  local  civilian  population. 

e A rough  adjusted  comparison  on  the  US  side  Includes: 

Active  Military  2,100,000 

Coast  Guard  36,000 

Estimate  of  DoD  superiority  over  MoD 
In  number  of  civilian  employees  300,000 

2,436,000 

The  uncertainty  suggested  above  Is  the  essence  of  the  problem  of 
making  a rational  comparison  between  US  and  Soviet  military  manpower 


and  capabilities.  Additionally,  any  assessment  of  overall  capabilities 
would  have  to  Include  both  Warsaw  Pact  and  NATO  manpower,  which  favors 
NATO.  ....... 

There  are  some  who  hold  that  not  all  Soviet  personnelln  uniform 
should  be  counted,  since  many  perform  support  functions  for  which  there 
are  no  counterparts  In  our  own  armed  forces  or  that  are  performed  by 
US  civilians.  Others  feel  that  all  Soviets  In  uniform  receive  con- 
siderable premllltary  training  In  the  civil  school  system  or  through  the 
hugh  "DQSAAP  paramilitary  organization.  Also,  according  to  our  current 
understanding,  all  troops  receive  up  to  six  weeks  of  additional  training 
In  military  skills  after  Induction  regardless  of  what  duties  they  will 
later  perform 

The  1967  Soviet  Universal  Military  Obligation  law  specifies  that 
after  Initial  active  military  service  all  persons  will  be  "discharged 
Into  the  reserve."  The  same  law  also  generally  extended  the  length  of 
each  Individual's  reserve  obligation.  The  following  applies  to  enlisted 
personnel  and  warrant  officers: 


Class  I 

(through  34  years) 

4-6  call-ups  of  r 
3 months  each 


Class  II 
(35-44  years) 

1-2  call-ups  of 
2 months  each 


Class  III 
(45-49  years) 

1 call-up  of 
1 month 


The  Soviets  do  not  have  a system  of  organized  reserves  such  as  ours, 
although  each  Soviet  reservist  has  a mobilization  assignment.  Judging 
from  consents  in  the  Soviet  press.  It  Is  believed  that  many  of  those 
discharged  Into  the  reserves  fall  to  conform  to  this  call-up  refresher 
training  schedule.  With  the  normal  two-year  enlistment  (except  for  the 
Navy  categories  previously  noted),  somewhere  between  1,200,000  and 
1,500,000  are  discharged  Into  the  reserves  each  year.  Regardless  of 
whether  refresher  call-ups  are  met  according  to  regulations,  a large 
number  of  trained  men  — or  men  who  have  had  active  service  within  a 
five-year  period  — are  readily  available.  Because  Soviet  training  Is 
narrow  and  specialized,  a large  percentage  of  these  reservists  would 
probably  retain  a high  enough  level  of  expertise  In  their  specialties 
to  moot  the  demands  of  their  recall  assignments. 


In  the  United  States,  understanding  of  Soviet  strategic  weapons 
systems,  conventional  hardware,  and  order  of  battle  has  had  priority. 

We  have  a good  Idea  about  the  size  and  firepower  of  Soviet  divisions, 
the  composition  of  air  units,  and  the  capabilities  of  their  aircraft. 

There  are  other  areas  In  which  our  knowledge  and  understanding  are 
less  complete.  For  example,  what  Is  the  quality  of  Soviet  military 
training,  performance  In  the  field,  leadership?  How  reliable  are  Soviet 
troops?  These  questions  are  as  relevant  to  an  assessment  of  the  military 
balance  as  are  data  on  active-duty  and  reserve  strength  and  the  manpower 
pool. 


"THE  MILITARIZATION  OF  SOVIET  SOCIETY”9 
8Y  COLONEL  WILLIAM  E.  ODOM 


Conclusions 

One  can  hardly  explore  the  labyrinth  of  Soviet  military  training 
programs  and  structures  without  coming  away  with  a sense  of  their  per- 
vasiveness and  Integration  Into  all  aspects  of  Soviet  life.  By  the 
time  a child  Is  In  the  second  grade,  he  receives  his  first  formal  in- 
struction In  survival  In  nuclear  war.  He  learns  not  only  that  survival 
Is  possible  but  also  how  to  go  about  saving  himself  personally.  By 
his  mid-teens,  he  confronts  the  "military  supervisor"  of  his  secondary 
school.  About  the  same  time,  the  local  military  commissariat  is  sug- 
gesting that  he  "volunteer"  for  one  or  more  of  the  specialized  military 
training  courses  offered  by  DOSAAF  organizations.  By  age  18  or  19,  he 
expects  to  be  called  to  two  years  of  active  military  service.  If  he 
matriculates  at  an  Institute  of  higher  learning,  he  implicitly  commits 
himself  to  becoming  a reserve  officer.  If  he  wants  to  pursue  any  of  a 
number  of  engineering  specialties  at  the  graduate  level,  he  will  learn 
that  the  best  training  In  those  areas  — sometimes  the  only  training  — Is 
found  In  military  research  facilities  and  In  the  graduate  programs  of 
military  academies  and  schools.  Even  If  he  Is  a gifted  musician  and  makes 
his  way  to  the  Moscow  State  Conservatory,  he  will  not  escape  the  militari- 
zation of  Soviet  education,  for  there  he  will  find  a military  music 
department  with  generals  as  professors  of  directing  and  composition.10 
If  he  becomes  an  economist  and  finds  employment  In  GOSPLAN,  discovering 
a General -Colonel  In  the  post  of  a deputy  chief  would  hardly  surprise 
him.*  i Throughout  his  adult  life,  the  omnipresence  of  the  military  will 
strike  him  as  normal,  to  be  expected.  He  does  not  see  the  military  as  a 
thing  apart  but  as  something  of  which  he  Is  a part. 

He  will  not  find  It  strange  — even  though  he  probably  will  consider 
it  onerous  --  to  be  Importuned  for  contributions  of  money  and  time  to  the 
local  DOSAAF  programs  long  after  he  has  lost  Interest  In  "military  sports" 
such  as  shooting,  parachuting,  and  tank-engine  repair.  Nor  will  he  be 
outraged  at  finding  himself  on  a civil  defense  decontamination  team  in 
the  factory,  farm.  Institute,  or  school  where  he  Is  employed.  He  may 
resent  the  training  sessions  and  may  not  put  his  heart  Into  such  forms  of 
"continuing  adult  education"  In  the  arts  of  modem  warfare,  but  It  probably 


9 Prom  Problems  of  Communism.  Volume  XXV,  September-October  1976. 

See  the  obituary  of  6enera1-Major  1.  V.  Petrov  In  Krasnaya  Zvezda. 
June  6,  1975.  1 

11  For  example,  at  the  time  of  his  death  In  July  1974,  Engineer 
General -Colonel  V.  Ryablkov  was  serving  as  a first  deputy  chief 
of  GOSPLAN.  See  Krasnaya  Zvezda.  July  22,  1974. 
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would  not  even  occur  to  him  that  Soviet  society  Is  abnormal  In  displaying 
so  many  aspects  of  a “garrison  state."12 

We  have  suggested  at  least  two  sources  of  this  militarization  of 
Soviet  society.  First,  socialism,  as  a political  Ideology  and  as  a guide 
to  social  and  economic  organization,  correlates  highly  with  war-like 
states.  It  would,  of  course,  be  wrong  to  say  that  socialism  per  se 
causes  a polity  to  militarize.  As  Quincy  Wright  has  observed,  "socialism 
Is  more  often  developed  from  necessity  than  from  theory*  though  In  recent 
Instances  the  latter  has  played  a part."13  The  necessities  can  vary, 
but  leaders  Inspired  by  various  necessities  frequently  turn  to  the  same 
Ideological  banner  to  justify  militarizing  programs.  The  reason  Is  not 
far  to  seek.  Socialism  emphasizes  the  social  or  public  Interest  over  the 
Interests  of  Individuals.  And  that  Is  precisely  what  a state  and  Its 
a my  must  do  In  war  — sacrifice  Individuals  and  their  private  Interests 
for  the  state's  political  objectives. 

When  the  Bolsheviks  took  power,  the  very  act  was  a declaration  of 
war  on  society  throughout  the  old  regime's  Imperial  territories.  The 
ensuing  Internal  war  has  waxed  hot  and  cold  throughout  the  nearly  sixty 
years  of  Soviet  history.  Amy  General  V.  G.  Kulikov,  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Soviet  Armed  Forces,  declared  In  1973  that  the  Soviet  military's 
"Internal"  role  had  virtually  ended,  giving  way  In  the  present  stage  of 
"developed  socialism"  to  a growing  "external"  role  not  simply  to  defend 
the  Soviet  Union  but  also  to  secure  the  expanding  territories  of  the 
socialist  bloc.14  Kulikov  may  be  excessively  optimistic  about  the  in- 
ternal front,  but  his  notion  of  a regime  at  war  at  home  and  abroad  Is 
Instructive  and  cogent. 

The  second  major  source  of  the  militarization  of  Soviet  society  has 
been  the  military-political  tradition  of  the  Tsarist  empire.  Before  the 
advent  of  the  Bolsheviks,  the  old  regime  had  already  been  at  war  Internally. 
If  urban  Industrial  strikes  were  relatively  new  in  Russia  at  the  turn  of 
the  century,  peasant  disorders  and  armed  opposition  by  ethnic  minorities 
In  the  borderlands  were  chronic.  The  empire  ensured  its  own  collapse 


12  We  are  mindful  of  the  special  meaning  which  H.O.  Lasswell  has 
given  to  the  concept  of  a "garrison  state"  In  his  World  Politics 
and  Personal  Insecurity.  New  York,  McGraw-Hill,  1935T The  likeli- 
hood of  war  and  the  threatening  character  of  the  international 
environment  would.  In  his  view.  Incline  political  leaders  to  become 
Increasingly  dependent  on  their  military  chiefs,  allowing  the  latter 
to  exert  Influence  on  the  leaders  to  turn  their  societies  Into 
military  camps  continually  preparing  for  war.  In  this  scheme. 
International  factors  are  the  primary  causes  of  domestic  political 
changes  leading  to  the  garrison  state.  The  present  author  would 
argue,  however,  that  domestic  rather  than  International  factors 
are  a more  Important  primary  cause  of  the  garrison  condition  In 
the  Soviet  Union. 

*3  Op.  clt.,  p.  1165. 

14  Krasnava  Zvezda.  February  23,  1973. 


when.  In  addition  to  Internal  struggles.  It  entered  a vast  foreign 
campaign  on  Its  European  borders.  The  upshot  was  that  the  Bolshevik 
regime,  arising  amidst  these  unresolved  and  precarious  military  cir- 
cumstances, both  Internal  and  external,  had  to  accept  as  Its  birthright 
most  of  the  tensions  that  had  made  militarization  of  the  old  state 
seem  Imperative  to  the  Imperial  leadership. *5  Thus,  the  Tsarist 
military-political  tradition  was  genetically  transmitted  to  the  Soviet 
regime. 

One  Is  forced  to  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  militarization  of 
Soviet  society  Is  neither  an  abberatlon  nor  an  unusual  or  extraordinary 
state  of  affairs.  It  Is  a traditional  policy  which  Is  merely  being 
currently  expressed  and  justified  In  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  Ideological  terms. 
When  It  comes  to  the  future.  It  Is  Important  to  recognize  that  the  key 
problems  that  gave  rise  to  the  Tsarist  military-political  tradition  In 
the  first  place  and  that  were  Inherited  along  with  that  tradition  by 
the  Soviet  regime  — the  peasant-agricultural  problem,  the  nationality 
problem,  and  the  foreign  policy  problem  of  a colonial,  expansionist 
power  — have  remained  largely  unsolved  despite  the  strong  efforts  of 
the  Soviet  leadership.  If  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  application  of 
Marxlst-Lenlnlst  Ideology  caused  these  problems.  It  can  be  argued  co- 
gently that  It  exacerbated  them.  Thus,  both  sources  of  the  Impetus  to 
militarize  persist  today.  We  should  not  expect,  therefore,  that  Soviet 
society  will  be  spared  the  policies  of  militarization  In  the  foreseeable 
future  --  unless  there  are  significant  changes  either  In  the  economic  and 
social  structure  or  In  the  Ideology  that  shapes  the  leadership's  thinking. 
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On  the  Bolshevik  military  birthright,  see  Bertram  Wolfe,  "The 
Influence  of  Early  Military  Decisions  Upon  the  National  Structure 
of  the  Soviet  Union."  American  Slavic  and  East  European  Review 
(New  York),  No.  9,  1953? ppH «T7E 
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